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INTRODUCTION, § 

Works of history may# be diVided into two great 
classes : those which select a single action, or a de- 
tached period for their subject* and tlfose which fol- 
low a nation through the whole, or a large portion of 
its existence; and vrtiich,* embracing a number of 
such subjects, compensate for giving less minute and 
accurate information upon each, lfy explaining their 
relation, and the in II nonce which they have exerted 
upon each other. To the former belong Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, and Chesar; to the latter Diodorus 
and Livy: or, in English literature, we may take 
Clarendon and 1 1 nine respectively as the represen- 
tatives of these divisions. It is obvious that the me- 
thod *of treating themes so different in character, must 
also be essentially different; that tor an historian of 
the latter class to aim at the particularity which we 
expect in the former, would involve something of the 
same absurdity, as if a landscape painter were to give 
to an extended horizon tlfc distinctness and detail 
which are proper to his fore-grounds, a closely 
hounded scene. If our curiosity* .tR* satisfied by a 
comprehensive view, the remedy is to he found by 
multiplying pictures of its most striking parts, not by 
introducing into one canvas a multitude of objects 
which must fatigue and confuse the mind, and ob- 
scure those leading features winch ought to stand 

B 
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out in prominent relief! Any one who wished to fro 1 
come acquainted with the nature .and charactcris tics 
of a country, w4uch#ic could not survey jfer^nially, * 
jvould neither confine Ji is inspection to bird’s eye and 
panoramic views, nor content himself with j^setjieg.of 
detached painting's, though representing separately 
whatever wasViost worthy of observation : in the one 
cum* his ideas, though perhaps correct, would necessa- 
rily lie slight and superficial ; in the other, his know- 
ledge of the parts would never enable him to form an 
accurate judgment of the whole. 

Valuable, therefore, as is the assistance of those 
authors who ha\e devfted tli^ir talents and learning 
to epitomizing, and rendering accessible the story of 
past ages, it islar front desirable that we should con- 
tent ourselves with a blind trust* in them, without 
checking their assertions, and filling up their sketches 
by a more detailed knowledge tjmn it is possible tor 
them to communicate. # To apply these observations 
to the present work, the History of Greece, contained 
in the Lilwary of Useful Knowledge, necessarily 
gives a very short account of many things which de- 
serve to be known in detail, both on account of their 
historical notoriety, and for the intrinsic value which 
they possess as striking examples of human power, 
passion, and suffering. Much of the excessive com- 
mendation which has been bestowed upon ancient 
virtue and patriotism ought probably to be attributed 
to the eager interest naturally excited by the revival 
of learning, and the peculiar circumstances under 
which it took place. Tht discovery of the works of 
the most celebrated writers of antiquity, whose names 
at least had^ ftfrfejy pen forgotten, must at any time 
have produced much curiosity and excitement : and 
peculiarly so, when modern literature did not yet pos- 
sess many names to d- Me the palm of genius with 
them. Besides this tlw political circumstances of the 
Italian states, in which the new discoveries were at 
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fir^ most successfully and generally prosecuted, would 
give an additional interest, and a peculiar bias to the 
study of ancient literature : for thgir iijjiabitants would 
naturally be disposed? as Kalians, to exult in the 
glories of ancient Italy, and as republicans, to look 
for patterns both of polity and of conduct among* the 
famous republics of Greece and Roint^ A contrary 
cause, in a later age, and ift countries subject to arbi- 
trary power, would probably conduce to the coutfhu- 
anee of the same feeling, when the prevalent subjec- 
tion of public opinion made it safe? to enforce senti- 
ments of freedom and patriotism under the mask of 
an overstrained admiration fo^ actions, frequently of 
very questionable character, done in times long past, 
than openly to profess the lo'te of nipublican sim- 
plicity and liberty? which was willingly left to be in- 
ferred. The usual ctyirse % of education long tended, 
and in an inferior degre? perhaps still tends, to che- 
rish the same iudiscriminateientlmsiasm. The first 
histories put into the hands of children are usually 
those of Greece and Rome, taken not frqjn the sober 
and comparatively unprejudiced relations of the ear- 
liest authorities, but from Plutarch, and other com- 
pilers of a later age, who living themselves under 
despotic power, and compelled to veil their philosophi- 
cal aspirations after a better state of polity and morals, 
under extravagant praises of a by-gone period of 
imaginary virtue and disinterestedness, were for the 
most part ready to warp truth into correspondence 
with their own views. In such works actions are 
held up to admiration because they are brilliant, 
without much inquiry whether they were justifiable ; 
wanton and unjust aggressions, andv^rtier crimes 
of still deeper dye, are glossed over upon some 
false plea of patriotism ; or their moral quality is 
never alluded to, and the young reader is too much 
captivated by the splendour of bravery and talent, to 
remember that the ends to which these gifts are 
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directed, should never be forgotten in estimating 
their claim to applause *. But whatever be our 
opinion touching Grecian and Homan virtue,, or the 
moral character of the most celebrated portions of their 
•history, these have obtained a degree of currency and 
notoriety, winch render familiar acquaintance with 
them almostViecessary for the full understanding of 
much eveu or modern literature. The object of this 
wd!*k is to supply, in j>art, thdse details from the 
original historians, and to compare or contrast them 
with other remarkable incidents of ancient or modern 
times ; in hope of forming a collection of narratives 
of some interest to those who are not largely read 
jn history. And e\en those # who are in some degree 
familiar with # the subjects here treated, but whose 
knowledge is chiefly drawn from compilations of 
modern date, ifiay be gratified J)y the variety in stvle, 
feelings and opinions, observable in a collection of 
extracts from authors of various 'elates and nations. 

We have selected from the Grecian History, in 
chronological order, as furnishing the readiest prin- 
ciple of arrangement, a series of occurrences of which 
some have obtained remarkable notoriety, some, being 
less known, are either striking in themselves, or 
characteristic of the age and people to which they 
belong, and finally some, with less intrinsic value, 
may serve to introduce curious or instructive matter 


*A striking instance of this occurs in Justin. Speaking of 
Harmodius and Aristogitou (see chnp. v.), he says, “One of the 
murderers being put to the torture to extract the names of his ac- 
complices, enumerated all the^nearcst friends of Ilippias. These 
were all put to death, and being asked whether any others were 
privy to his d ^dgns , he answered, that now none remained w hom he 
wished to perisT^i|Myjt the tyrant himself. The city, admonished 
by his virtue, expelled Hi ppias.” — Lib. ii. 9. The virtue of this act 
consisted in sacrificing innocent lives to his revenge, by means of 
a lying accusation : and the stern endurance of this man is dignified 
with the praise of fortitude ai patriotism, without the slightest re- 
ference to its atrocious injustice. The story itself rests upon Justin’s 
authority, and may reasonably be rejected as an improbable fiction. 
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(ff nomparison. To every person well acquainted with 
the subject, ninny tilings will probably occur, of which 
fhc onftssion nia^ be regretted. dJoiifplefeness, how- 
ever, is evidently unattainable in an undertaking of 
this sort, # aud the passages taken 1 from Grecian history 
have necessarily been regulated in part by the corre- 
spondences which presente^themselves w\ the histories 
of other nations. •ft has been our object to djavv 
examples from a great variety of sources; from 
different countries, in different ages, and in different 
states of civilization : and to shew that no particular 
virtues or vices have been inherent in anj age or 
nation: believing; that .liumati nature and lunnau 
passions are every where alike, and that the great 
differences in national character are •mainly to be 
ascribed to externaf circumstances and training. Com- 
parisons of contrast, ^hereSwe, are no less valuable 
than comparisons of •resemblance, when we can trace 
the causes which have produced atlifference in con- 
duct. It only remains to add, that we have not alwajs 
thought it necessary to require a close antilogy either 
of motives or of actions. 

The instances chosen have not been very strictly 
confined to what rests upon undoubted testimony. 
Perhaps we learn little less of the habits and opinions 
of men, from ascertaining what they have believed of 
others, than from knowing what they have done 
themselves; and, therefore, even works of fiction 
may be resorted to in some degree, care being taken 
to distinguish the character of the authorities. For 
example, we should have ^10 hesitation in ([noting 
even from the Moil (PArthur, and still jwyv from the 
earlier romances on which it is fin»v<{ illustration 

of the manners of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
in which those romances were written; or, though on 
different grounds, the admirable narratives of the 
plagues of Florence and London by Hoccaeio and 
Defoe, which probably arc no less trustworthy for the 
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character of the narrative, and in a great degree finvtlfb 
facts themselves , than Thucydides's description nl the 
plague at Athens. Again, there is a ?or t of deltateable 
ground, where genuine histor/ begins to gain the as- 
cendant over fable, as in the case of Aristoiyenes and 
Wallace, where we cannot tell, nor is it important to 
know, the e\ict measure^ of truth contained in the 
legends concerning them. The outlines of their lives 
we have reason to believe to be correct, and rejecting 
from their exploits all that is grossly improbable, the 
remainder will furnish us with a sufficiently clear idea 
of the accomplishments and adventures of a warrior 
of their respective ag/s. The poem of Blind Harry 
abounds in improbable fictions, but much more infor- 
mation concerning Wallace and his contemporaries 
may be gained from it, than from the meagre chroni- 
cles which composed the <grav<v literature of the age. 
From such sources, therefore, wv* shall not scruple to 
borrow, though jfot w&hout advertising the reader of 
their nature, and endeavouring, where necessary, to 
draw the boundary line between truth and fiction. 

For reasons above stated, our extracts have usually 
been taken from contemporary authors, or at least 
from the earliest authorities extant. Where this rule 
has been departed from, it is because the originals 
offer no striking passages to select, and are too prolix 
to be given entire. In this case, condensation be- 
comes necessary, and we have gladly availed our- 
selves of the labours of others who have already 
performed that task, in preference to seeking novelty 
at the expense perhaps* of accuracy or elegance. 
For the sa^ne reason existing translations have been 
used, whene^^|^ c o , ood translation of the particular 
passage could be found. Where none such occurred, 
we have endeavoured to adhere closely to our author, 
and even where his :rative has been much com- 
pressed, to give, as far as was possible, not only his 

substance, but his w&rds. 



ClI^P'?ER I. 

Mythic period of Grecian history — S<iAge yti ft« of Greece compared 
with that of Scandinavia — Anecdotes of Northern warriors — Hercules— 
Theseus — State of Greece mi then time, illustrated by^that of England 
sill 'sequent to the Conquest — An»on.i'itic expedition — Theban war— 
Story of Don Pedro of Castile— Tiojan war. 

The traditions from which our knowledge of what is 
called the mythic age of Greece, or the age of fable, 
from the earliest notices of it to the Trojan war, is 
almost entirely derived, furnish few materials for a 
work like this, for where everything is misty and un- 
defined, there can be little opportunity for comparison. 
The wonderful poetic talent displayed in their narra- 
tion and embellishment In A, however, given them a 
place in history, and an importance oth^jwise unde- 
served, and men study the actions : genealogy of an 
Achaian prince, as gravely as if he had been really the 
descendant of Jupiter, and the conqueror of monsters 
and oppressors innumerable. It becomes the inoie 
interesting therefore to enquire into the actual condi- 
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tion of Greece in its earliest times, and ascertain *if 
possible whether the godlike men, sprung from the 
Gods, of whose superhuman powers and 'exploits 
succeeding ages have read, fmtil by the mere force 
•of repetition they have half believed theip, had in 
reality any adv a lit age oxer barbarians of other races 
and regions.\ To guide us in the inquiry we ha\e 
tvv^j sorts of information, totally distinct in their 
nature : the meagre notices of authentic history, 
and a copious store of mythological and poetical 
legends. So tar € as the former is available, we have 
no reason to think that the heroic age had much 
advantage over thosejdark tjmes, in which the foun- 
dations of modern Kurope were laid. Passing over 
the account ®given fcy Thucydides of* the earliest 
inhabitants of Greece, as being 4 applicable to any 
savage race, in the next stager of society when the 
arts had somewhat adv a nceJl, iiy the reign of Minos, 
the first persoiuperha^s of whom any rational and 
credible account is given, a code of honour existed 
which mad? strength not only the first but the sum- 
total of all virtues, and filled the sea with pirates, 
and the land with robbers. 

“ Minos was the most ancient of all that by 
report we know to have built a navy, and he made 
himself master of the now Grecian sea, and both 
commanded the Isles called Cyclades *, and also was 
the first who sent colonies into most of the same, 
expelling thence the Carians, and constituting his own 
sons there for governors, and also freed the sea 
from pirates as much iis he could, for the better 
coming in^as is likely, of his own revenue. 

44 For theTl^miy^s in old time and such barbarians f 
as in the continent lived near unto the sea, or else 

*Thc cluster of the Arch* lago nearest Attica. 

f The Greeks called a! .iihcr nations barbarians, which gc« 
nerally means no more than people*)!* a different stock. 
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inhabited tfic islands, when they began more often to 
cross over to one another in ships, became tliieves, 
and wiuit abroad, under the eonjluct^ of their most 
puissant men, bofli to onrich themselves, and to fetch 
in maintenance for the weak : and falling upon towns • 
unfortified, and scatteringly inhabited, rifled them, 
and made this the best means of their l^ing ; being 
at that time a matter nowlnflre in disgrace, but rather 
carrying with it sofliething of glory. This is mani- 
fest by some that dwell on the continent, among whom, 
so it be performed nobly, it is still •esteemed as an 
ornament. The same also is pnned by some of the 
ancient poets, who introduce men questioning such 
as sail by, on all coasts alike, wliether they be thieves 
or not* ; as a thing neither scorned by # such as were 
asked, nor upbraided by those that were desirous to 
know. They also rybbec^ one another within the 
main land : and much «of Greece useth that old 
custom, as the Locrians called »Ozol$ (or Stinkards ), 
the Acarnanians, and those of the continent in that 
quarter unto this day. Moreover the fashion of 
wearing iron remaineth yet with the people of that 
continent from their old trade of thieving. 

u For once they were wont throughout all Greece 
to go armed, because their houses were unfenccd and 
travelling unsafe, and accustomed themselves like 
the barbarians to the ordinary wearing of their 
armour. And the nations of Greece that li\e so yet, 
do testify that the same manner of life was anciently 
universal to all the resit-” 

A condition of society identical with that described 
in the latter part of this extract still exists among the 

* So Nestor addresses Telemacbus, “ Strarr3i#, who are you, 
from whence do you navigate the watery way ? Is it with any 
settled purpose, or do you roam at hazard like robbers over the 
sea, who wander wagering their own lives, bearing evil to others P” 
Odyss. iii, 71. 

f Thucyd. book i. chap, 4, 6. We use Hobbes’s translation. 
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Curdish, and Caucasian, and other Asiatic moun- 
taineers, and existed till lately in the Scottish High- 
lands. But (Jpscry)tions of the latter hav# been 
multiplied, until they lune btK-omeVamiliar in men’s 
•mouths as household terms ; and we pass in preference 
to a less hackneyed subject. In the eighth’nnd ninth 
centuries th^ piratical spirit of ancient Greece was 
revived among those tiefec Danes and Norwegians, 
wifi) led a. life of constant raping and bloodshed; of 
interminable warfare at home, of frightful dcvasta- 
tion abroad. “*The Sea-kings of the North were a 
race of beings whom Kurope beheld with horror. 
Withouta yard of territorial property with no wealth 
but their ships, no force but r t heir crews, and no hope 
but from theifc sword 1 *, they swarmed upon the bois- 
terous ocean, and plundered uneven district that 
they could approach. . . . # ft is declared to lia\c 

been a law or custom in the North, that oiu 1 of the 
male children should be selected to remain at home 
to inherit the government. The rest were exiled to 
the ocean, # to wield their sceptres amid the turbulent, 
waters. The consent of the northern societies entitled 
all men of royal descent, who assumed piracy as a 
profession, to enjoy the name of kings, though they 
possessed no territory. The sea-kings had the same 
honour, but they were only a portion of those pirates, 
or vikinqr, who in the ninth century were covering 
the ocean. Not only the children of the kings, but 
every man of importance equipped ships, and roamed 
the seas to acquire property by force. Piracy was 
not only the most hoqpurable occupation and the 
best harvest of wealth; it was not only consecrated 
to public L^njyjtioii by the illustrious who pursued it, 
but no one was esteemed noble, no one was respected, 
who did not return in the winter to his home with 
ships laden with boo V 7 Part of the regulations 
* Turner, Ang. 
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of*a,hnnd of pirates is preserved by Hartholinus, aiul 

mav serve as a specimen of the better class, though 

the reader may not be inclined to # agr^e with him in 

considering them as men “devoted to virtue, bravery 

and humanity, rather than to the oppression ofinno- 

cent persons / ” These regulations were called the 

constitutions of King Half. “No one n/ight wear a 

sword more than an ell in lAigth, that they might be 

compelled to close in battle. Each was to be eijifhl 

in strength to twelve ordinary men. They made 

prisoners neither women, nor boys.* None was to 

bind his wounds until the lapse of twenty hours. 

These men even where infested the land, and every 

where were victorious. *The\ Taj at anchor at the 

ends n! headlands. Thej neve* raisedjbulwarks on 

l heir ships’ sides, atid never lowered their sails, let 

the wind blow as it vvqpld. % Their captain never had 

in his ship more than sixty men.” No less creditable 

were the ordinances of Ilialn^ir, tl^e sum of which 

was, that his men should plunder ueifher traders nor 

husbandmen; that thev should neither rob women of 
* .• 

their money, nor earn them oil* against their consent : 
and should not eat raw flesh V’ The fieicer class 
indulged in thb disgusting tood,and washed it down 
suitably with draughts of blood. Savage in all things, 
it was an amusement to toss infants from one to 
another, and catch them on the points of their lances. 
Many used to work themselves literally into a state of 
bestial ferocity. Those who were subject to these pa- 
vox j sins were called Hersorkir: they studied to resem- 
ble wild beasts ; they excited^hemselves to a strength 
which has been compared to that of bears ; and this uri- 
natuial power was succeeded, as we may w suppose, 
by corresponding debility. In the J< reneh and Italian 
romances, we frequently find a warrior endowed, for 
a part of the day, witli a double or treble share of 
* Bartholin us, de causis contempt® a Danis mortis, lib. ii. 9. 
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strength ; and it is not improbable that the fiction# nil y 
have been derived from this species of frenzy, which 
is thus descfibect by the Danis!} historian, Saxo 
Grammaticus. “ Sivald had seven sons, so skilled 
in magic, that, impelled by the sudden access of fury, 
they used often to howl savagely, to gnaw their shields, 
to devour Vive coals, and rush fearlessly into fire ; 
and this passion could only be jippeased by confine- 
ment in fetters, or by human blood.” This Sivald 
and Haldan were rivals for the Swedish crown. 
Sivald challenged Haldan to decide their quarrel by 
contending alone with himself and his se\en sons. 
The latter answered/ 1 that t|ie legitimate form of the 
duel did not admit of more tliau two. “No wonder,” 
replied his antagonist, “ that a man without wife, or 
offspring, whose mind and body tire alike deficient in 
warmth, should refuse the proftered encounter. Hut 
my children, who own lfic qs the author of their 
existence, and piyselfthave one common origin, and 
must be considered as one man.” The force of the 
argument* was admitted, and in obedience to this 
modest request, Haldan knocked out the brains of 
the eight. 

The same warrior was challenged by another 
Berserkir, named Harthben, who always had tvvehe 
chosen men in attendance to prevent his doing mischief 
when the fit was upon him. Upon hearing that 
llaldan undertook to fight himself and his followers, 
he was seized with a paroxysm which was not subdued 
until he had killed six of them, by way of trying his 
hand : and then he war killed by his antagonist, as 
he richly deserved, for throwing away half his 
chance *. #% So*aJso we read that Odin could blunt 
the weapons of his enemies ; that his soldiers went to 
battle without armour, biting their shields, raging 
like wolves or dogs • uke bears or bulls in strength, 
* Saxo. ^b. vii. * 
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they slaughtered their foes, and were themselves in- 
vulnerable to tire and sword *. At length, however, 
this p%ssion changed from a distiyctiovi to a reproach, 
and was ultimately prohibited by penal laws. 

Harold llarfager, or the Fairhaired, who consoli- 
dated Nbrway under his sceptre, a.d. 910, cleared 
the Northern Ocean from the scourged of piracy, as 
did Minos the Grecian sea??. Still the spirit of depre- 
dation was alive. The spread of Christianity mode- 
rated the excesses of the Northmen, but it was long 
ere their fondness for freebooting tvas extinguished ; 
nay, the very rites of religion were employed to give 
a sanction to robbery. Maritime expeditions seemed 
to the Danes pious anft necessary, that they might 
protect themselves from the man sion* of their Scla- 
vonic neighbours An the continent, and piracy was 
therefore practised uyder certain laws, which in the 
opinion of Bartholinus •breathe a spirit of defence 
rather than of aggression. “ Dirate»Jiad power to take 
such ships as appeared suited to their purpose, even 
without consent of the owners, upon payment of one- 
eighth of the booty by way of hire. Before a voyage 
they made confession to the priests, and having under- 
gone penance, they received the sacrament, as if at the 
point of death, believing that things would go more 
prosperously, if they duly propitiated God be tore war. 
Content with their food and armour, they avoided 
burdening their vessels, and took nothing that could 
delay their vojage. Their watches were frequent, 
their mode of life sparing. They slept leaning upon 
their oars. Their battles# were numerous: their 
victory ever easy, and almost bloodless. The booty 
was shared equally, the master receiving no larger 
portion than a common rower. Those Christians 
whom they found enslaved in the captured vessels, 


* Bart holm u?, ii. 5. 
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they presented with clothing, and dismissed to tlioi( 
own homes *'* 

The frantic r#vagys of these barbarians havj; been 
described by the sufferers, and* belong in pail to our 
f>wn hi^ton ; while tlio'-e committed by t lit' unknown 
tribes, who two thousand \cais he/ore oceifpied the 
other e\tivm%\ ol Kurope, are Ion g f s/mv forgotten, 
or remembered only in file fluttering' liadition s ol 
then 1 enimfruneu. The former, llferefbie, an* known 
and execrated, while the latter stand lair with the 
world: and in tfie absence of evidence, we are tar 
from wishing; to impute to them that bestial ferocity 
which so often disgraced the Noithmcn : l)iit who 
can compare the passages just given with that (|uoted 
from Tliucvdijes, witlvuut being convinced that they 
refer to corresponding periods of civilization, and de- 
scribe similar principles, nof t similar modes of ac- 
tion? And as the best historical account*- which we 
can procure represent the feelings and habits of the 
early Greeks as closely akin to those of our own 
barbarous ancestors, so their traditions and fables 
lead us to the same conclusion. The Scaldic poems 
bear, indeed, a more savage cast ; some sa\ from the 
inhospitable rigour of out noithern sky ; but more 
probably because we possess them in their original, 
or nearly their original, state, while the earliest 
Greek compositions extant were written in an age 
comparatively civilized. Hut the heroes of both were 
actuated by the same spirit. Siegliid and Wolf 
Dietrich differ little but in external ornament from 
Castor, or Achilles, or loomed: their pride was in 
the same accomplishments, their delight in the same 
pleasures, tHeir hope in ail immoitality of the same 
sensual enjoy inenTst. 

* Baithol. l.ii.9. 

j* Wc speak with smu ee of doubt, both from the fluctua- 
ting notions of the Greeks upon this head, and from imperfect 
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* § Soim‘ sketch of the life of Stau haterus, a purely fir- 
tilious prison, may sei ve as a spot linen ol these stoiies. 

Stafchafei us # \vus bom in S'+edtft a tew \eais 

• 

mpi untime with then opinion" I lie tuihesit itmg belief of thn 
( i itu n itiAMis m i li i{)|)\ immoi t ihl\ w is know n e\ e n in tile time 

<>! I ut in uni i" t c le 1 i iff (1 b\ h m m i line inri w c ll-L now n p is- 

"i i I hi uniniH t ihly ol Home \ heme s \ns iwumiul imf di s- 
c >nte nh <1 I ilk m ( to iih ( / (U^ith * s i\ s Ai lul/cs (Od \i 1^7^), 

4 /would i ill ( / I i tl?'hud i \ mt of some uuily uni) \Pho^a 
nit iris ol lift in "( uit\ ill m r u It ( um the whole of the ele- 
ct i c il ( )|ln i j) i"x i t s to the s him t fkt t irt t ollee ted it the 
iK^nmmjol tit llm 1 book of tlu ItepuhTu, by PI Uo, w ho ob- 
jt ( Is suioii"l\ to the ii L*b t l is inihin di illi m object of tei- 
ioi. \ 1 1 m motlici j • is i r o lion* i "|k iks of tlu ‘‘llysiui 
pi un, unit 1 uil o! tm i irtli w luit m ui s lilt is t iciest, wheie 
l tit is no snow noi inti ini wintti, but thithei oti in c\ei 
\\ dts the ( le u tout <1 «j ih s ol tin \n t s^ to iclu sti men ,f (Oil. i\ . 
r >li ) j f Icsiod, t u tl i 5 tin i li ind, t W oi ks ind I) i\ s v. Ibb, ) uid 

nine < intones illti, Pintle (ty ii J spe iks o( ,e iutuie life as 

j n It i lly h i| p\ , «i si nbm^ i» t i i tn ms clem Iy s mil ir to those of 

tic I ist <ju >t i turn 1 1 o in 1 fonu t Ml the se \w itci s ippe u to pi n e 

tic n Inppincss in pcilntiest tluMdcss^ ue no Jongei c oni- 

jjelled to till the c u th ot n t\ i r itc* the oc c m , the > 1c id a < m * h ss 

lik, thu( ix no hIuciui to sensual pit isiucs, except tint the 
c nth piodut c s Imi its spout uu on h il i ( c i \ c n j uoi t ven to then 
c ontinumg to t iki <kl J i in inn i i mtu dm tn 1 itei mthois 
tluy in desciihcd ictunm tlu h ihits mil pie asures ol hie, 
(see the note on tlu sc lu hum ot ( dli ti itus, c h ip \..()\ Met i\. 
ill) mil mine espec i dl\ tbi pissigt m \ irgil, n. h”) I , w hie h, 
but to i w intinj; tin pc i son d supt i mtuuluu e ot Odm, beats linu h 
ilhiiidI itu i <o lie Imc 1 \ dli ill i 

1 1m i Ii I 1 i lit 1 1 th ii (hin >ts from u, 

1 lu n shiiiuiv, mns m l i ouisti s ti mu <1 to u u ; 

1 lu ir limes live l m i u th, tl < u sit Is u o in 1, 

1 u i tio n tlu n li nil s i t/e tlu 11 uu i} l, i omul, 

1 lu lull t I »s(x u I i I 1 1 \ 1 ll ill Vl 

A n l < u i of li mot lit l le etli s n \ i \ t 

So in ( In i ( il s 1 1 s w » u tt on tlu } l on 

boim di l tlu s it,, nut so m the choir in lint mi. 

0# Dt /den 

Mitford, on the other bind, "i\s, tbit 4 *he di unken pindise of 
the So in it in ivi in Odin w is ie dl> i notion, is we teai n fi mn PI ito, 
of the highest mtiijiuty among the ( uec ks.” (( hip n sect l) 
He has not, howcvei, h i\tn leteiuuts, ,uul we much lcgiet tint 
we have not been able to hud the passage. 


. *> 
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after the Christian era. He was of giant statiyc*, 
and of strength and courage correspondent to the 
magnitude of Ills fr^ine, so that in prowess ke was 
held inferior to none of mortal parentage ; and as 
tie excelled all in bodily endowments, so liis life was 
protracted to three times the usual duration of human 
existence. ftike his great prototype, the Grecian 
Hercules, he traversed the^iieighbouring regions, and 
went e\en to Ireland and Constantinople, in quest of 
adventures; but unlike him, he was animated by a 
most intolerant lftitred of e\ entiling* approaching to 
luxury, insomuch that he treated an imitation to din- 
ner as an insult, anfi inflicted severe punishment 
upon all who were so imprudently hospitable as to 
request his company. *For it was the mark of a buf- 
foon and parasite, he said, to run 4 after the smell of 
another man's kitchen, icy the# sake of better fare \ 
In other respects, the severity pf his manners was 
more commendable ; when he found any of the classes 
who live by the follies or vices of mankind, mixing 
with soldiery, he drove them away with the scourge, 
esteeming them unworthy to receive death from the 
hands of brave men. In addition to his other ac- 
complishments, he was skilled in poetry, and perse- 
cuted luxury in verse no less successfully than by 
corporeal inflictions, as is evident from certain of his 
compositions, which have been translated into Latin 
by Saxo Grammaticus. 

lie went to Russia on purpose to fight Visin, who 
possessed the power of blunting weapons with a look, 
and trusting in this magi’ power, exercised all sorts 
of cruelty and oppression. Starchaterus rendered file 
charm of lfctavaiMiy covering his sword with thin 
leather, and then obtained an easy victory. 

Nine warriors of tried valour offered to Helgo, 
king of Norway, the id' » native of doing battle singly 

* He had the advantage over Hercules here; see the Alccstes, 
v, 763, ed. Monk. ' 
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•against tin 1 nine, or losing li is bride upon liis mar- 
day. Ilelgo thought it best to appear by his 
champion, and requested the assistance of Starclm- 
terns, •who was .so eager for tli* atAenture, that in 
following Ilelgo to the appointed place, in one day, 
and on ti>ot, he performed a journey which had oc- 
cupied the Uni!;, who travelled on horseback, during 
twelve days. On the marrow, which was the ap- 
pointed day, a seedling a mountain, which was,thc 
place of meeting, he cho^e a -*po t exposed to tile wind 
and -now, and then, as if it wevi^ spring, tin owing 
olf his clothes, he set himself to dislodge the lleas 
that nestled in them. Then the nine warriors as- 
cended the mountain <u i the ^ther side, and shewed 
the dilferencc of their hardihood by lighting a tire in 
a sheltered spot. Not peicehing thtir antagonist, 
one went to look out from the mountain top, who 
saw at a distance an^ld irtan, cmeied with snow r up 
to the shoulders. •They asked him if it were he 
who was to light with them, Tind firing answered in 
the allinnative, enquired further, whether he would 
reeei\e them singly, or all togHhei. Ilfs reply was 
rather more churlish than the question desen ed. 
“When the dog** bark at me L dri\e them olf alto- 
gether, and not one by one.” Theu, after a seveie 
battle, he slew them all. 

At last, being overtaken by age, he thought it tit 
to terminate his life belore his glory was dimmed by 
decrepitude; for men u ed to consider it disgraceful 
for a warrior to perish by sickness. So lie hung 
i omul his neek one hundred and twenty pounds of 
gold, the spoil of one Olo, To buy the good office* of 
an executioner, thinking it tit that the wealth which 
he had obtained by another i)i;ui , ‘’ death should lie 
spent in procuring his own. And meeting llather, 
whose father he had formerly slain, he exhorted him 
to take vengeance ibr that injury, and pointed out 

• 0 d 
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what he would gain hy doing so. JIather willingly 
consented , and Starchatcrus, stretching out his ne*k J 
bade him strike boldly, adding*, for his encourage- 
ment, that ifheSeaprd between the sieved heAd and 
the trunk before the latter touched the earth, he 
would become invincible in arms. Now, wljether lie 
said this out of good will, or to be quits with his 
slayer, who ran a good chance of being crushed by 
the Jailing giant, is doubt till. Tlv head stricken olf 
at a blow, bit the earth, retaining its feroeitj in 
death: but Starchaterus’ real meaning remained un- 
known, tor Hather shewed his prudence by declining 
to take a leap, which had lie taken, lie might ne\er 
have leapt again*. « , 

This is an early and rude specimen of an errant 
knight; the Same character which was afterwards 
expanded into Roland and Launcelot, the paladins 
and peers of Charlemagne atnl Arthur, worthies 
closely allied to the heroes *of Homer and Hesiod. 
The triple-bodied <jeryftn, theNemean lion and Ler- 
mcan hydra, the deliverance of Andromeda by Per- 
seus, the culture of the golden fleece, and above all, 
perhaps. Amyous, who compelled all strangers to 
box with him, till he was beaten by Pollux, and 
bound by oath to renounce the practice, are entirely 
in unison with the spirit and imagery of chivalric 
romance. Examples to this effect might easily be 
multiplied. But an essay cm the fictions of the 
Greeks would be foreign to the scope of this publica- 
tion : and it would be absurd to enter upon a critical 
investigation of*a series of stories, extended by some 
chronologers over seven Centuries, from the founda- 
tion of Argjos to the Trojan war, while Newton con- 
tracts them within a century and a half, which tell of 
little but bloodshed, abductions, and violence of all 
sorts, intermixed, however, w itu notices of those who 
* Joannes Magnc iiisl. Golhorunj. 
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invented the useful arts, an d fostered the /gradual 
jlhigTess of ci\ili/.ution. As we approach, however, 
to the Trojan war, a sort of twilight history begins 
to davvfi upon ns. It is to what mfy seem at first 
t lie strong-holds of fiction, to the exploits of Her- 
cules and Theseus, that we refer. The earliest as- 
certained fact is the establishment of a regular 
government by Minos; vjho also cleared the sea 
from pirates. At »o long interval the above-naiped 
heroes made another step in civilization ; they cleared 
the land from rapine, as Minos had cleared the sea. 
Other men, roaming in search of adventures, had 
carried bloodshed through the laud at the suggestion 
of their passions, or liv the advancement of their 
fame: but Hercules first traversed the earth with 
the express design of avenging the oppressed, and 
exterminating their oppressors, and the example was 
soon after followed by* his Kinsman, Theseus. Their 
exploits, of course, ore 'chiefly fabulous ; but it is 
worthy of observation, that those* .of Theseus ap- 
proach much nearer to probability than the far-famed 
labours of Hercules. Indeed the historymf the for- 
mer presents this peculiarity, that the accounts of his 
youth are consistent, and scarcely improbable, while 
those of his age run into all the extravagance of 
romance. Theseus, travelling from Truezen to 
Athens, was strongly urged to go by sea, the way by 
laud being beset with robbers and murderers. He 
refused to do so, being inflamed with emulation of 
Hercules’ renown; and on the journey signalized 
himself by slaying Sinnis, surnamed the Pine-bender, 
because lie dismembered travellers by tying them 
to the tops of trees forcibly brought together and 
then allowed to start asunder; Procrustes, who ex- 
hibited a passion for uniformity worthy a Herman 
general of the old school, [in reducing all men to the 
measure of his own bed, by stretching those who 
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were too short, and dockin'** those whit wove too 
long; together with others of less note, and simihfr 
habits. That Plutarch believed in th°se stork* > is 
evident, from .flu* trtne in whi^li he* recites irteui ; a 
corroboration, indeed, of no great weight, for he pro- 
ceeds with equal gravity to relate thing; whivh no one 
will credit; but in this instance his account of the 
state of Greece gives wavantv for his belief, and is 
its(Jf confirmed by our knowledge of later ages. 
The passage has often been quoted, but it is striking, 
and to the purpose, and its want of uovelty, thcio- 
fbre, shall be no bar to its insertion. ‘ fc Thc world 
at that time brought^ forth men, which for stmng- 
ness in their arms, foj switlifcjs-, of their feet, and lor 
a generall strength of the whole body, did lavre pass 
the common Torce oi*others, and # were never weary 
for any labour or travail they took in hand. Hut for 
all this, they never emphftod tficse gifts of nature to 
any honest, or profitable thing? but rather delighted 
villainously to hurt arid wrong others; as if all the 
fruit and profit of their extraordinary strength had 
consisted i ft cruelty and violence only, and to be able 
to keej) others under and in subjection ; and to force, 
destroy, and spoil all that came to their hands. 
Thinking that the more part of those which think it 
a shame to do ill, and commend justice, equity, and 
humanity, do it ol* faint, cowardly hearts, b°cau *e 
they dare not wrong others, for fear they should le- 
cci\e wrong thew^chc^ ; and, tlnnd'nte, t li.it they 
which by might could have vantage over others, had 
nothing to do with such qualities V’ 

The enormities ascribed to Sinnis and his fellows 
have disc i^lited the whole train of adventures to 
which they belong: but this is an untenable ground 

* We quote here, and in future, r »m Sn I hom is Ninth’s transla- 
tion, A.n. 1579. Ninth transl * Imm the luetic h ol Ani)ot. 
His version has been compaied with the original, and coriectcd. 
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o£ doubt. lie who reads descriptions of the state of 
England, before laws were strong enough to control 
private •violence, given by contemporaries who saw 
what they relate, # aiul whose narratives bear the im- 
press of sincerity, will better appreciate the extent of 
human ferocity. In the reign of Stephen disorder 
was at its height. “The barons cruelly oppressed 
the wretched men of the laifd with castle-works, and 
when the cattles were made, they tilled them \rith 
dc\ils and e\il men. Then took they those whom 
they supposed to ha\e any goods? both by night 
and da\, labouring men and women, and threw 
them into the prison for their *gold and silver, and 
indicted on them unutterable tortures : for never were 
an\ martyrs so tortured as thpy were. f Some they 
hanged up b\ the fleet, and smoked them with foul 
Mnoke, and some b\ # the tjmmbs, or the head, and 
hung coats of mail on thrir feet. They tied knotted 
cords about their heads, and twistpd them until the 
pain went to their brains. They put* them into dun- 
geons where were adders, and snakes, and toads, 
and so destroyed them. Some they place?! in a cru- 
cet house; that is, in a chest that was short and 
narrow, and not deep, whereiu they put sharp stones, 
and so thrust the man therein, that they broke all 
the limbs. In many of the castles were things loath- 
some and grim, called Sachcuteges, of which two or 
three men had enough to bear one. They were thus 
made; they were fastened to a beam, having a sharp 
iron to go about a man's throat, so that lie could in 
no direction either sit, or li|», or sleep, but bear all 
that iron. Many thousands they wore out with 
hunger. I neither can, nor may 1 J*ll all the 
wounds and pains, which they indicted on wretched 
men in this land*.” 

“ Some, seeing the sweetness of their country turned 
♦ Ingram’s Saxon Chronicle, 
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were too short, and docking tliose wluf were (on 
long ; together with others of less note, and simikfr 
habits. That Plutarch believed in these stories is 
evident, from ftie tflne in whi^h he* recites tfiem; a 
corroboration, indeed, of no great weight, for he pro- 
ceeds with equal gravity to relate thing* vvhivh no one 
will credit ; but in this instance hi 1 - account of the 
state of Greece gives warranty for his belief, and is 
itsitff coutirmed by our knowledge of later ages. 
r Fhe passage lias often been quoted, but it is striking, 
and to the purpose, and its want of novelty, there- 
fore, shall be no bar to its insertion. “The world 
at that time brought^ forth men, which tor strong- 
ness in their arms, fof swiftness of their feet, and lor 
a generall strength of the whole bodv, did iarre pass 
the common Toree ol*others, and were never weary 
lor any labour or travail the) took in hand, lint for 
all this, they never emphfwd tTiese gifts of nature to 
any honest, or profitable thing? but rather delighted 
villainously to Hurt afld wrong others; as if all the 
fruit and profit of t heir extraordinary strength had 
consisted ift cruelty and violence only , and to he aide 
to keep others under and in .subjection; and to force 1 , 
destroy, and spoil all that came to their hands. 
Thinking that the more part of those which think it 
a shame to do ill, and commend justice, equit), and 
humanity, do it of faint, cowardly hearts, because 
they dare not wrong others, for tear they should re- 
ceive wrong themselves; and, therefore, that they 
which by might could have vantage over others, had 
nothing to do with such qualities*.” 

The enormities ascribed to Sinnis and his fellows 
have discarded the whole train of adventures to 
which they belong: hut this is an untenable ground 

* We quote here, ami mi future, fiom ft ir Thomas North’s transla- 
tion, a. d. 1571). North Iranshii from the French of Anqnt. 
His version has been compared with the original, and corrected. 
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n£douht. Ifc who reads descriptions of the state of 
England, before laws were strong enough to control 
pri\ale ^violence, given by contemporaries who saw 
what they relate, # and whose narratives bear the im- 
press of sincerity, will better appreciate the extent of 
human (etocity. In the reign of Stephen disorder 
was at its height. “The barons cruelly oppressed 
the wretched men of the laifd with castle-works, and 
when the castles were made, they filled them writh 
dc\ils and e\il men. Then took they those whom 
they supposed to have any goods? both by night 
and day, labouring men and women, and threw 
them into the prison for their *>old and silver, and 
indicted on them unutterfible tortures : for never were 
any martyrs so tortured as thpy \vcre. # Some they 
hanged u]) by the deet, and smoked them with foul 
smoke, and some by^tlie tjnunbs, or the head, and 
hung coats of mail on thfir feet. r riiey tied knotted 
cords about their heads, and twistfd them until the 
pain went to their brains. They put* them into dun- 
geons where were adders, and snakes, and toads, 
and so destroyed them. Some they placed in a cru- 
cet house; that is, in a chest that was short and 
narrow, and not deep, wherein they put sharp stones, 
and so thrust the man therein, that they broke all 
the limbs. In many of the castles were things loath- 
some and grim, called Saehenteges, of which two or 
three men had enough to bear one. They were thus 
made ; they were fastened to a beam, having a sharp 
iron to go about a man's throat, so that he could in 
no direction either sit, or li^, or sleep, but bear all 
that iron. Many thousands they wore out with 
hunger. I neither can, nor may I iCll all the 
wounds and pains, which they inflicted on wretched 
men in this land * ” 

“ Some, seeing the sweetness of their country turned 
* Ingram’s Saxon Chronicle, 
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into bitterness, went into foreign parts : others Jju'lt 
hovels about churches in hope of security, and there 
passed life in* fear and pain, subsisting tbr«lack of 
food (for famine was telt dit-adfiifly over all E ng- 
land) upon the forbidden and unused llesh of dogs 
and horses, or relieving hunger with raw herbs and 
roots, until throughout the produces men, wasted 
bv famine, died in crowds, or went voluntarily with 
thfir families into a miserable exile. You might 
see towns ot famous name, standing lonel\, and 
altogether emptied by the death of their inhabitants 
of all ages and sexes; the fields whitening under a 
thriving harvest, but Jlu* husbandman cut o!f by pes- 
tilential famine ere it ripened : and all England wore 
the face of gqjef and calamity, of misery and oppres- 
sion. In addition to these cvil^, the savage multi- 
tude of barbarians who ijpsortyd to Kngland for the 
gains of warfare was moved neither by the bowels of 
piety nor by any feeling of human compassion tor 
such misery: everywhere they conspired from their 
castles to j,lo all wickedness, being always at leisure 
to rob the poor, to promote quarrels, and intent 
everywhere upon slaughter with all the malice of a 
wicked mind.” Even churchmen amused themselves 
with these, pastimes. “The bishops themselves, as T 
am ashamed to say, not all indeed, but many of 
them, clad in handsome armour, rode up and down on 
prancing horses with these upsetters of their country ; 
shared in their booty ; exposed to tetters, or torture, 
knights, or any wealthy persons soever, whom they 
intercepted ; and being themselves the head and cause 
of all this wickedness, they threw the blame not on 
themselves**but only upon their followers 

Enough of general descriptions, which are fully 
borne out by the particulars related. “ In the reign 

v Gesta Stephani, ap. Duchesne, Script, Normarm. p, %!, 2. 
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of'Sjoplion, Robert, the son of Hubert, had gotten 
possession of* the castle of I)e\izes. He was a man 
exceeding all within memory in barba^ty, and blas- 
phemy, who used # freelj* to make fioast, that he had 
been present when twenty-four monks were burnt 
together wTth their church, and profess that he would 
do as much in Kngland, and ruin utterly the abbey 
of Malmsbury. If he ewer dismissed a prisoner un- 
ransomed, and without the torture, which \ery sel- 
dom happened, at such times, when they thanked 
him in (iod’s name, I have with these ears heard 
him answer, ‘Hod will nexer own the obligation to 
ire. 1 lie would expose his c;j)ti\es naked to the 
burning sun, anointed w # ith honey, to attract flies, 
and such other tojmenting inserts :, V’ This worthy 
met with a tit end, Iring taken and hanged ; but this 
act of retribution waspme pf illegal \iolence, being 
done by a knight who held Marlborough castle, with- 
out a shadow of authority, and apparently on the prin- 
ciple that any one had a right to abate* a nuisance. 

“ Jn these times (the reign of William Rufus) men 
come not to great name but by the highest wickedness. 
Thomas, a great baron near Laudun in France, was 
great in name, because he was extreme in wickedness. 
At enmity with the sun minding churches, he had 
brought all their wealth into his own exchequer. If 
any one by force or guile wen 1 holdeu in his keeping, 
truly might that man say, ‘the pains of hell got hold 
upon me/ Murder was his glory and delight. 
.Against all usage, he placed a countess in a dungeon, 
whom the foul rutlian harassed with fetters and 
toimcnts to extort money, lie would speak words 
of peace to his neighbour, and stab YMa to the 
lieait with a smile, and hence, under his cloak, 
he more often wore his sword naked than sheathed. 


* William of Malmsbury, Hist. Novell, lib. ii. 
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Therefore, men feared, respected, worshipped .hmi. 
All through France was he spoken of. Daily did 
his estate, Lis treasure, his \assalage increase. 
Wouldst thou hear the end*of this villain? being 
stricken with a sword unto death, refusing to repent, 
and turning away his head from the Lord’s body, 
in such manner he perished: so that it might well 
be said, ‘ Befitting to your life wps that death.’ You 
hcTve seen Robert de lielcsine, n Norman baron, 
who when established in his castle was Pluto , 
Megieva, Cerbehis , or any thing that can be named 
more dreadful, lie took pains not to dismiss , but to 
dispatch his eapthes).' Pretending to be in play he 
put out his son’s eyes with his thumbs, while he was 
muffled up *\n a clock ; he impaled persons of both 
sexes. Ilorrid slaughter was a* a meat pleasant to 
his soul : therefore was lr fbupd in all men’s mouths, 
so that the wonderful doings qf Robert de Belesme 
passed into proverbs.*, Let us come at length to the 
end. lie who had afflicted others in prison, being 
at last tlnjpwn into prison by King Henry, ended his 
wicked life by an enduring punishment*.” 

It was this state of disorder which produced knight- 
errantry, and there is nothing absurd in belie\ing 
that equal lawlessness in another country was 
checked by the same sort of interference. The 
reality of knight-errantry has, indeed, been ques- 
tioned ; it has been pronounced a fiction, suited to 
the wants of the period in which it was supposed to 
exist. If this were so, and the tales ’of Hercules and 
Theseus equally groundless, it would still be curious 
to see that men had been led to imagine the same 
means of'Hiaking amends for the want of an execu- 
tive power: but we do not believe this to be the case. 
The romances gave system and consistency to the 


* Henry of Huntingdon, De Episcopis sui tcmporis. 
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scattered acts of individuals; they described the bet- 
ter qualities of knighthood in their own days, and 
tilled ftp the picture with imagjnar/ virtues, and 
preter-human prowess* attributes which men are 
always ready to confer on their ancestors, as Nestor 
makes the heroes with whom he fought in youth far 
superior to those whom he ^lectured in old age, and 
Homer endows thgsc who fought under Troy with 
the strength of three or tour men , “such as mortals 
now lire." lint their productions I>eur the stump of 
copies , not originals, and it is not *\ cry easy to be- 
lieve that they would have imented , or their au- 
dience and readers reljshed, ^characters and rules 
of action for which their own experience ga\e no 
warrant. • • 

There is, however, a double Theseus, of historic 
as well as legendary* fani« In his latter capacity, 
both for the degree <*f rAility, and the nature of his 
exploits, he may be compared t(/ # Arthur; in his 
former, still to draw an illustration from British his- 
tory, he is not unworthy to be placed by.the side of 
Alfred. The union of these two, discordant as it 
may appear, is not more so than that of the poetic 
and the historical Theseus. Alfred, indeed, signa- 
lised his military talents in* many hard-fought fields, 
but his victories were those of a general : the exploits 
of Theseus were those of* a knight. But among the 
mass of stories of questionable truth or unques- 
tioned falsehood relating to him, it is generally 
acknowledged that this man, whose very existence 
we might else have doubted, was the author of 
extensive and judicious reforms in government, such 
as proved the foundation of Attic greatness : reforms 
which he effected by the rarest and most \irtuous 
of all sacrifices, the resignation of his own power*. 

* Perhaps this is too positively asserted. No doubt exists as 
to the political operation, bqt it has been questioned whether 
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stricken with a sword unto death, refusing* to repent, 
and turning away his head from the Lord’s body, 
in such manner he perished : so that it might well 
be said, ‘ Befitting to your life wps that death.’ You 
h;Vve seen Robert de Belesme, a Norman baron, 
who when established in his castle was Pluto, 
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* Henry of Huntingdon, De Episcopis sui temporis. 
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suaMered acts of individuals ; they described the bet- 
ter cjualities of knighthood in their own days, and 
tilled ftp the picture with imagjnarjf virtues, and 
preter-lmman prowess* attributes which men arc 
always ready to confer on their ancestors, as Nestor 
makes the heroes with whom he fought in youth far 
superior to those whom he ^lectured in old age, and 
Homer endows thgse who fought under Troy with 
the strength of three or tour men, “ such as mortals 
now are.” But their productions bear the stain]) of 
copies, not originals, and it is not Very easy to be- 
lieve that they would have invented, or their au- 
dience and readers reljshed, ^characters and rules 
of action for which their own experience gave no 
warrant. • * 

There is, however, a double Theseus, of historic 
as well as legendary* tame* In his latter capacity, 
both for the degree <*f reality, and the nature of his 
exploits, he may be eompartd tu .Arthur; in his 
former, still to draw on illustration from British his- 
tory, he is not unworthy to be placed by«the side of 
Alfred. The union of these two, discordant as it 
may appear, is not more so than that of the poetic 
and the historical Theseus. Alfred, indeed, signa- 
lised his military talents in' many hard-fought fields, 
but his victories were those of a general : the exploits 
of Theseus were those of a knight. But among the 
mass of stories of questionable truth or unques- 
tioned falsehood relating to him, it is generally 
acknowledged that this man, whose very existence 
we might else have doubted, was the author of 
extensive and judicious reforms in government, such 
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of all sacrifices, the resignation of his own power*. 

* Perhaps this is too positively asserted. No doubt exists as 
to the political operation, bqt it has been questioned whether 
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Attica was <1 hull'd into twelve districts, shires,. we 
might call them, except that, taken altogether, they 
were less tha«C< one of the larger English counties, 
Professedly forming one bod'y, ana owning a pre- 
carious obedience to one ])rinee, they had still their 
pettv and conflicting interests, and could with difli- 
culty be induced to concur in any measures tor the 
benefit of the whole. f f lieseus, ^encouraged by the 
popularity which he had gained by «Ieli\ eriiify Athens 
front its subjection to Crete*’, undertook to substitute 
a better polity. 1 tk !!e went through the several 
towns, and persuaded the inhabitants to give up their 
separate council* and magistrates, and submit to a 
common jurisdiction. Kverv man was to retain his 
dwelling and bis property as before ; but justice was 
to be administered, and all public business trans- 
acted at Athens. The muss of* the people came into 
his measures, and to subdue the reluctance of the 
powerful, who were loth to resign the importance 
accruing from the local magistracies, he ga\e up 
much of his own authority, reserving only the com- 
mand of the army, and the care of watching over the 
execution of the laws. Opposition was silenced by 
bis liberality, together with the tear of his power, 
ability and courage, and the union of Attica was 
effected by him, and made lasting. To bind it closer, 
without disturbing the religious observances of the 
several towns, he instituted a common festival in 
honour of Minerva, which was called the least of 
union, and ( Panalhenrra ) the least of all the Athe- 
nians*!* * 

This process bears some resemblance to the conso- 
lidation of*Phe Saxon Heptarchy, nominally effected 

Theseus had a more real existence than the other heroes who gave 
their names to, or were named ai - the several Athenian tribes. 
See Arnold’s Thucyd. Appendix *11. 

* Greece, p. 5. % 


f It), p. 6. 
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by Egbert, blit completed, and made truly beneficial 
by Mfred. The evils which were ty be reformed 
were very ditfcrcfit in Jhe two c.rvs ; at Athens civil 
dissension was to be lemedied; in England a rude 
people, intermixed with foreign barbarians more 
Jlrocious than themselves, and reduced to poverty by 
a series of destructive invasions, required a strong 
curb for the re estSbli diluent of order and seemly. 
We must not expect, then fore, to find any lescm- 
blance between their institutions : § the Saxons re- 
quired no measmes to |>revent civil war, and inspire 
a spirit of nationality : the Athenians, though well 
inclined to civil broils,#ie^peited, fiom the earliest 
dawn of history, the security of property, and in con- 
sequence far outstripped the rest of (Ju f ece m wealth 
and refinement Nevertheless the names of these 
princes may fairly In' selected to adorn the same 
page : both advanced beyond their age in legislative 
and political science; both flirccttd their wisdom, 
power, and popularity, to truly noble ends, and 
therefore merit the respect oi all who believe rank 
and office to have been instituted for other ends than 
for the advantage of those who possess them. 

We have spoken of lletcules and Theseus as 
indicating the commencement of Grecian history. 
Previous to them, tacts are mentioned which we have 
no ground to disbelieve, as the various settlements 
by Phicnician or Egyptian emigrants; but all further 
particulars of these persons, with the exception of 
Minos, are of such a nature, that where we find no 
internal evidence to pronofmee them fabulous, we 
can yet assign but scanty reasons for inlying con- 
fidently upon their truth. But about t hi 4 - era our 
knowledge begins to increase. We must refer to it 
an event of which it is not easy to fix the date with 
certainty; namely, the celebrated Argonautie expe- 
dition, in which both these heroes are said to have 
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joined : a statement, however, irreconcileable ».vfth 
the accounts of Theseus’ introduction to yEgeus, 
and the plot fbrme$i against him by, Medea With- 
out troubling ourselves to account for these discre- 
pancies, it is evident that the expedition, if it ever 
took place, which there seems reason to believe, in 
spite of Bryant’s opposition, who would ascribe this, 
and almost all other legends, to s ome faint traditions 
of 0 the deluge and preservation of Noah, must have 
borne a close resemblance to the Danish piratical ex- 
cursions which we have already described. Not long 
after occurs the first confederate war mentioned in 
Grecian history, that of the Seven against Thebes + ; 
an event so closely connected with mythology, that its 
reality might reasonably be questioned, but for the 
testimony of Homer and Hesiod . 1 The revolting na- 
ture of the struggle betv.een two brothers, for the 
kingdom of a banished, lhise-able, and neglected 
father, would incline i s indeed to give as little credit 
to the concluding tragedy of the house of Laius, as to 
the series p* crimes and misery by which that house had 
been polluted : but all arguments founded upon the 
horrors of such fratricidal warfare fall to the ground, 
when in the brightest period of chivalry we find it 
revived with no less rancour, and a no less fatal end, 
and the flower of French knighthood a calm specta- 
tor, nay, almost an actor in the scene. The strife 

* The arrival of Theseus at Athens roused Medea’s jealousy, 
and she proposed to poison him. She did not arrive at Athens 
until some time after she had reached Greece with Jason and the 
Argonauts ; while the journey ,of Theseus from Trov.en to Athens 
appears to have been his first exploit. Either, therefore, Theseus 
was not an A^jonaut, or this charge against Medea is ungrounded. 

t Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of (Edipus, agreed, after 
the expulsion of their father, to reign alternate years in Thebes. 
Eteocles, however, at the end o' 1 »• first year, refused to surrender 
his power, upon which Polyn- ^ laid siege to the city, assisted by 
six other princes. The brothers met in battle, and fell by each 
other’s hands. • 
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bMween Don Pedro of Castile, and his brother Henry 
of Transtamara, the deadly struck* in which Pedro, 
who hifil already fdain one brother, fell,** when defeated 
and a prisoner, by tfie dagger of another against 
whom hi$ own hand was armed, involve circum- 
stances of horror scarce less adapted to dramatic 
effect, than those legends $vhich have so often em- 
ployed the Greek tragedians. 

Don Pedro was the legitimate heir to the crown 
of Castile. Don Henry and Don Fadrique (or Fre- 
derick) were his half-brothers by Donna Leonora de 
Gusman, whom their lather had entertained as his 
mistress, and even proclaimed queen, during the life- 
time of his lawful wifi*. When Pedro succeeded to 
the throne, at his mother’s instigation he ]>ut her 
rival to deat[i: his brothers, llenry and Fadrique, 
escaped, and the fbftner denounced his allegiance: 
the latter tied into Dortifgal ; but after some time he 
made his peace, returned, and \vas%q)pointed master 
of tile order of St. lago. When several months had 
elapsed, he was invited to join the court* at Seville, 
and take his share in the amusements of an approach- 
ing tournament, lie accepted the invitation, but 
was sternly and ominously received, and immediately 
executed within the palace. The friends of Pedro 
asserted, that the kin”* had, that very day, detected 
Don Fadrupie in a correspondence with his brother 
llenry and the Arragonese ; while popular belief 
attributed the slaughter of the master to the influence 
of Pedro’s mistress, Maria de Padilla. The circum- 
stances of this event are powerfully described in one 
of the Spanish ballads, so admirably translated by 
Mr. Lockhart. There is a peculiarity of construction 
in the ballad, the person of the narrator being changed 
in the course of it. It is commenced by the victim 
himself, who describes the alacrity with which he 
obeyed his brother’s siunmous. 

l) 3 
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I sat alone in Coimbra — the town myself had ta’en, — % ♦ 

When came into my chamber a messenger from Spain ; 

There was no treason in his look, an honest look he won , 

I from his hand the letter took — my toothers seal it bore, 

i Come, brother dear, the day draws near (*twas thus bespoke 
the king) 

1 For plenar court and nightly rport, within the listed ring.* 

Al^s, unhappy master, I easy credence lefot : 

Alas, for fast and faster I at his bidding went. 

When I set out out ffom Coimbra, and passed the bounds of Spain, 
I had a goodly company of spearmen in my train ; 

A gallant force, a score of'Iiorse, and sturdy mules thirteen ; 

With joyful heart I held my course, my years were young and green. 
* <1 

A journey of good fifteen days within the ( week was done, 

I halted not, though signs I got, dark tokens many a one ; 

A strong stream mastered horse and mule, I lost a poniard fine, 

And left a page within the pool, alaithfal page of mine. 

» o 

Yet on to proud Seville I rode — when to the gate I came. 

Before it stogd a man of God to warn me from the same s 
The words he spake I would not hear, his grief I would not see; 

I seek, I said, my brother dear — I will not stop for thee. 

No lists were closed upon the sand, for royal tourney dight, 

No pawing horse was seen to stand, I saw no armed knight: 

Yet aye I gave my mule the spur, and hasted through the town, 

I stopt before his palace-door, then gaily leapt I down. 

They shut the door — my trusty score of friends were left behind; 
I would not hear their whispered fear, no harm was in my mind ; 
I greeted Pedro, but he turned:— I wot his look was cold ; 

His brother from his knee he spurned — Stand off, thou master bold. 

Stand off, stand off, thou traitor strong, *twas thus he said to me, 
Thy time on earth shall not be ] ^ — what brings thee to my knee ? 
My lady craves a new year’s b ’lt, and I will keep my word ; 

Thy head melhinks may serve the shift — good yeoman, draw thy 
sword — * 
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^ic^mastcr lay upon the floor, ere well that word was said, 

Then in a charger Off they bore his pale and bloody head. 

They brought it tp Padilla’s chair, they bowed fliem on the knee 
King Pedro greets tllee, lady fair, his giff he sends to thee. 

She gazed upon the master’s head, her scorn it could not scare, 
And cruel were the words she spoke, and proud her glances were. 
‘ Thou now shalt pay, thou traitor fcase, the debt of many a year, 
My dog shall lick that Ifciughty face, no more that lip shall sn^er.’ 

She seized it by the clotted hair, and o’er the window flung ; 

The mastiff smelt it in his lair, fortli at her cry he sprung; 

The mastifl that had crouched so low, to lick the master’s hand, 

He tossed the morsel to and fro, and lifcked it on the sand. 

• • 

And ever as the mastiff tore, his bloody teeth were shown, 

With growl and snort he made his spor^, and pickfeditto the bone ! 
The haying of the beast was loud ; and swiftly on the street 
There gathered round a gaping Aowd to see the mastiff eat. 

• # 

Then out and spake King Pedro — ‘ What governance is this? 
‘The rabble rout the gate without torment my dogs, I wiss/ 

Then out and spake King Pedro’s page — ‘It is the master’s head, 
‘The mastiff tears it in his rage, therewith they have him fed.’ 

Then out and spake the ancient nurse, that nursed the brothers 
twain — # 

‘ On thee, King Pedro, lies the curse, thy brother thou hast slain ; 
A thousand harlots there may be within the realms of Spain, 
llut where is she can give to thee thy brother back again ?* 

Came darkness o’er King Pedro’s brow, when thus he heard 
her say; 

He sorely rued the accursed vow ^ie had fulfilled that day ; 

He passed unto his paramour, whereon her couch she lay. 
Leaning from out her painted bower, to see the m^tiffs play. 

He drew her to a dungeon dark, a dungeon strong and deep ; 

‘ My father’s son lies stiff and stark, and there are few to weep. 
Fadrique’s blood for vengeance calls, his cry is in mine ear ; 

Thou art the cause, thou harlot false, ia darkness lie thou here,* 
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After Pedro had alienated his people's heart* hy 
his cruelty, lion Henry returned with a formidable 
body of French auxiliaries. At tiis^the lbrtuife of the 
rightful owner of the throne, who was supposed by 
Edward the Black Prince, prevailed, and tj,ie invader 
was obliged to retire back to France: but suddenly 
renewing the attack, assisted by Du Gueselin, the 
flower of French kuighthood, aittr the English auxi- 
liaries had quitted Spain, he defeated and took pri- 
soner his brother. Upon entering the chamber 
where he was confined, Ilenrv exclaimed, ‘Where 
is that whoreson and Jew, who calls himself King of 

i ° 

Castile/ Pedro, as«proud,nnd tearless as he was 
cruel, stepped instantly tbrwaid, and replied, 4 Here 
I stand, the {awful s\)u and heir of Don Alphonso, 
and it is thou that art but a false fmstaul.’ The lival 
brothers instantly grapplvd like lions; the Fiench 
knights, and Du Gueselin h Ansel f, look ing on. Ilem y 
drew his poniaiyt, and wounded Pedro in the face, 
but his body was protected by a coat of mail. A vio- 
lent struggle ensued. Henry tell across a bench, and 
his brother, being uppermost, had well nigh mastered 
him, when one of Henry s followers, seizing Don 
Pedro by the leg, turned him over, and his master, 
thus at length gaining* the upper-hand, instantly 
stabbed the king to the heart. Menaid, in his histoiy 
of Du Gueselin, says, that while all around gazed 
like statues on the fuiious stiuggle of the hrolheis, 
Du Gueselin exclaimed to this attendant of Henry, 
‘What! will you stand by, and see your master 
placed at such a pass Ify a false renegade? Make 
forward ai^d help him, for well you may V 

At Athens, the poets who contended for the tragic 
prize, were expected to exhibit three pieces, which, 
from their number, were died collectively, a trilogy, 


* Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. 
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together with a fourth, satirical, drama, which came 
last hi the order of representation like our farces now. 
Often tffey chose for th| argument.of these tragedies 
different events in the same story, so that the three 
formed a connected whole : df which an instance, the 
only instance extant, remains in the Agamemnon, 
Choephoroi, and Eumcnide*-* of yEschylus. The tale 
which has just been narrated, is well fitted for this 
kind of representation, and would furnish materials 
not unworthy even of that poet’s genius. In the first 
play we may imagine an insulted queen and deserted 
wife, brooding over past injuries, rejoicing in the 
prospect of revenge, and, urging the savage temper 
of her son to seek it in the blood of those who should 
have been dearest to him ; the jtlay terminating with 
the death of Leonora (le Guzman, and the escape of 
her sons, preserved like Orestes, to be at once the 
ministers of vengeance anti the instruments of further 
crime. For the second, the unsuspecting confidence 
of Don Fadriquc, his rejection of the signs and warn- 
ings, which were offered in vain, and the ^successful 
machinations of a wicked, perhaps a rejected woman, 
acting upon the proud and cruel Pedro, are well 
suited ; while the chorus would find a fitting part, 
at first, in dark and indistinct presages of evil, and 
lamentations over the blindness with which the fated 
victim rushed into the snare ; and at the end, in indig- 
nant description of the circumstances of horror nar- 
rated in the ballad, and in joining the aged nurse to 
bewail the death of her foster son, and denouncing 
vengeance upon the murderer’s head. The third 
would contain the capture of Pedro, the jjmtual de- 
fiance and death-struggle of the brothers, and the 
barbarous exposure by Henry of his brother’s corpse: 
while at the end the impression of these horrors 
might be relieved by the constant love of Maria de 
Padilla, who, now neglected and despised, still 
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watched over 'the forsaken body of her inonai'eh* and 
lover, with a fidelity worthy of a purer boson; V 
We reach at length the ^l’rojan war, the point 
assumed by Thucydides for the commencement of his 
sketch of (irecian history: a cireumstancer alone suf- 
ficient to discredit the scepticism of those who believe 
it to be a mere fabulous legend. The uni\ersal 
vvice of antiquity testifies to its fl'ality, and we know 
not of any arguments strong enough to shake this 
testimony. Herodotus, on the authority of the 1’er- 
sians, mentions the Rape of Helen as one of a series 
of reprisals consequent upon the aggression of the 
Phoenicians, who caflied off Io; the cause and com- 
mencement of hostility between the Greeks and the 
Asiatic nations. Tile former p ere clearly in the, 
wrong, in the opinion of the Persians, both because 
the rape of Helen only ^balanced accounts, and be- 
cause the Greeks made such ‘Injuries a ground tor 
war. “Up hr'that \imc they confined themselves 
to mutual depredations; but the Greeks set the ex- 
ample of “carrying war from one continent to the 

* See a subsequent ballad in the same collection: — 

In her hot cheek the blood mounts high, as she Mauds gazing down, 

Now on proud Henry’s royal state, his lobe and golden crown. 

And now upon the trampled do .k, that hides not liom her view 
The slaughtered Pedro’s marble brow, and lips ol livid hue. 


Away she flings her garments, her b^oidered veil and vest. 

As if they should behold her love within liei lovely breast — 

As if to call upon her foes the constant heart to see 
Where Pedro’s form is still enshrined, and eveimore shall be. 

But none on fair Maria looks, by none her breast is seen. 

Save angrv heaven, remembering well the murder of the Queen ; 

The wounds of jealous harlot rafre, vvhieh virgin blood must staunch. 
And all the scorn that mingled m the bitter cup of Blanch. 

The utter c<*!ness of neglect that haughty spiiit stings, 

As if ten thousand flends were there, with all their fl ipping wings, 
She wraps the veil about her head, as if ’» \ ere all a dream, 

The love— the murder— and the writh— and that rebellious scream. 

"For still there’s shouting on tie* ,1, and spurring far and nigh ; 

“ Hod save the King— Amen ! Amen ! King Henry!” is the ciy, 
While Pedro all alone is lei t upon his bloody bier, 

Not one remains to cry to God, “ Our*Lord lies murdered heie/* 
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Now, to carry olF women is the act of rogues ; 
but ftg be over eager to avenge their loss is the part 
of fool*; and wise men will take nti thought for 
them after they are gohe : for it is plain that they 
would not have been run away with, except with their 
own good "will. And in truth, say the Persians, the 
Asiatics made no account of the carrying olF their 
women : but the (Greeks collected a mighty arma- 
ment on account o 1* a Lacedaemonian temale, add 
then came to Asia, to pull down the empire of 
"Priam * !” So thought the Persians. ‘Herodotus con- 
fesses that he is not prepared to say how these things 
took place, and sets us the example of hastening to 
ground which he can tread with some certainty. 
That there is no intrinsic impnAmhility in the story, 
has already been asserted by Mitfbrd, on the ground 
of its close analogy to# an incident in the history of 
the British islands. t • 

Dermod Mac Morough (or iWac AJurchad) prince 
of Leinster, was attached to Dervorghal, wife of 
Tiernan O’Ruark, another Irish chief, wlnj held the 
county of Leitrim, with some adjacent districts, — a 
lads of great beautv, but small virtue, who took ad- 
vantage of her husband’s being driven into hiding 
b) O'Connor, who was then predominant in Ireland, 
to elope with her lover. k ‘ An outrage of this kind 
was not always regarded with abhorrence by the 
Irish ; they considered it rather as an act of pardon- 
able gallantrv, or such an offence as a reasonable 
pecuniary compensation might atone for. But the 
sullen and haughty prince, provoked more by the inso- 
lence and treachery of his ravisher, than the infidelity 

* Herod, i. 4. It may be inferred from hence that the high 
estimation of female chastity, and implacable resentment con- 
sequent upon injuries in that respect, which now characterise 
Kastcrn manners, did not prevail in the age of Herodotus. That 
these feelings did prevail at a very remote period, appears from 
the story of Darius and Alexander. # 
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of his wife, conceived the most determined anirrvw.ty 
against Dernjod. He practised secretly with OXJon- 
nor, promised the r most inviolable 0 attachmeht to his 
interest, and prevailed on him, not only to reinstate 
him in his possessions, but to revenge the insult of 
Mac Morough, whom he represented, and justly, as 
a faithless vassal, really /levoted to the service of his 
rival. The King of Connaught led his forces into 
Leinster, rescued Der\orghal from her paramour, 
and restored her to her friends ; with whom she lived, 
if not in a state of reconciliation with her husband, 
at least in that opulence and splendor which en- 
abled her to atone r fbr the crime of infidelity, by 
the usual method of' magnificent donations to the 
church i'This domestic* squabble led to more than 
usually important results, for the expelled Derinod 
applied to our Henry IIv for assistance, and the con- 
quest of Ireland followed. ' , 

The ambition l of Agamemnon, however, is regarded 
by Thucydides as the cause of the war ; the abduc- 
tion of Helen served only as the pretext. “ To me it 
seemeth that Agamemnon got together that fleet, not 
so much for that he had with him the suitors of 
Helena, bound thereto by oath to Tyndareus, as for 
that he exceeded the rest in power. For Atreus, 
after that Eurystheus was slain by the llcraclid*c, 
obtained the kingdom of Mycemn, and whatever else 
had been under him, for himself. To which great- 
ness, Agamemnon succeeding, and also far excelling 
the rest in shipping, took that war in hand, as 1 con- 
ceive it, and assembled the said forces, not so much 
on favour 4n as by fear. For it is clear, that he him- 
self both conferred most ships to that action, and that 
some also he lent to the Arcadians. And this is like- 
wise confirmed by Horn* * (if any think his testimony 
sufficient), who at the delivery of the sceptre unto 
him, calleth him, ‘ Of many isles, and of all Argos 
* Lfeland’s Hist. Ireland. 
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king*.’ ” Argos here signifies the whole peojnsula, 
ealll^l afterwards Peloponnesus It js plain-, how- 
ever, ffcnn Homer, that the sovereignty here asenbed 
to him was of a most uncertain and insecure tenure ; 
that his subordinate princes were in fact independent 
within their own dominions, and were too high 
•■pirited and poweil’ul to be maltieated with impunity. 
\ltogether, without the elaborate machinery of the 
feudal system, the power and influence of Agamem- 
non seem to lme resembled that possessed by the 
kings of Fiance, and empeiors of Germany, over 
those gioat vasv.Us w ho held yhole piovinces, and 
singly or united ollen proved yji overmatch for their 
sovereign. 

1 lore ends the mythic age. We shall ^)ass over the 
next three, or, acci filling to most chronologers, the 
next five centuries, which arc but paitially filled up 
by uotic.es of events, vuclras the return of the llera- 
diihe, the gradual subversion of monarchy through- 
out Greece, and the great emigrations which peopled 
the \siatic coast with a Hellenic lace. About the 
sixth century a c we begin to reap the benefit of con- 
temporary authm ities ; and thenceforward history, if 
not tiee from an admixture of fiction, at least runs 
with a copious and unmleri united stream. 

* 'Ihuo)d. i. 1). 
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Chapter II. 



Aristomenes*.— Hcreward le Wake. — Wallace. 


Sparta had not long acquired strength under the 
institutions of Lyeurgus, before she discovered that 
thirst of dominion which distinguished her after-his- 
tory. The neighbouring state ofMessenia was the 
first to sutler. As usual, it is hard to say which party 
gave the first provocation ; but if the Laced&unonians 
were ever in the right, they fost that advantage when, 
in time of peace, with studied secrecy they bound 
themselves never to return houu* until Messonia was 
conquered; and when, mthont the formality of a 
declaration of war, they storniqd by night Ampheia, 
a frontier town, and yut the unprepared inhabitants 
to the sword. Their enterprise succeeded better than 
its iniquity merited; tor after a vigorous and pro- 
tracted defence, Messenia was subdued, and con- 
tinued in servitude for forty years. At the end of 
that time a new race had grown up, ignorant of the 
evils of war, and too high-spirited to boar their degra- 
dation tamely. A gallant leader is seldom wanting 
to gallant men engaged in a good cause; and Aris- 
tomenes might serve as a type tor all later heroes, 
whose exploits belong to the debateable ground which 

* Pau^anias evidently founded his account of Aristomenes 
upon the traditions and legendary ballads of the Messemans ; 
which, pro^flbly, were about as historical as Chevy Chace, or the 
Spanish ballads of the Cid, and other celebrated warriors. The 
reader will be on his guard, then hue, against taking all that is 
here told for veracious hist- : but we have not attempted to 
discriminate accufatcly bi*^ eon truth and fiction, which would 
entirely destroy the spirit and romance of the narrative, very 
probably without coming nearer io the reality. 
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]&?* between truth and fiction. He was a young 
Me!\enian of the royal line, accord in. J to the report 
of hij^ountrymcjn ; but other Greeks, with a more 
unbounded admiration, related that the hero Pyrrhus*, 
son of Achilles, was his father. Ilis valour, at least, 
did not disgrace his reputed parentage ; and, though 
daring in extremity even to desperation, was not of 
that blind and foolish kind which hurries unprepared 
into action, and sacrifices a good cause to the vanity 
and temerity of its supporters. Before taking the 
field, he secured the co-operation of Argos and Arca- 
dia, to support and strengthen tjie eager spirit of his 
countrymen, and then, # \vith a# force entirely Aiesse- 
nian, attacked the Lacedaemonians at a place called 
Dene. The event was doubtful*; but tln#t a conquered 
people should meel its masters in battle, and part 
from them oil equal terms, "was in itself equivalent to 
a victory. A ristomanes" is said to have performed 
deeds beyond human prowess aud’was rewarded by 
his grateful countrymen with a summons to the 
vacant throne. He declined the dignity, b«t accepted 
of the power under the title of commander-in-chief. 

His next exploit was of a singular and romantic 

* Pausanias merely says that ftie Creeks iti general believed 
Pyrrhus to be his father. We ha\c no doubt, from the context, 
that the hero is the person meant, though the passage has been 
otherwise interpreted. The practice of deifying eminent men 
prevailed in Greece at an early period, though apparently not in 
the age of Hesiod and Homer. Homer is fond indeed of dwelling 
on the superioiity of the past; a superiority referred to the celes- 
tial descent of the heroes who then flourished ; but he gives us 
no reason to think that div i tie honours were paid them. In later 
times, a patron hero was as necessary to a Greeny as a patron 
saint formerly to a European city : and there are few names of 
eminence in the heroic age, in honour of which, temples have not 
been built, and sacred rites instituted. The twelve Atneuian 
tribes had each its protecting hero: /Eacus and his descendants 
were believed to preside over /Egina and Salami*. It is need- 
less to multiply examples. % 
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cast, such as would befit a knight of the court i ) f 
Arthur, or Charlemagne, or the less fabulousybut 
scarce less romantjc era of Froissart, better <iian it 
assorts with modern notion*? of a general's or a 
sovereign’s duties. Considering it important to 
alarm the Spartans, and impress them with a formi- 
dable idea of his personal qualities, he traversed 
.Laconia, and entered Sparta lty r night, which, in 
obedience to Lycurgus’ precepts, was unwalled and 
unguarded, to suspend from the temple of Pallas 
a shield, inscribed “ Aristomeues from the Spartan 
spoils dedicates thi^ to the goddess V’ Violence 

* Probably this storv ?s founded on the 1 heft of the Palladium 
by night from Troy, by Uly^es and Diomed. A similar spirit of 
chivalrous dariffg, minglea with superstition, suggested a similar 
enterprize to Fernando Perez del Pulgaf, Minianied 1 of the ex- 
ploits’, when serving at the siege of (panada under Ferdinand of 
Castile. ‘ Who will stand by n e, 5 said he, ‘in an enterprise of 
desperate peril?’ The Christian cavaliers well knew the bair- 
brained valour of •*?! Pulg'ar, )et notone hesitated to step for- 
ward, He chose fifteen companions, all men of powerful arm 
anddauntle^ heart. In the dead of the night he led them forth 
from the camp, and approached the city cautiously, until he 
arrived at a postern gate, which opened upon the Darro, and was 
guarded by foot soldiers. The guards, little thinking of such an 
unwonted and partial attack, were for the most part fast asleep. 
The gate was forced, and a confused and chance medley skirmish 
ensued. Fernando stopped not to take part in the affray. Putting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped furiously through the streets, 
striking fire out of the stones at every bound. Arrived at the 
principal mosque, he sprang from his horse, and kneeling at 
the portal, took possession of the edifice as a Christian chapel, 
dedicating it to the blessed Virgin. In testimony of the cere- 
mony, he took a tablet, which he had brought with him, on which 
was inscribed, in large letters, Ave Maria, and nailed it to the 
door of the^foosque with his dagger. This done, he remounted 
his steed, and galloped back to the gate. The alarm had been 
given, the city was in an uproar; suldiers were gathering from 
every direction. They wer • astonished at seeing a Christian 
warrior speeding from the «»ierior of the city. Fernando over- 
turning some and cutting down others, rejoined his companions, 
who still maintained possession of the gate by dint of hard fight- 
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wf,s not offered, and his object, therefore, must have 
beejL to win her favour, or at least to alarm the 
SpartWs, lest their protecting deity should be wiled 
away. It is to be wislJbd that weTcnew the result of 
this exploit, of which, unfortunately, no account re- 
mains. The year alter the battle at Dene, he again 
led his countrymen, supported by their allies, into 
battle, at a place called the Hoar's Tomb, and if upon 
this occasion fortune favoured the rightful caufie, 
it was again mainly owing to his personal exertions. 
Supported by a chosen band of eighty men, who 
gloried in the privilege of risking their lives by the 
side of A ristoinenes, he attache^ and broke in detail 
the choice infantry of Sparta, committing to others 
the task of routing a disorderedtenemy, jiimself ever 
present where they shewed the firmest front ; till the 
Lacedaemonians forgo** the precepts of their lawgiver 
in a hasty flight. Tlynr disorder was complete, but 
the pursuit was early stopped, thereby the prudence 
of Aristomenes, or the promptitude with which the 
Spartans availed themselves of local advantages. 
The latter is probably the veal meaning of the fol- 
lowing legend. There lay a wild pear-tree in the 
track of the retreating army ; Thcoclus, the Messe- 
nian seer, warned Aristonieitcs not to urge the pur- 
suit beyond this tree, for that Castor and Pollux, 
the tutelary deities of Lacedamion, were perched 
upon it. But Aristomenes thought as little of his 
friend's advice, as Hector of Polydamas’s warning, 

ing, and they all made good their retreat to the camp. The 
Moors were at a lo>s to conjecture the meaning of this wild 
and apparently fruitless assault, but great was their exasperation, 
when, on the following day, they discovered the tropny of hardi- 
hood and prowess, the Ave Maria, thus elevated in the very 
centre 6f the city. The mosque, thus boldly sanctified by Fernando 
Perez del Pulgar, was eventually, after the capture of (iranada, 
converted into a cathedral. — Washington Irving , Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Granada, chap. 91* 
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not to attack the Grecian camp, and was still hard 
pressing upon the enemy, when suddenly his sj$cld 
disappeared. *The loss of this weapon Was e^cmed 
disgraceful, and therefore wt can* scarcely wonder* 
that even Aristomenes, whose character stood above 
detraction, should have lost time in a fruitbss search, 
which, if improved to the full, might have broken for 
ever the power of his country’s oppressor. So great 
w&s the loss and dismay of Sparta, that the war was 
kept alive with difficulty, and that only through the 
influence acquired by Tyrtapus, who devoted his po- 
etical talents to recruiting the courage and exasperating 
the hatred of the Lacedaemonians *. 

The history of this rnafi is somewhat singular. 
At the beginning of the war, the Lacedaemonians 
had been directed by the Delptic oracle to send to 
Athens for an adviser they, did so, and the city, 
unwilling either to aid in, the aggrandizement of a 
rival, or to disobey the god* thought to extricate 
itself from the* dilemma, by making choice of one 
Tyrtaeus,,an obscure schoolmaster, hall of one leg, 
and esteemed to be of mean ability. From the event, 
a Grecian would have argued in support of the 
favourite doctrine, that the decrees of fate were 
inevitable; for, to the «tm known talents of one so 
lightly valued, did Sparta, upon this, and other 
occasions, owe the favourable issue of the war. 

But the reader may be curious to know the fate of 
Aristomenes’ shield. Applying at Delphi, he was 
informed that he would find it in the cave of Tro- 
phoniust, at Lcbadeia, in Boeotia, where he after- 

* The spirit-stirring strains, which are said to have produced 
so wondcflfcl an effect, are the dullest longs and shorts that ever 
were coupled together, if they arc the same which have reached 
us under Tyrtmus’s name. 

f A celebrated oracle ; those who entered the cave are com- 
monly said never to have smiled again. It appears, however, from 
Pausanias, that this loss of .0 important faculty which is said to 
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wtiyls dedicated it? “ and I myself have seen it 
these , adds Pausanias, lest any doubt, should 
attaclHo a stbry which seems to border somewhat on 
the marvellous. *JIow*it came there, we are left to 
conjecture ; and in these days of scepticism and re- 
search, m&y .well envy "the historian whose reader’s 
incredulity was so easily Overcome. Hut, with one or 
two brilliant exceptions, it was sufficient for the 
Greeks that a story passed current; they cared little 
to investigate probabilities, or enter upon long and 
intricate inquiries, which in modern times have been 
so successfully employed in disentangling the mingled 
web of truth and fiction. It i^ curious to mark the 
importance attached to this miraculous loss. Aris- 
tomenes thought it of sufficient consequence to render 
necessary an immediate journey to Delphi ; for we 
find, that, returning fyom Lebadeia, he renewed the 
war with his recovered shield, which, therefore, must 
have been dedicated at a late/ period. At first he 
confined himself to predatory incursions. Returning 
from “ driving a ereagh,” in Laconia, he wsys attacked 
and wounded, but repelled the assailants ; and, on 
his recovery, projected an attack upon Sparta, which, 
under such a leader, might have been fatal to an 

distinguish men from brutes, was only temporary. The method 
of consulting the oracle was singular. The aspirant descended 
into a cave, where was a small crevice, into which he proceeded to 
insinuate himself feet foremost. So soon as he had got his knees 
in, the whole body was sucked forwards by an overpowering force, 
and after passing through the circuit of the mysteries, he was 
ejected, feet foremost, at the place where he had entered. 

* Cade . The elder of them, being put to nurse, 

Was by a beggar-woman stolen away : 

And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 

Became a bricklayer, when he came to age. 

His son am I, deny it if you can. 

Smith. Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, and the 
bricks arc alive to this day to testify it ; therefore deny it not. 

Henry t l. Part 2, Jet 4 ; sc , 2. 
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unfortified and unwatcfted city ; but was deterre^ua 
second time by the interposition of Castor and PcjKiix. 
Turning- aside, therefore, to Carya, he carried olf a 
band of Spartan maidens whil& engaged in a religious 
ceremony ; and on this occasion he shewed that a 
life of warfare had not deadened the kindlier feelings 
of his heart, by protecting them from the drunken 
intemperance of his soldiers, even to the death of 
softie who persisted in their disobedieuce. The 
captives, according to the custom of the age, were 
released upon ransom. 

Another adventure terminated less happily, in 
which he attacked a Quantity of matrons employed in 
celebrating the rites of Ceres, with similar views, 
but with a very different result. Armed only with 
spits and the implements of safcrifioe, they shewed 
the value of their Spartan breeding, animated by reli- 
gious enthusiasm, in the entire«defeat of the maraud- 
ing party. Ai;istomuues, beaten down with their 
torches, was taken prisoner. This might have been 
an awkward and ill-sounding termination to a life of 
lolly adventure : many a hero has fallen victim to 
female wiles, but to be overcome and captured in 
open war by women armed with spits and staves, is 
an event not to be nuftched since the days of the 
Amazons, either in history or romance. The usual 
course of events, indeed, was inverted; for love was 
his deliverer from the dangers in which valour had 
involved him. Archidamia, the priestess of the 
goddess, who had been previously enamoured of him, 
forgot her patriotism and set him free. 

The Arcadians were zealous in the Messenian 
cause. (Tnhappily their prince, Aristocrates, proved 
treacherous, and took bribes from Sparta to betray 
his trust. “ For the Lacedaunouians gave the first 
example of setting warlil e prowess up to sale : prior 
to the transgression of ' .a^edaemon, and the treason 
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ofH ristocrates, combatants referred their cause to 
the N-bit ration of valour, and the fortuije which Pro- 
vident should qllot them, £o also did they 
bribe the Athenian generals at TEgos-Potami * : but 
in the end the poisoned shaft recoiled "upon them- 
selves. It was through Persian gold, distributed at 
Corinth, Argos, Athens, Thebes, that the victorious 
career of Laced a?mon was stopped at its height, 
when, the Athenian fleet being destroyed, and a large 
part of Asia delivered, Agesilaus was compelled by 
the disturbances of Greece to lead home his vic- 
torious army. Thus did the gorjs turn to their own 
ruin the fraud which the Lacedaemonians had de- 
vised f.” Aristocrates kept his own counsel until 
the eve of the battle of Megaittaphru?» (the great 
ditch), and then disseminated an opinion among 
his countrymen, that *thei reposition was bad, and 
offered no means of .retreat if they were worsted; 
and, moreover, that the omens# were, unfavourable : 
finally, he advised all to betake themselves to flight, 
so soon as he should give the word. The Arcadians 
were steady friends to the Mcssenians, yet, strange 
to say, they became the abettors of their prince’s 
baseness, without sharing his reward. They formed 
the centre and left wing, add the consternation of 
the Mcssenians may be imagined, when two-thirds 
of their army at once deserted them. To complete 
his treachery, Aristocrates led the flying troops 
through the Messenians, and threw them into irre- 
trievable confusion ; ibrgetful of the battle, they be- 
took themselves to expostulation and upbraiding of 
their treacherous allies ; and the Laeedaynonians 
readily surrounded and defeated them with such 

* We by no means pledge ourselves to the truth of this piece 
of secret history, which is not supported by the testimony of 
earlier authors. 

f Pausanias, iv. 17. , 
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slaughter, that from the hope of becoming lonfs'of 
their formal musters, they were reduced eyii to 
despair of sulely* A nsfomynes collected from nil 
quarters the scattered remnant of liis countrymen, 
into one new city which he founded on Alpunt Eira. 

By this step the) gave ii]> all their territory, except 
a strip alonp; the coast held by the Pylians and Me- 
tjjomeans. But they were not riien to stane peace- 
ably in the neighbourhood of full garners, 

— * For why, the good old rule 

Contented them ; the simple plan 

That they sluvtdd take, who have the power, 

And they should keep, 'who can :* 

and in truth circumstances fully justified them in 
adopting this simple and compendious rule of action, 
which they followed with no ftrdinarj success, carry- 
ing off corn, wine, and eafde, equally from their own 
country, now occupied by Lacedaemonians, and from 
Laconia; and providing for their other wants with 
the ransbms paid for men aud moveables captured in 
their predatory excursions. At last the Spartans 
found out that it was worse than lost labour to sow, 
where an enemy was to reap, and forbad the cultiva- 
tion, not only of Messenia, but even of the borders of 
Laconia. So great a sacrifice bespeaks the formid- 
able nature of tlie enemy, and produced disturbances, 
in appeasing which the value of Tyrtieus was again 
displayed. The measure was highly politic, for it 
compelled the Messenians to gain their livelihood by 
long and dangerous excursions. In one of these 
Aristonngues, being surprised by a superior force, 
was stunned by a blow, and taken, with fifty of his 
comrades. Cruelty is almost the necessary conse- 
quence of injustice; and though the Messenians, and 
especially Aristomeiu^ '*em always to have treated 
their prisoners with mimanity, it was resolved to 
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in ‘Hire future quiet by sacrificing a man whose only 
cnnk' f was perseverance in his country V cause. The 
Spartaks executed criminals, by throwing them into a 
deep pit, culled Ceada 1 : into this* A ristomenes and 
his companions were precipitated. All, except the 
hero, wen! killed by the 1 fell, and he, reserved ap- 
parently for a more dreadful fate, retired to the 
extremity of the ca\pru, and for three says sat, his 
head wrapped in his cloak, in patient, expectation 
of a lingering' and painful death. At the end of that 
time he heard a slight noise, and raising his head, 
(his eyes by this time had become accustomed to the 
gloom) perceived a fox gnawing die dead bodies. It 
might have occurred to a* less ready wit, that where 
there is an entrance there may a iso be a jvay out; he 
caught the fox, and allowing it to follow its own path 
without suffering it to # escape, was led along a dark 
passage, terminating iij a crevice just large enough to 
admit the animal, through vvlpch a. glimmering of 
light appeared. Dismissing his guide uninjured, he 
enlarged the opening with his hands, aiuj against 
hope even, as well as probability, stood once more 
free to \ indicate his country. It v as of course sup- 
posed that a special providence, on this as on other oc- 
casions, guarded his safety ; und many, to magnify 
the wonder, asserted that an eagle interposed itself 
in the fall, and bore him down secure from all harm. 

The whole e\ent was considered marvellous ; first, 
such was his lofty spirit, and renown in arms, that 
none believed Aristomenes would be taken alive; 
but his return from the bowels of the earth was still 
more amazing, and was held to be a manifest inter- 
position of the Deity. The Lacedaemonian#, indeed, 
refused to believe it, until the total destruction of a 
body of Corinthians marching to assist in the siege 
of Lira, “ convinced them that Aristomenes, and no 
other of the Messenians, had done this.” 
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After this occurrence he performed a second 
time a rite peculiar to the Messenians, called Ipcea- 
tomphonia; a sacrifice ottered to the lthuimiean* 
Jupiter, by such as had sla'in a "hundred men in 
battle. He had celebrated it for the first time after 
the battle at the Boar’s Tomb ; the slaughter of the 
Corinthians gave him a second opportunity; and he 
is said to have ottered it yet third time. The 
Uacedapmonians now concluded a truce for forty days, 
that they might go home, to celebrate one of their 
great annual festivals. • Aristomenes wandering 
abroad without suspicion during its continuance, was 
seized by seven Cretan bowmen, who, while the 
Spartans were feasting, aihused themselves by tra- 
versing the .country.* Two of them set oft* to bear 
the news to Sparta : the otliei*.; carried him to a 
neighbouring village, in .which a girl dwelt, who, in a 
dream in the preceding night, hpd seen a lion brought 
thither in boinj[r, aucj, deprived of claws, by wolves. 
She loosed it, the claws returned, and it destroyed 
its captovs. When Aristomenes was brought in, and 
she heard his name, the interpretation of the dream 
flashed across her mind. She intoxicated the soldiers, 
and set him free ; the treacherous Cretans fell an 
easy prey. In recomptnee for his life, he gave his 
preserver in marriage to his son Gorgus. 

Such was the fortune of the war for ten years. 
After the destructive battle at Megaletaphrus, in the 
third year, when their cause was ruined by the defec- 
tion of the Arcadians, Aristomenes and the seer 
Theoclus consulted the Delphic oracle concerning the 
fate of their country. The answer ran thus — 

When the lie-goat shall bend to drink where dimpling Neda flows, 
Me&sene’s fate draws nigh $ no more can I avert her woes. 

In the eleventh year of' the siege of Eira, the 

* Ithome was a strong tow c on Mount Ithomc, now Vourkan, 
in which the Messenians ms o tijeir last stand in the first war, 
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fourteenth of the war, Theoclus, while walking 
alofg the bank of the river Neda, observed a wild 
fig-tiv^ which, in the Messenian tongue, was called 
by the same word which signifies a he-goat, that had 
grown slanting out of the bank, and then just swept 
the water with its branches. He brought A ristomcnes 
to the place, and they agreed that the prophecy had 
received its fultihneyt, and the hope of the nation was 
at an end. There were certain objects presented 
in secret, and invested with peculiar sanctity, such as 
the Palladium enjoyed in Troy. If these were lost, 
the fortune of Messenia sunk with them for ever ; if 
not, ancient oracles foretold tfiat the Messenians 
should again enjoy theif own. Believing that the 
fated time had arrived, Aristomenes bu/ied secretly 
the mystic treasure in the wildest and most desolate 
part of Mount lthonig; iu 9 the persuasion that the 
deities, who had till then f supported them in a righ- 
teous struggle, would still watch over the mysterious 
pledge of their safety 

Pausanias seems to take a malicious pleasure in 
observing that Eira, no less than Troy, owed its ruin 
to a woman. A herdsman, belonging to Empera- 
mus, a Spartan of distinction, had tied from his 
master, and lived near the river Neda. lie gained 
the affections of a Messenian woman, who dwelt 
without the walls of Eira, and used to visit her when 
her husband was on guard. One night, the husband’s 
sudden return compelled him to conceal himself: a 
storm of extraordinary violence had caused the guard 
to disperse, trusting that the inclement season would 
kecj) the Lacedaemonians quiet, and aware thatAristo- 

* When the Mes.senians were restored by Epaminondas, the 
locality of this deposit was indicated by a dream. It was found 
to con>ist of a tin plate beaten thin, and folded into the shape of a 
book, upon which were engraved the rites and doctrines of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. — Paus . iv. 2G. 

F 
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menes could not go the rounds, according* to tys 
custom, since, he was lying’ ill 0 / a recent wmtid. 
The Jierdsman listened to this account, a u*r per- 
ceived that it was a fa voidable * opportunity tor 
making* his peace, and even securing reward. He 
hastened to Empcramus, his master, who was in 
command at the camp, narrated what had happened, 
and conducted the army to the^assault. The way 
w4s diflicult, and the night terrible, but they sur- 
mounted these impediments, and entered the town 
before the alarm was given. Taken by surprise, its 
devoted inhabitants still acted up to the reputation 
they had so deservedly acquired. Aristomenes and 
Theoclus, aware that MessCnia at length must Jail, 
yet concealed the fulfilment of the oracle, and roused 
the courage of their comrades to desperation : even 
the women shewed that tjiey preferred death to cap- 
tivity, and excited the men c to higher daring by the 
participation of* their danger. The night passed 
without advantage to either party, but at da v -break 
the rain poured down in still greater liny, and drove 
in the faces of t lie Messenians ; and the lightning 
Hashing from the left, an evil omen, at once blinded 
them and depressed their spirits, while to the Spar- 
tans it came from the right, and was welcomed as the 
harbinger of success. The latter too were Jar supe- 
rior in number; but since they could not avail them- 
selves of this advantage in the narrow streets, their 
general sent back a part to the camp to rest and re- 
fresh themselves, with orders to return in the evening, 
to relieve that division which remained. Pressed thus 
continually by fresh foes, the wretched Messenians yet 
protractt% the struggle. Three days and three nights 
they maintained an unceasing light ; at the end of 
these, watching, and cold, and wet, and thirst, and 
hunger, had exhausted their strength. Then Theo- 
clus addressed Aristo .cues: “ Why do we still 
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nfantain this fruitless labour? The decree has gone 
fore 1 that Messene must fall : that wh’jph we now see 
was foretold to, us ^ong since. by the priestess of 
Apollo, and the fig-tree lately warned us that the 
time was at hand, (iod grants to me a common end 
with my country ; it is jour part to preserve the Mes- 
senians and yourself.” lie rushed among the enemy, 
exclaiming, “ Ve shall not rejoice in the possessions of 
the Messenians forever!” and, sated with slaughter, 
fell surrounded by the victims of his despair. . Aristo- 
mcnes collected the survivors into a close column, in 
the centre of which he placed thejr wives and children, 
and stationing himself vvjth his#chosen band at their 
head, motioned with his spear to the enemy to allow 
them a free passage; which the SpaMans granted, 
rather than exasperate their well-tried intrepidity to 
lienzy. They found ti hospitable and friendly recep- 
tion in Arcadia, the inhabitants of which supplied their 
wants, and vvoidd willingly have assigned to them a 
portion of their lands ; but the ardent spirit of Aristo- 
inenes could not brook a quiet submission.* Selecting 
five hundred men, the flower of his army, he asked 
if they were prepared to die v\ it h him in their country’s 
behalf, and having received their hearty concurrence, 
proposed a scheme for surprising Sparta, and holding 
it as a pledge for their own restoration. Three hun- 
dred Arcadians volunteered to join him; but their 
hopes were frustrated a second time by the traitor 
Aristocrates. On this occasion, however, he was de- 
tected, and his former villainy being at the same time 
revealed, the Arcadians, in just anger, stoned him to 
death. The Messenians, exhorted to j^iu in the 
punishment, looked to Aristomenes, who sat weep- 
ing, and in imitation of their beloved leader, abstained 
from sharing in a merited revenge. Tender by na- 
ture must have been the heart of one, who, alter 
having slain three hundred men with his own hand, 

# v 2 
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could yet weep over the deserved punishment of- An 
old companion * n arms ; and it is pleasing to confflast 
the staunch patriotism of the Messenians, stiu tem- 
pered by moderation and mercy, with the savage and 
wanton cruelties acted by the polished Greeks of 
later ages. w 

The Pylians and Methomeans, who had preserved 
their navy, invited their countrymen in Arcadia to 
joih them, and seek a settlement in some foreign 
land. Aristomenes refused to accept the proflered 
command ; he would never cease, he said, to war 
against the Lacedaepnonians, and well knew that he 
should ever be the cay^c of some evil to them. Ilis 
son Gorgus, and Manticlus* son ofTheoclus, sup- 
plied his place. We they had resolved on their 
course, Anaxilas, prince of Rhenium, sent to invite 
their co-operation in a war against the Zancbeans, 
promising, in case of success, U\ assign to them that 
wealthy city. # Kandp soon fell before their joint 
ellbrts. Anaxilas wished to slay the male citizens, 
and reduoe their families to slavery; but the Mes- 
senians had learnt pity in the school of adversity, 
and deprecated being made the instruments of in- 
flicting upon others the miseries which they them- 
selves deplored. Interchanging oaths of fidelity 
with the inhabitants, they dwelt in union with them 
in the city, to which, in memory of their beloved 
country, they gave the name of Messene, which it 
bears to this day, under the slightly altered form of 
Messina *. 

* We have retained this story in the text for its intrinsic 
beauty, andqjpgret being obliged to say that it is entirely false. 
It has been shewn by Bentley to be inconsistent with Herodotus 
and Thucydides, and is tacitly rejected by Clinton. Zancle was 
taken by the Samians, b.c. i ( J4, at the suggestion of Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium ; who afterwards expelled the Samians, and 
filling the city with men of u.- .is nations, called it Messene, 
being himself of Messenian decent* 
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^Shortly after their departure, Damagetus, king of 
laftsus, in Rhodes, inquiring at Delphi where he 
should* seek a wile, was directed to choose the daughter 
of the best of tlifc (irefcians. lie hesitated uot to fix 
on Aristomenes, and took Ins joungest and only un- 
married fchild. The warrior passed with her into 
Rhodes, and died soon after, ungratified in his wish 
of striking another blow at Lacedaunon. lie was 
honoured with a splendid monument, and worshipped 
as a hero in Rhodes, and b\ his grateful countrymen. 

Such of the Messenians as remained on the land 
were consigned to the miserable class of Helots. 
But even in this degraded st^te they were still a 
souiee of trouble to thdir masters; and at last, re- 
volting, made so obstinate a defence, that they ob- 
tained permission to depart unarmed, and were 
settled by the Athenians at Naupactus, on the Co- 
rinthian gulf. Two jeniuries after their subjection, 
Kpaminondas collected the scatter'd remnants of 
the people, and re-established them in possession of 
their country, in a new city , named Mes*ene, built 
under his patronage, on Mount hhomc. Thus an- 
cient oracles were fulfilled, the tutelary deities pre- 
served their trust, and the d\ ing prophecy of Theoclus 
was accomplished. • 

The annals of the Norman conquest of England 
introduce us to a til companion tor Aristomenes, in 
respect of similarity of fortunes, as well as character. 
Ilereward le Wake, a youth of noble* Saxon family, 
while yet a boy, was distinguished for strength and 
turbulence of character : so rough was he in play , 
that his hand was against every one, and e^ery one’s 
hand against him ; and so impatient of superiority, 
that if the prize of wrestling, or their other games, 
was awarded to another, he would assert his own 
title by the cogent argument of an appeal to the 
sword. His lather’s loye of quiet seems to have 

• f 3 
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been greater than his parental affection, for he to^k 
upon himself the task of ridding the neighbourhood 
of his troublesome son, and set forth so aljly his 
violences against' others, and lertain boyish imperti- 
nences committed against himself, that he obtained 
from Edward the Confessor an order for his banish- 
ment. Hereward went to Northumberland, and 
thence travelling to Cornwall, Ireland, and Flanders, 
he« distinguished himself every wfiere so highly for 
daring, skill in arms, and success in extricating him- 
self from the greatest dangers, that it was a doubt 
whether his courage or his good fortune were the 
more admirable. His fame, won in many a conflict, 
and confirmed even 4 by the report of his enemies, 
was not loug > in reaching England ; and so entirely 
changed the temper of father, mother, relations, and 
friends, that the worthy t A bbot of Croyland, from 
whom our narrative is taken, can only account for 
the sudden conversion of so much ill will into such 
violent affection' by attributing it to the special inter- 
position of Providence. 

During his abode in Flanders, he received news of 
the Norman invasion, of his father’s death, and the 
bestowal of his inheritance upon a Norman, who in- 
sulted and oppressed hir widowed mother. Hasten- 
ing to avenge her, he quickly expelled the spoiler ; 
and then remembering that he was no knight himself, 
though knights were now under his command, he 
received the order from his uncle the A bbot of Peter- 
borough. For the English considered the investiture 
as a religious ceremony, and whoever underwent it, 
confessed himself, received absolution, and spent the 
eve of hft consecration in prayer in the church. In 
the morning, after hearing mass, he offered his sword 
upon the altar ; and after the gospel had been read the 
priest blessed the weapon . and completed the ceremony 
by laying it upon his ^ .uulder. But the Normans, 
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wbo looked upon the order as exclusively' military, 
hwfctf in abomination this method of receiving it*. 

A . v, pdy of noble Saxons, who, like Tlereward, had 
been expelled from thiir inheritances, or driven by 
maltreatment into rebellion, occupied the Isle of Ely, 
a tract then environed by morasses, which now have 
almost disappeared, and admirably fitted to be a place 
of refuge from a more powerful, but less active enemy. 
They chose Hereward for their leader, and he justi- 
fied their preference and his own reputation by a series 
of exploits, which continued long after to be fa- 
vourite subjects of the popular ballads ; for the pre- 
sen ation of some of which posterity would have 
owned a much greater »bligat/bn to Ingulph, than 
for the minute details connected with the monastery 
of Crovland, which Jie has thought it more important 
to preserve. 

Upon his uncle’s death the abbey of Peterborough 
was bestowed by the Conqueror upon a Norman, by 
name Thorold, to Hereward’ s £reat displeasure. In 
conjunction with the Danes, who then infested the 
eastern coast, he resolved to disturb the temporal en- 
joyments at least of the intruder. Let the Monk of 
Peterborough tell his own melancholy history. 

“ Early in the morning pf the abovementioned 
day, came the aforesaid evil doers, with many ships t; 
but the monks and their men shut the gates, and be- 

* Ingulph. Hist. Crovland. In later times the ceremony 
seems to have been universally religious: — see, •for example, the 
dubbing of Don Quixote. Wc cannot doubt, however, but that 
Ipgulph knew the practice of his own times. Probably the Nor- 
mans, whose conversion to Christianity was not of very old 
standing, still retained a fla\our of heathenism. 

t It is interesting to trace the physical changes oi*he island ; 
the formidable swamps abovementioned are now converted into 
the richest land iri England, and we doubt whether Peterborough, 
or Lincoln, then a centre of trade and commerce, be now acces- 
sible to any vessel more dignified than a coal-barge, or an eight- 
oared cutter. 
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stirred themselves manfully .in their defence fityn 
above, so that the battle waxed very sore at the $;rte 
called Bulehithc *. Then llereward and lii^eom- 
rades, seeing they could by nd menus gain the mas- 
tery, 'and force entrance, set fire to the houses near 
the gate, and so made passage by burning y also, they 
consumed all the ollices of the monks, save the 
church and one house. Yet thg monks met them, 
and. besought .that they would not do this evil ; but 
they listened not, and went armed into the church, 
and would have carried away the great crucifix, but 
they could not. Nevertheless, they took from its 
head a golden crov'vn set with jewels, 'and a stool, 
also made of pure gold and jewels, from under its 
feet; also two golden reliquaries, and nine made of 
silver, fashioned with gold and jewels, and twelve 
crosses, some made of gold, ^others of silver, gold, 
and jewels. Nor did this ( content them, but they 
went up into the tower, and took thence a great 
table made entirely of gold and gems, and silver, 
which the monks had hidden there, which used to 
stand before the altar ; and they took such a quantity 
of gold and silver in articles of all sorts, books, and 
ornaments, as can neither be told nor valued. All 
these were of the best- quality, nor did the like of 
them remain in Kngland. Yet they said, that out of 
fealty to the church they did thus, and that the Danes 
would preserve those valuables tor the use of the 
church, better than the Normans. And, indeed, 
Hereward himself was of a monastic order, and 
therefore they put some trust in him, and he after- 
wards made oath that he had done this from good 
motives,' because he thought they should conquer 
King William, and themselves possess the land. 

“ So it came to pass that nothing that was taken 

* “ Now (a.d. 1692,) Bt.’ u .ke (Jute, on the south side of the 
monastery.” — Gibson’s Sa , ,t Chronicle, 
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av*vv was ever restored, and the monastery, which 
liafPbeen so rich, was now reduced to poverty. And 
from tnat day nothing yas ever added or restored to 
it, but its wealth continually diminished. Since 
Abbot Thorold himself not only added nothing," but 
dispersed As compact estates among his kinsmen and 
the knights that came with him 

The Abbot gavn away sixty-two knights’ fees 
(feoda) upon tenure of military service. Not loAg 
after, being naturally anxious to dislodge so for- 
midable an enemy, he summoned his friends and 
vassals to drive II ere ward i’rom # the vicinity. Ivo 
Tail boys, a Norman baron, to vyhom the Conqueror 
liad granted the district oV Iloyland, or Holland, in 
Lincolnshire, still known by the latter name, entered 
the woods at the heart of his troops : the Abbot, with 
other dignitaries, kept wamly on the outside; but 
while Ivo entered upqn the right, Hereward darted 
round upon the left, carried o{J‘ the •^Vbbot and his 
companions, and made them pay a ransom of three 
thousand marks. At length William in* person 
brought a powerful army against him, beleaguered 
the island closely by land and water, and, at vast 
expense, proceeded to make causeways across the 
marshes, by which his position was defended. Ivo 
Tailboys was a great believer in witchcraft, and he 
prevailed upon the king to try its efficacy. As the 
causeway proceeded, therefore, a witch was kept in 
advance, in a wooden turret, to fulminate her incan- 
tations against the enemy ; but the farce soon met 
with a tragical conclusion, for Hereward, watching 
his time when the soldiers and workmen had gone 
somewhat forward, made a circuit, and by setting fire 
to the reeds upon their flank, involved soldiers, witch, 
and works, in one common ruin. But the odds 
were overwhelming, and at last the Saxons were 
* Hugo Gandidus. 
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compelled to submit. The other chiefs, inchuyng 
some of thebnost noble of the land, surrender™ to 
the conqueror’s mercy, and suffered death, mutilation, 
or fine, according to the sense entertained by him of 
their guilt. Ilereward alone, by his superior gal- 
lantry and conduct, ])rovided for the escape of his 
followers and himself, and was ultimately rewarded 
for his valour and perseverance, by being admitted to 
favour, and reinstated in his paternal estates. He 
finished his days in peace, and was buried in Crop- 
land Abbey. 

But British history offers another character to our 
notice, who bears ]*rrhaps a nearer personal resem- 
blance to Aristomenes, although both his own fate and 
the issue cff the struggle in which he engaged were 
different, — Wallace, the earliest! the stoutest, and the 
most fondly remembered champion of Scottish inde- 
pendence : whose name Mia* been preserved and 
magnified in tJfe recollection of his countrymen, with 
an affection not inferior to (hat which led the \les- 
senianslo pay divine honours to their departed hero. 
The fame of both rests chiefly upon tradition, for the 
earliest Scottish author, who gives the history of 
Wallace, wrote more than a century after his death, 
and the notices of his exploits in the English chroni- 
clers are meagre and unsatisfactory. It is impossible 
therefore accurately to depict Ins character, or to draw 
the line minutely between truth and fiction. We see 
a form of commanding and colossal proportions, but 
we see it dimly, and the features must be filled up 
from our own imaginations : but we may at least 
trace indomitable courage, constancy, and patriotism; 
and if these lofty qualities were sometimes sullied by 
ferocity, yet, in justification of the sympathy and 
interest which his career excites, we may plead not 
only the character oft' age, and the sufferings en- 
dured by {Scotland uuuex the English yoke, but the 
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exacerbation of temper which must necessarily arise 
from a life of constant hardship and daiiffbr. Hunted 
continually from morass to Idlest, denied the enjoy- 
ment of domestic happiness, dependent upon his own 
right hand for the security which was to be found 
onl) in tin' death of his pursuers, it is rather matter 
for regret, than lor stern censure, if in the hour of 
\ictory the call of mere) was unheeded. And in fur- 
ther extenuation, we ma\ add, that to control the ex- 
cesses of his followers does not seem always to have 
been in the power even when it was in the wish of their 
chief; and that it is reasonable and consistent with 
the hitter spirit of national enyiity which long pre- 
vailed, to conjecture that the blind minstrel, who is his 
piincipal biographer, consulted the passions and pre- 
judices of his hearers no less by exaggerating the 
deeds of vengeance acted bj* his hero, than his hair- 
breadth escapes, and glmvst super-human might. 

It is amusing to note how polity spirit has biassed 
the view taken of his origin and motives. The Eng- 
lish writers speak of him slightingly, without notice 
of the e\traoidinar\ qualities ascribed to him, as a 
common jobber, who Inning by degrees collected 
round him a large band oi desperate men, was em- 
boldened to attack and plunuVrthe suite ofOrmesby, 
chief judiciary of Scotland. Compare this with the 
account given In Bower in whose eyes, it is but fair 
to sa), the having fought stoutly in defence of Scotland 
was cloak enough to cover a multitude* of offences. 

“la the same vear (1297) that famous warrior 
William Wallace, the hammer and the scourge of 
the English, son of a noble knight of the same name, 
lilted up his head ; and when he saw the affliction of 
his nation, and the goods of the Scots delivered into 
the hands of their enemies, his heart pined and was 

* Lower continued the Scotichronicon of Fordun. The v\^ole 
work is usually quoted under tlj£ latter name. 
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sore afflicted. For he was tall of stature, gifratljic 
in body, of Aalm aspect, and cheerful countenance, 
broad shouldered, big boned, proportionately corpu- 
lent, pleasant, yet stern to behold, thick loined, pow- 
erful of limb, a most stout champion, and very strong 
and well knit in all his joints. Moreover the Most 
High had so distinguished him by a certain prepos- 
sessing mirthfulness, had so graced with some 
heavenly gift both his deeds and words, that by his 
mere aspect he disposed the hearts of all true Scots 
to love him. And no wonder, for lie was most 
generous, in judgjnent most just, in ministering 
comfort most patient, in council most wise, in suffer- 
ance most enduring, in speech most eloquent : above 
all things hestile to lies and falsehood, and abhorrent 
of treachery : wherefore the l’ord was with him, 
through whom he was inndl things prosperous, vene- 
rating the church, revering churchmen, supporting 
the poor and jTidovvyd, cherishing orphans, raising 
the oppressed, lying in wait for thieves and robbers, 
and without reward inflicting deserved punishment 
upon them.” 

The following extract comprises such particulars 
of his early career, as seem entitled to historical 
credit. “At this time (^1297) and out of this middle 
class ofthe lesser barons, arose an extraordinary indi- 
vidual, who was at first driven into the field by in- 
tolerable injury and despair, and who in a short 
period of time, in the reconquest of his native coun- 
try, developed a character which may without ex- 
aggeration be termed heroic. This was William 
Wallace^or Walays, the second son of Sir Malcolm 
Wallace, of Ellersley near Paisley, a simple knight, 
whose family was ancient, but neither rich nor noble. 
In those days bodily strength and knightly prowess 
were of the highest cons. ‘Cience in commanding re- 
spect and ensuring success. Wallace had an iron 
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frflj^ie. His make, as he grew tip to manhood, ap- 
proached almost to the gigantic, and Miis personal 
strength was superior ,to the common run of even 
the strongest men. II is passions were hasty and 
violent ; a strong hatred to the English, who now 
insolently* lorded it over Scotland, began to shew 
itself at a very early period of his life ; and this aver- 
sion was fostered in the youth by an uncle, a priest, 
who, deploring the calamities of his country, was 
never weary of extolling the sweets of liberty and the 
miseries of dependence. 

“ The intrepid temper of Wallace appears first to 
have shewn itself in a quarrel wijji one of the Ihiglish 
officers, who insulted him. Provoked by his taunts, 
Wallace, reckless of the consequences, tabbed him 
with his dagger, add slew him on the spot. The 
consequence of this wus to him the same as to many 
others, who at this time preferred a life of dangerous 
freedom to the indulgence and secitvity of submis- 
sion. He was proclaimed a traitor, banished his 
home, and driven to seek his safety in the wilds and 
fastnesses of his country. It was here that he col- 
lected by degrees a little band, composed at first of a 
few brave men of desperate fortunes, who had for- 
sworn their vassalage to th£ir lords, and refused 
submission to Edward, and who at first carried on 
that predatory warfare against the English, to which 
they were impelled, as well by the desire of plunder, 
and the necessity of subsistence, as by the love of 
liberty. These men chose Wallace for their chief. 
Superior rank, for as yet none of the nobility or 
barons had joined them, his uncommon courage and 
personal strength, and his unconquerable thirst of 
vengeance against the English, naturally influenced 
their choice, and the result proved how well it had 
fallen. His plans were laid with so much judgment, 
that in his first attacks against straggling parties of 
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the English, he was generally successful ; and if sur- 
prised by unexpected numbers, his superior strength 
and bravery, and the noble jirdour with which he 
inspired his followers, enabled them to overpower 
every effort which was made against them. 

“ To him these early and desultory excursions 
against the enemy were highly useful ; as he became 
acquainted with the strongest parses of his country, 
and acquired habits of command over men of fierce 
and turbulent spirits. To them the advantage was 
reciprocal, for they began gradually to feel an un- 
doubting confidence in their leader ; they were 
accustomed to rapi<V marches, to endure fatigue and 
privation, to be on their guard against surprise, to 
feel the effects of cfiscipline and obedience, and by 
the successes which these ensftred, to regard with 
contempt (he nation by whrnn they had allowed 
themselves to be overcome.* « 

“ The consciences of* these partial advantages 
over the enemy were soon seen. At first few had 
dared unite themselves to so desperate a band. 
But confidence came with success, and numbers 
Hocked to the standard of revolt. The continued 
oppressions of the English, the desire of revenge, 
and even the romantic and perilous nature of the 
undertaking recruited the ranks of Wallace, and he 
was soon at the head of a great body of Scottish 
exiles 

About this time he was joined by Sir William 
Douglas at the head of all his vassals. A series of 
brilliant successes followed the union of their little 
armies a^and such was the effect produced on the 
public mind, that when their united strength broke in 
upon the West of Scotland, they were joined by some 
of the most powerful of the Scottish nobles: among 
whom we find the Stewa* ’ of Scotland, Sir Andrew 
* Tytler, History mi Scotland, vol. i. 
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Mttray of Bothwell, his brother, and Wishart, Bishop 
oftilasgow. } 

Such is the outset of^ Wallace’s career, so far as it 
is matter of authentic history. 1 1 is biographer, Blind 
Harry, carries him through a great number of adven- 
tures befift*e this period ; but they possess so little of 
interest or poetical merit, and are written in such 
antiquated language, that the reader would probably 
derive little pleasure from them. They consist chiefly 
of rencontres with the English soldiery; enterprising 
attacks upon the strong-holds scattered throughout 
Scotland, and the \arious events of a desultory and 
almost predatory warfare, in a^l which his knightly 
prowess and sagacity are Represented as compensating 
for inferiority in numbers, and as extricating his fol- 
lowers and himself® e\en in the extremity of danger. 
The following specimens will probably be suflicent. 

The first relates l,o tjic surprisal of Dunbarton 
Castle. Wallace, entering the town, finmd the captain 
and part of his garrison drinking, and bragging qf 
what they would do if the rebel leader ami his men 
were within reach. 

When Wallace heard I he Southron made sic din, 

He garred all hide, and him alane went in ; 

The lave(l) remained, to hear of their tithans (‘2), 

He saluit them with sturdy countenance. 

‘ Fellows,’ he said, 4 sen I come last fra hame 
In travail I was our land, and uncouth fame. 

Fra south Ireland I come in this countree, 

The new conquest of Scotland for to see. 

Part of your drink, or some good would I bave. , 

The captain then a shrewish answer him gave ^ 

‘ Thou seemest a Scot unlikely, us to spy • 

Thou may be ane of Wallace company. 

Contrar our king he is risen again, 

The land of Fife he has rademyt in playne (d). 

(J) Remainder. (2) Tidings. (3) Recovered entirely. 

• a 2 
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Thou sail here bide, while we wit how it be ; g 

Be thou^f his, thou sail be hanged on high.* A 

Wallace then thought it was no time to stand. 

His noble sword he grippit sCon in hand ; 

Athwart bis face drew that captain in tene, (1) 

Strake all away that stood abowne his eyne ; , 

Ane otliir braithly in the breast he bare, 

Baith brawn and bayn (2), the burly blade through share ; 
c The lave rushed up to Wallace in*great ire ; 

The third he felled full fiercely in the fire. 

Stenyn of Ireland and Kerle, in that thrang, 

Kepyt na chergc, but entred them amang; 

And othir more that to the door can press : 

While they saw htn, therc^could no man them cess (3), 

The Southron men full soon were brought to dead. 

«• # 

The following extract is of q more romantic cha- 
racter. Wallace being closely pursued by the English, 
had, in a mingled fit of uno’ei* and suspicion, struck 
olF the head j>f one of his* followers, by name 
Fawdoun. Af night, Vhen he and his men had taken 
refuge in a tower, they heard a horn blown at hand. 
Two of them went out to see what the cause might 
be ; they did not return, and the horn was again 
heard louder than before. Two more were sent, and 
so, till Wallace was left, alone. 

When he alane Wallace was leavit there, 

The awfull blast abounded mickle mair. 

Then trowed he they had his lodging seen ; 

His swor6 he drew, of noble metal keen, 

Syne (4) forth he went whereat he heard the horn. 
Without the door Fawdoun was them beforn, 

As till his sight, his awn head in his hand. 

A $ross he made, when he saw him so stand. 

At Wallace in the head he swaket (5) there; 

And he in haste soon hynt(C) it by the hair, 

(1) In anger. ( 3one. (3) Stop. 

(4) Then. (5) Caul l^rcibly, (6) Caught, 
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^ Syne out again at him he couth (1) it cast ; 

Intil his heart he greatly was aghast. $ 

Right well he trowecjthat was no sprite of man. 

It was some devil, that sic malice began. 

He wist no waill (2) there longer for to byde. 

Up through the hall thus wight Wallace can glide, 

Till a close stair : the boards rave in twain. 

Fifteen foot Iar;je he lap out of that inn. (3) 

Up the water suddenly he couth fare; 

Again he blent (4) what perance he saw' there. 

Him thought he saw Fawdoun, that hugly sir; 

That haill hall he had set in a (ire ; 

A gieat rafter he had intill his hand. 

Wallace as then no longer woulal he stand. 

Of his gude men full gre.it men rill had he^ 

How they were Jpst through his fell fantasy. 

In the spring of i 29 7 his career of victory was 
checked at Irvine, by*t he* dissensions and desertion of 
his army; but the cloud soon passed, away, for in the 
autumn we find him engaged in the siege of Dundee, 
from which he was recalled 1>\ the approach of the 
English, under the command of Warenue, Karl of 
Surrey. Wallace determined to await the enemy 
on the banks of the Forth, near Stirling, where the 
river could be crossed only'by a narrow and incon- 
venient bridge, that scarce admitted the passage of 
two horsemen together. The Scottish army consisted 
of forty thousand foot, and one hundred and eighty 
horse; the English of fifty thousand* foot, and one 
thousand horse. 

Surrey was probably aware of the strong position 
occupied by the Scots, and the danger of passing the 
bridge in face of the enemy, for he despatched 
two friars to propose terms to Wallace. “That 
robber/’ says llemingford, “replied, ‘Tell your fel- 

(1) Could. (2) Knew of no advantage. 

(3) Abiding place. * (4) Glanced. 

* G 3 
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lows, that we come not hither for the benefit of peare, 
but are prejfcired for battle, to avenge and to free 
our kingdom. Let them, therefore, come up when 
they will, and they shall find us ready to meet them 
beard to beard/ And when these tidings came to 
our men, they that were hot-headed said; ‘ Let us 
go up against them, for these are but threats/ But 
the wiser part added, ‘ We may not yet advance, 
uiftil we have well reflected what counsel to pursue/ 
Then said that stout knight, Sir Richard Lundy, who 
had surrendered to us at Irvine*, ‘My lords, if it 
shall be that we ascend the bridge, we are dead men. 
For we can only pass by two and two, and the enemy 
are on our flank, and when 'they please, will form in 
line and change us. 'But not far off there is a ford 
where sixty men can cross at? once. Now then 
give me five hundred horse #and a small body of 
foot; and we will make a circuit in the enemy’s 
rear, and overthrow lym : and meanwhile you, Lord 
• Earl, and your company will pass the bridge in 
safety/ • But they would not abide by his good 
counsel, saying that it was unsafe to separate. So 
being divided in opinion, some cried out to pass the 
bridge, others the contrary. Among whom Cressing- 
ham, the king’s treasurer, a proud man and a child 
of perdition, said, ‘ It is not well, my Lord Earl, to 
put off this matter farther, and to spend the king’s 
money in vain. Rather let us inarch up, and do our 
devoir as we dre bound.’ The earl therefore, being 
moved by his words, gave orders that they should pass 
the bridge. A strange thing was it, and very direful 
in its i^jue, that so many, and such wise men, 
who knew the enemy to be at hand, should venture 
on a narrow bridge, which two horsemen could hardly 
pass abreast. So that, as some said, who were in 
that battle, if they had fil< ; over without bar or hin- 

* A town in Ayrshire, where # »nany of the insurgents had sub- 
mitted a short time before. 
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dryice from break of day till eleven o’clock, still a 
lanjc part of the rear would have rermfcned behind. 
Neither was there a fjtter place in all Scotland to 
deliver over the English to the Scots, or the* many 
into the hands of the few. The banners of the king 
and earl phssed over, and among the first that most 
valiant knight, Sir Marmaduke Twenge. And when 
the enemy saw that«as many as they thought to over- 
throw, had crossed, they ran down the hill, ai#d 
blocked up the bridge-end with their spearmen ; so 
that from thenceforth there was neither passage nor 
return, but in the attempt many were east over the 
bridge and drowned. As the S<jols came down from 
the mountain, Sir MarmaViuke said, 4 Is it not time, 
my brethren, to charge them?’ ‘And thfjy assented, 
and spurred their hofses : and in the shock some of 
the Scots horsemen fell* and ihe others, to a man' ran 
away. As our men pursued the fugitives, one said to 
Sir Marmaduke, 4 Sir, we are betrayed, for our com- 
rades do not follow, and the banners of the king and 
earl are not to be seen.* Then looking back, they saw 
that many of our men, and among them the standard- 
bearers, had fallen, and said, 4 Our way to the bridge 
is cut off, and we are barred fiom our friends : it is 
better to make trial of the water, if it be that we may 
pass it, than to plunge into the columns of the enemy, 
and fall to no purpose. It is difficult, yea, impossible, 
for us to pass through the midst of the Scots.’ Then 
replied that valiant knight, Sir Marmadftke, 4 Surety, 
my dear friends, it shall never be said of me, that I 
drowned myself for nothing. Do not ye so either, 
but follow me, and I will clear a passage ^Jirough 
them even to the bridge.’ Then spurring his charger, 
he plunged among the enemy, and dealing blows on 
either side, passed unhurt through the throng, and 
laid open a wide path for his followers. For he was 
tall, and stout of body. t And as he fought thus 
valiantly, his nephew, who was wpunded, his horse 
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being: slain, shouted after him, 4 Sir, sine me.’ /lie 
replied, ‘(lit up behind me.’ — ‘1 cannot,’ he an- 
swered, ‘for my strength i^> gone.’ Presently his 
comrade, an enquire of the same* Sir Marmaduke, 
came up, and descending from his horse, he placed 
the vmng man on it, and said to his masttr, ‘ Sir, go 
where you will, t follow and lie followed him to 
the bridge, so that both were pre ened. All who re- 
ifiained, to the number o( one hundred horsemen, 
and five thousand foot, peiished, except a lew who 
swam the river. One knight, also, with much difli- 
culty, passed the \piter upon his barded horse 

The Karl of Sur^w quitted the field as moil as he 
was rejoined b\ Tweuge, *gb mg order'* for the de- 
struction <V the bridge. The Scots, therefore, did 
not cross to pursue their success*, but notwithstanding', 
quantities of plunder foil into their hands, and the 
decisive nature of the defend isrCvident from the conse- 
quences whidjMtteiuJi d it fn the wouk of Knighton, 
“ This awful beginning’ of hostilities roused the spirit 
of Scotland, and sunk the hearts of the English.” 
In a short time not a fortress of Scotland remained 
in Edward's possession The castles of Edinburgh 
and Roxburgh were dismantled, and Berwick being 
abandoned b> the English upon the advance of the 
Scots, was occupied b\ Wallace, who resolved on an 
immediate expedition into Kngland, with the view of 
])ro\iding sustenance for his 1 loops, and lightening 
the horrors Af famine, which now fell scverelj upon 
Scotland. 

“After that ill-omened beginning/* I lemingford 
contin v ies, “the Scots were animated, and the hearts 
of the .English troubled Wallace overran and devas- 
tated the whole of Northumberland. In that time 
the praise of (Jod ceased to be heard in all monas- 
teries and churches ti Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 

* Ilerningford, H ist . Edu. fc, ed, Hcarne, p, 126-U. Barded 
clad in armour as weK as Ins rider. 
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Carlisle, For all monks, canons, and other priests, 
wim all the commons, lied before the^ face of the 
Scots.’’ Turning then westward, he passed Carlisle, 
which refused to surrender, ravaged Cumberland, and 
was advancing into Durham, when his progress was 
stopped by # lhe winter’s setting in with unusual seve- 
rity : a deliverance ascribed to the miraculous assist- 
ance of Cuthbert, the patron saint of the diocese. 

Returning to Hexham, where stood a wealthy mo- 
nastery, which the Scots had plundered on their ad- 
vance, three canons of that house, who, having no 
/ear of death, had just returned, lied into an oratory 
which they had rebuilt, that, if it ’j ere the Divine will, 
t hey might there be otfeiVd as a sacrifice of sweet 
sa\our. Presently the spearmen fame in and shook 
their lances o\er thefn, saying, ‘Shew us the trea- 
sures of your church, on ye shall instantly die . 5 One 
of them replied, ‘ It is, not. long since you and your 
people carried off our property, jys if it»}iad been your 
own, and you know where you have placed it. Since 
then we have sought out a tew things, as you now 
see/ Meanwhile Wallace appeared and rebuked his 
men, and bid them give wav, and asked one of the 
monks to celebrate mass, which was done. And 
at the moment of elevating the host, Wallace went 
forth to lay aside his armour; and then, when the 
priest was about to take the holy sacrament, the 
Scots gathered round him, to snatch away the cup. 
And after Wallace had washed his hahds, and re- 
turned from the sacristy to the altar, he found the 
chalice and the napkins, and other ornaments of the 
altar, carried olf; even the book in which th'v mass 
had been begun, was gone. And while the priest was 
hesitating what he should do, Wallace returned, and 
seeing what had passed, he gave order that those 
sacrilegious men should be sought out, and put to 
death. But they were nob found, inasmuch as they 
were not sought for in earnest. And he said to the 
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canons, * Go not away from mo, but keep uear^ne, 
as you value your safety. For this people is ill-dis- 
poser/, mid limy neither he excused nor punished \ 
Soon after his return from this expedition , he was 
elected governor of Scotland, and his measures in 
this high office appear to have been judicious and 
temperate. But the haughty barons could not bear 
the superiority of one whose ortlv claim was in his 
lfierit, and thus division was sown in the Scottish 
councils at the time when unanimity was more than 
ever needed. In the summer of 1*2I)S Kdvvard himself 
invaded Scotland* at the head of a poweiful army. 
The plan adopted 14 \ Wallace upon this occasion was 
the same as that which was afterwards so successfully 
executed by Bruct\ lie avoided a general battle, 
which, with an army far inferiot* to the English, must 
have been fought to a # disadvantage, — lie fell back 
slowly before the enemy, leaving some garrisons in 
the most important* castles, driving off all supplies, 
wasting the country through which the English were 
to march, and waiting till the scarcity of provisions 
compelled them to retreat, and gave him a favourable 
opportunity of breaking down upon them with full 
effect f. 

* IJemingford, Hi*t. Edw/L,ed. Ilearne, p. 134. 

■f His system of war is embodied in some monkish Latin verses 
called “The Brure’s Testament,” of which the following is an 
old Scottish translation. 

On frit suM be all Scottis weire, 

Be hyll and moss thaimself to weire, 

Lat \\od for vv.ilHs be ; bow, and spier. 

And battle-axe, their teehtuitf gear. 

( f lhat ennymeis do fhaim n.t diene 

In strait plaeis g ir keip all sfoire, 

And birnen the planen land thanu befoire. 

Than. m sail they pass away in haisf 
Q'then tli it fhai rind nothing hot waist; 

With wyles and wakem i tJ | tin* nyclit. 

And mekil novsp n aid on hy<dit ; 
lharieu shall th i -men with gret aflfrai 
As thai were < 1 „ it with swerd away. 

This is the eounsllll and intent 
Of gu<4King Robert’s testament. 
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They advanced unopposed, therefore, but found an 
inlmspitable desert ; and Edward, unabre to replace 
his exhausted stores, waj at length compelled to issue 
orders for a retro af to Edinburgh, hoping' to meet his 
fleet at Leith , and then to recommence offensive 
warfare. *\t this critical juncture, when the military 
skill and wisdom of the dispositions made by Wal- 
lace became apparent, and when % the moment to 
harass and destroy the invading* army in its retreSt 
had arrived, the treachery ot her nobles again betrayed 
Scotland to tin* enemy. Two Scottish lords, Patrick, 
Earl of Dunbar, and the Earl of Ajigus, at day-break 
privately sought the quarters of «jhe Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and informed him* that the Scots were en- 
camped not farolf in the forest of 1 "Ealkirk > The Scot- 
tish earls, who dreaded the resentment of Edward, 
on account of their late renunciation of allegiance, 
did not venture to seek the king in person. They 
sent their intelligence by a page, and added, that 
having heard of his projected retreat, it was the in- 
tention of Wallace to surprise him by a niglW attack. 
Edward, on hearing this welcome news, could not 
conceal his joy. “ Thanks be to (iod, ’ he exclaimed, 
“ who hitherto bath extricated me from every danger. 
They shall not need to follow Ine, since 1 shall forth- 
with go and meet them 

The consequence of this treachery was the fatal 
battle of Falkirk, in which the Scots were totally de- 
feated, with vast slaughter, owing to the* jealousy and 
dissensions of the nobility ; and Wallace, finding his 
own exertions thwarted, resigned his office. 

“ Beside the watyre of Forth, he ,} 

Forsook Wardane ever to be. 

For lever (1) he had to lyve simply 
Na under sic doubt in Seigniory. 

Na the leal comonys of Scotland 
lie wold not had peryst under his hand. 

* Tytler, yoI. i. > (1) Rather. 
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“ Of his good deeds, and manhood 
Gret Gestis, I hard say, are made. • 

But sa mony I trow 
As he in til hys dayis wroucht? 

Wha all his Dedis of price wald d\le 
Him worthyd a gret I3oi>k to wry to • 

And all time to wry to in here 
1 want both wyt and good Lp sere 

* For several years alter this, we do not meet with 
his name in the records of authentic history. The 
blind minstrel transports him to France during this 
period, where he through many adventures, and, 
among* others, kill s^a lion in single combat. Hut we 
must hasten to the closing scene of his li/e. \fter 
Edward bad overrun and subjected the whole 
country in 1303, all others wbo had distinguished 
themsehes in the wai* w eiv admitted to pardon, 
upon terms more or less* luyd. “As lor William 
Wallace,” say;* the /leed, “it is cmenanted, that if 
he thinks proper to surrender himself it must be un- 
conditionally to the will and mercy of our lord the 
king.” To accept such terms, was to deliver him- 
self over to death; lie therefore betook himself to the 
woods and mountains, and Ji\ed upon plunder. 

Jt is amusing to tnfce the elfects of national par- 
tiality in the contradictory accounts of the Scottish 
and English historians. Uower tells us that Wallace’s 
friends endeavoured to induce him to submit, upon 
the same terms as themselves; and that Edward 
was so anxious upon this head, that he offered, not 
only personal security', but an earldom, with ample 
donmf^, to be selected by himself, either in Scotland 
or England, as the price of his allegiance. Hut 
Wallace answered, that if every other Scot should 
submit, still he and his companions would stand 
up for the freedom of i kingdom ; and never, as 
they hoped for (Jod’s favour, obey any one except 
* Wyntown, VIII. xv, v. 65, 
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their monarch or his deputy. Langtoft,|On the other 
hand, says, that the Scottish hero offered* to surrender 
upon assurance of* safety in life, limb, and estate ; 
but Edward’s anger was so hot against him, that he 
burst into a fury at the bare proposition. 

When they brought that tiding, Edward was full grim, 

And betaught him the fiend? (1), als his traytoure in lond. 
And cvcr-ilkon hisTrcnde, that him susteyned, or fond. 

Three hundred mark? he hette unto his warboun (2), 

That with him so met, or bring his hede to toun. 

Now flies William Wallis, of pes nought lie spedis(3), 

In mores and in inareis with robbe¥i% him fedis. 

. . . ... f . . . 

Ah Jhesu whan thou will, how rightwis is thi mede : 

That of the wrong has gilt, the ernh^tg may h» drede. 
William Waleis is nomcn (4), that mailer was of Iheves. 
Tiding to the k\ng i> (*>men,^hat robberie mischeves (5). 

Sir Jon of Menctest <t*wedi William so nehi ((>), 

He took him whan he wend lest (£), on rf%ght his lemman by. 
That was thought treson of Jak Short his man, 

He was the enche>on that Sir Jon <o him nanv(9). 

Jak\s brother had he day?, the Waleis that i> said, 

The more Jak was favn to do William that braid (10). 
Selcouthly (11) he endis, the man that is fals, 

If he trest on his trends, they Wegile him als. 

Begiled is William, taken is, and bondon. 

To Inglond with him tnei came, and led him to London. 

The first dome he fanged (12), for treson was he drawen. 

For robberie was lie banged, and for he hack men slawen, 

And for he had brent abbeds, and men of religion 
Eft (13) from the galweis quick (14) thei let him doun, 

(1) Consigned him to the devil as a traitor.^ 

(2) Promised for hi> reward. (3) FaiL in obtaining peace. 

(4) Taken. (5) Has ill luck. 

(6) Menteith followed so nigh. (7) Least expected. 

(8) Occasion. ( ( J) Ninimed, taken. (10) Oflice. 

(11) Strangely. (12) Sentence he received. 

(13) Afterwards. # (14) Alive. 


H 
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And bouweld him all hote(15), and brent them in the firp. 
His hede l.ian of smote, swiik (16) was William’s hire ; * 
And for he had mayntend the werre at his myght, 

On lordship lended thorc(I7)hc had*ho right, 

And stroied thore he knew, iu felo stede sers(18). 

His body thei hewed on four quarters, ' 

To hang in four tonnes, to mene (l ( J) of his matters, 

In stede of Gonfaynounes (‘JO) and pi his batters, 
t At London is his heved, his quarters ere leved (21), in 
Scotland <pred, 

To wirschip ther Mes (22), and lere of bis \siles, how well 
that he sped. 

It is not to drede^traytour sail spede (23), als he is woithi, 
His Jif sail he tvne^.nd di< /lion ' h ]nne, withouten ineiri. 
Thus may men here , n Lid for to Icie, to biggcn in pn\ s (2 1), 

It fdllis ilf his e) e, that liewes over high, with the VV r alav». 

Lew "toft's Chronicle of Kdw. /. 

“The day after his arrival at London, he was 
brought on horseback to 1 Westminster, the mayor, 
sheriffs and stfdermdh, and many others, both on 
foot and horseback, accompanying him ; and in the 
greate frail at Westminster, he being placed upon the 
south bench, crowned with laurel, for that he had 
said in times past, that he ought to bear a crowne in 
that Hall, (as it was commonly reported) and being 
appeached for a traytor by Sir Peter Mallorie, the 
king’s justice, lice answered, that lie never was 
traytor to the king of England, but for other things 
whereof he was accused, he confessed them, and was 
after headed and quartered 

His head was set up at London, his quarters were 

(l^A Embowelled him while warm. (16) Such. 

(17) Seized there. 

(18) Destroyed where. In many different places. 

(19) In memory. (JO) Standards. 

(21) Head. Were Mt (?) (22) ? 

(23) It is not to be fe*» a traitor shall succeed. 

(24) A lad learn ^) to build in peace, 

, * Stow, Edw, I. 
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sent to Newcastle, Berwick, Perth, and Aberdeen/* 
Bift Edward reaped no advantage from this act of 
ciuelty and injustice, except the gratification of his 
implacable temper! If intimidation was his object, it 
failed, as was to be expected in the case of a high 
spiiited pebple : and the only effect of raising these 
ghastly trophies, was to inspire a deeper hatred of 
the tyrant who commanded them, and of the trea- 
cherous minister of his revenge. The latter long cofi- 
tinued to be an object of especial hatred to the 
Scottish nation ; and is condemned to shame in its tra- 
ditional literature under the fitting^title of the “ false 
Meuteith. ,, j 

Here, it might be supposed, history must end, and 
the ultimate destiny of the oppressor and oppressed, 
the tyrant and his uXim, remain a mystery until the 
time when all tilings shall br brought to light. But 
the patriotic chrouiclei; bi^bre quoted, who probably 
could not bear that the last sceiy? of hjs hero should 
be one of suffering and degradation, undertakes to 
enlighten our curiosity on tin's subject. VVen’^ad in 
the continuation of Eorduu b\ Bower, that, according 
to the testimony of many credible Englishmen, “ an 
holy hermit, being rapt in the spirit, saw innumerable 
souls delivered from purgatory marshalling the way, 
while the spirit of Wallace was conducted to heaven 
by angels, in reward of his inflexible patriotism. To 
whom the proverb may be applied, 6 The memory of 
the just with praise, and the name oT the wicked 
stinketh.’ M 

Soon after, he proceeds to illustrate the latter 
clause of the proverb. When Edward died \yttm his 
march to Scotland, an English knight, Bannister by 
name, upon the night of his decease, saw in a trance 
his lord the king, surrounded by a multitude of devils, 
who were mocking him with much laughter, and 
saying, 
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En rex Edwarihis, dehacrhans nt leopardus! 

Olinf duin vixit populum Dei malcHixir. 

NobU 'ia' talis comes ibN, care ^odaliq 
Quo condenmeris, ut da > iiflonibii$ f socieris. 

Te sequimur veto prorsus torporc retnoto *. 

Meanwhile they drove him on with whips and scor- 
pions. “ Let us sing - , they said, the canticle of 
death, beseeming- this wicked soul; because she is 
the daughter of death, and food oi'fire unquenchable; 
the friend of darkness, and enemy of light.” And 
then they repeated, En re r, &c. 

While thus tormented by the evil spirits, he 
turned, said the knight, his trembling and bloodless 
visage towards me, J is if tp implore the aid which 1 
was used to minister to him. But when voice and 
sense both deserted me, he cast upon me such a 
dreadful look, that while 1 live and remember it 1 
can never more be cheefful. ‘•With that, he was in a 
moment swallowed up intoHhe’infernal pit, exclaiming 
in a doleful voice, • 

lieu cur peccavi ? fallor quia non bene cavi. 

* Heu cur peccavi ? perit et nihil est quod amavi. 

Heu cur peccavi? \ideo, quia littus aravi, 

Cum sudore gravi mihimet tormenta paravif. 

Bannister was so terrified by this vision, that he 
forsook the world and its vanities, and, for the im- 
provement of his life and conversation, spent his 
latter days in solitude J. 

* It is impossible in English to give the odd effect of the leonine 
rhymes. The meaning of these rude lines may be as rudely given 
thus: 

Behold the proud and ciuel king, who like a leopard dread, 
ft ’jfe the people of the Lord did put in woeful stead: 

For 'which, good fiiend, along with us unto that place of woe, 

Where friends and devils company, right merrily you go. 

•)- Why did I sin, woe, woe is me ? and took no heed or thought. 

Why did I sin, woe, woe is me ? ill (hat I loved is nought. 

Why did I sin, woe, woe is • •< ? my seed upon the shore 
I sowed with toil and swn > reap of pains an endless store. 

I Lib.xii. 13. 
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Scotland did not long- languish in want of a de- 
liverer. The place of Wallace was qui$kly filled up 
by one scarce his inferior in knightly renown, or in 
the affections of his countrymen. Were it not for the 
length of this article, we should willingly narrate some 
of the exploit s and hair-breadth escapes which pro- 
cured for Robert Bruce, even among the English, 
the reputation of being the third best knight in 
Europe; but we must hasten to conclude with tfee 
panegyric of the affectionate Bower. 

“ There is no living man who is able to narrate 
the story of those complicated misfortunes, which 
befell him in the commencement </f this war ; his fre- 
quent perils, his retreats, •the cate and weariness, the 
hunger and thirst, the watching y,nd fasting, the cold 
and nakedness, to vihieh he exposed his person, the 
exile into which he was driven, the snares and am- 
bushes which he escaped, the seizure, imprisonment, 
execution, and utter destruction of hij dearest friends 
and relatives. And if, in addition tT» these almost 
innumerable and untoward ex cuts which he e\er 
bore with a cheerful and uneonquered spirit, any 
man should undertake to describe his individual con- 
flicts and personal successes, those courageous and 
single-handed combats in wjiich, by the favour of 
God, and his own great strength and courage, he 
would often penetrate into the thickest of the enemy, 
— now becoming the assailant, and cutting down all 
who opposed him ; at another time, acting on the 
defensive, and evincing equal talents in escaping 
from what seemed inevitable death ; —if any writer 
shall do this, he will prove, if l am not mistaken, 
that he had no equal in his own time, cither in 
knightly prowess, or in strength and vigour of 
body*.” 

* Lib. xii. 9. 

* H 3 
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Chapter . 

T ' * 

Treatment of Prisoners of War— Crccsna— Roman Triumphs— Sapor and 
Valerian— Imprisonment of Bajazet— His treatment of' the Marshal 
Boucicaut, and his Companions— Changes produced by the advance of 
Civilization — Effect of Feudal Institutidns— Anecdote from Froissart— 
Conduct of the Black Prince towards the (Constable Du Gueschn, and 
« he King of France. 

The wealth of Croesus is proverbial, and the vicissi- 
tudes of his fortune have been a fa\ourite subject for 
moralists in all agtls InMitford’s History of G reece, 
as well as in that published in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, all nc f i(5e of them is confined to the 
simple statement, that he was conquered by Cyrus. 
The circumstances of his treatment, however, as they 
are related by Herodotus, are curious; and we pro- 
pose, therefore,, to translate them literally from that 
author, leaving it to ' the readers discretion to reject 
whatever is evidently fabulous. 

It is well known that he was induced to make war 
upon Cyrus by an ambiguous response of the Del- 
phic oracle, which predicted to him, “that if he made 
war upon the Persians, he would destroy a great 
empire/’ The oracle was a very safe one. Croesus 
understood it, that the Persian empire would be 
destroyed : but the credit of the god was equally 
supported bye the event which really took place, the 
defeat of Croesus, and the destruction of his king- 
dom. Upon his defeat he took refuge in Sardis, 
which^was besieged, and ultimately stormed. “ So 
the Persians captured Sardis, and took Croesus alive, 
alter he had reigned fourteen years; and led him 
before Cyrus, who caused a mighty funeral pile to be 
built, upon which he set ^'rtesus, in fetters, and with 
him fourteen Lydian yc iths ; whether it were in his 
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mind to offer them to some deity as the first-fruits 
of # his Conquest^ or with intention to perform some 
vow, or because he had he^rd of Croesus’s piety/ and 
therefore set him upon The pile, that he might know 
whether any god would deliver him from being burnt 
alive. Ilewbeit, he did so : but while Croesus stood 
upon the pile, it struck him, even in this extremity of 
evil, that Solon was inspired, when he said that no 
man ought to be cafted happy while he was yet alive*. 
And when this thought occurred to him, alter being 
long silent, he thrice repeated with groans thq name of 
Solon. Cyrus heard him, and bade the interpreters 
ask who this Solon* whom he invoked, might be ; and 
they drew near, and did so. But Croesus spoke not 
tor some time, and replied at length, when he was 
compelled. ‘One wljom 1 would rather *than much 
wealth, were introduced to the conversation of all 
monarchs.’ But as he spote unintelligibly to them, 
they again asked vvhJit Ac meant ; and w lien they 
became urgent and troublesome he related at length 
how Solon, an Athenian, came to him, and having 
beheld all his treasures, set them at nought, ^having 
spoken to such pnipose that all things had happened 
according to Ins words, which yet bore no especial 
reference to himself more thgui to the rest of man- 
kind, particularly to those who trusted in their own 
good fortune. So by the time Croesus had given this 
account, the pile being lighted, the outside of it was 
in flames. And when Cyrus heard fuom the inter- 
preters what Croesus said, he repented, and reflected, 
that he, being but a man himself, was casting another 
alive into the flames who formerly had been jjp whit 

* In the celebrated interview between Solon and Cioesii«, the 
sage first offended the king by questioning the power of w eallh to 
produce happiness, and concluded by reading him a long moral 
lesson, to the purport, that since no man knew what the inoirow 
might produce, no man could be called happy until present pros- 
perity was crowned by a happy death. 
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inferior to himself in prosperity: and being also 
in dread of \livine vengeance, and considering that 
nothing human is unchangeable, he ordered the 
fire to be forthwith extinguished, and Croesus, 
with his companions, to be taken down : but his 
officers, with all their endeavours, were c unable to 
master it. Then Croesus, as the Lydians say, dis- 
covering that Cyrus had changed, his purpose, when 
ho saw that all were endeavouring, and yet were 
unable to quench the fire, called loudly upon Apollo, 
intreating the god, if that he ever had ottered any ac- 
ceptable gifts, now to stand by, and deliver him from 
the present evil. *And as he called upon the god in 
tears, suddenly clowns colleeted in the serene sky, and 
the storm broke doj; n, and a torrent of rain fell and 
extinguished the fire. Cyrus., therefore, being by 
these means instructed, that, Croesus was a good 
man, and beloved by the {*ods^ inquired of him when 
he was come down from the pile, ‘ Croesus, who per- 
suaded you to* invade my kingdom, and thus become 
an eneipy instead of a friend ?’ And he said, ‘ O king, 
I have done thus to further your good, and my own 
evil fate: but the god of the (i redans, who puffed 
me up to war, has been the author of these events. 
For no man is so witless as to choose war instead of 
•peace, when, in the one, fathers bury their sons, and in 
the other, sons their fathers. Hut it was the pleasure 
of the gods that these things should turn out thus.’ 

“ Thus speke Croesus, and Cyrus released him, 
and kept him near his person, and thenceforth treated 
him with much respect 

Thvevident intermixture of fable with this tale is 
calculated to throw doubt upon tile whole of it, and 
indeed it seems at variance with the character of 
Cyrus. That Xenophon omits all mention of the 
circumstances related w dd be a - strong arguitfent 
* Herod, i. 86 — 88. 
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in disproof of them, if they were calculated to ad- 
vance nis hero’s reputation ; but in the present case- 
ins -silence is of little weight.- The close resemblance, 
however, between -'the preservation of Croesus, and 
the miraculous deliverance of the Jewish youths con- 
demned by Nebuchadnezzar to the furnace, might 
warrant u$ in suspecting that some account of so 
impressive a display#of divine power had reached the 
western,- coast of Asia, and that the careless or un- 
faithful annalists of those early times transferred 
the sceiYe from Babylon to Lydia, and substituted 
the lianas best known in their own history for the 
barbariVt appellations of the Assyrian monarch and 
his prisoners. This idea' may Ire supported -by the 
expression of Herodotus, that -Cyrus condemned 
Croesus tin be burnt,- ‘ because of his piety, that he 
might know whether any god would deliver him from 
being burnt alive.” C.yius was neither cruel nor a 
sculler, so that we cannot supposp it to have been an 
impious jest, and can as little imagine that it was a 
serious experiment on the part of the Persia a to try 
the power of the (irecian deities. It is not very 
likely, therefore, that such a reason was invented to 
account for the action : but the recorded preservation 
of the Jews, and the decree of Nebuchadnezzar 
‘ that there is no other god that can deliver after 
this sort’ may well enough hare led to the inference 
that the monarch’s object was to prove the power 
which in the end he was obliged to confess. 

No extraordinary quantity either of humanity or 
reflection was necessary to have impressed on Cyrus’s 
mind, in the first, instance, the truths conqjjsrfed in 
Solori’s warning to his rival. But humanity towards 
prisoners was no virtue of antiquity ; and in this re- 
spect the practice of European nations of modern 
times offers -a striking contrast to that of heathenism 
■in all ages and regions. 0,ur Scandinavian ancestors 
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and the Nflrth American Indians put prisons to 
death for revenge, or for the mere pleasure of inflict- 
ing* pa in * the rude Druids# and the comparatively 
polished priests of Mexico alike esteemed an enemy's 
blood the most grateful offering to their savage deifies. 
The histories of Greece and Home abound also with 
acts of atrocious cruelty ; while the Hast is notorious 
alike for the frequent changes of* her dvrmstie;*,. and 
fer the unspa! ing polio) which has proi»,vq*a ^suc- 
cessive conquerors to establish their own themes b\ 
the extermination of all possible claimants. ' 

It is not fair, however, to select none but utdiivour- 
able examples; and of favourable ones, tcwjy ' none 
are more celebrated than the generosity of \levmder 
and the virtue of Supio. After Alexander had gained 
the important battle of Issus (n,< .333), in t a* Persian 
war, Darius’s family fell into the victor’s hands*. 
They were treated with tin* respect due to their rank 
and their misf^itune.v ‘* Not long after, one of his 
queen's eunuchs escaped to Darius, who, when he 
saw him, first asked whether his children, and his 
wife and mother were alive. And hearing that they 
were so, that they were addressed as queens, and 
enjoyed all the respect and attention which they had 
possessed at his own eburt, he inquired in addition, 
whether his wife had preserved her faith: and being 
satisfied on this point also, he again inquired whether 
any insult or violence had been offered to her. The 
eunuch affirmed with an oath, 4 O king, your wife re- 

# “ Ci doivent prendre garde oils qui leur fames mainent avee 
euls en os, et en bataillcs, car Daires li rois dc Perte, & An- 
toine s^jautre prince terricn manerent leur fames en lor com- 
paignie en os quant il i aloient, & en batailles : et pour ce 
fureut de^confit et occis, Daires par le grant Alexandre, et An- 
toines par Octavien. Pour ce mebmunent ne devroient meoer 
nus princes fames en tex bes^ car elles ne sont fors em- 

pecchement. M The language .* that of the thirteenth century, 
Croniques de S. Denys, liv, v. j. 
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mains even as you left her, and Alexande f is the best 
and* most temperate of men/ Fpon which Darius 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, and prayed, 
‘ O sovereign Jupiter, in wliose hands are placed the 
fortunes of kings upon earth, above all thing’s do 
thou maintain flic kingdom of the Modes and Per- 
sians, which thou hast given to me ! Hut if thou 
wilt that I he Ling oft Asia no longer, then entrust my 
power to none but Alexander V’ 

Closely akin to this in all its circumstances is the 
celebrated Mory of the continence of Scipio, who has 
obtained innnoital praise by surrendering untouched 
to hei lover a beautiful Spanish Ldy who had been 
selected from the other prisoners and presented to 
him: and fmm the admiration testified l\y all anti- 
quity for the virtue displayed alike In the Grecian and 
the Roman hero, we may form an opinion of the 
treatment winch captives generally endured. We 
have no wish to detract from the praise' \vhieh is justly 
due to them, or to undervalue the merit of those who 
precede their age in humanitv and refinement but it 
is worthy of observation that in modern times, far 
from such conduit being legarded as an effort of 
virtue almost super-human, infamy or death would be 
the portion of a general who acted otherwise. These 
exceptions therefore do really serve to confirm the 
rule; and the extravagant commendation which 
has been bestowed upon such self-denial bears incon- 
trovertible evidence to the general want of generosity 
in conquerors, and to the unhappy condition of the 
conqueied. 

Few foreigners of regal dignity or exalted ffa tunc 
fell into the power of the Grecian commonwealths; 
of their treatment of each other’s citizens we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. But the gigantic 
grasp of Homan ambition comprehended the most 
* Arrian, iv. 20. 
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powerful of the earth, and made them drink deep of 
degradation. The usual lot of prisoners ot war Kras 
slaver y ; a practice bad enough, but common to the 
rest of antiquity with Rome : * the institution ot 
triumphs is her peculiar glory and distinction. Some- 
thing may be said in palliation of a fictor, who, 
hav ing possession of his enemy, obviates the danger 
of further resistance or revolt, ky committing him to 
\hat narrow prison from which alone there is no 
chance of escape. Rut when a Roman general's 
arms were crowned with success, the prisoners of 
highest estimating were carefully reserved ; and when 
all danger from their life was ,at an end, and their 
degradation, as far as fxternal circumstances can 
degrade, \vas complete, after they had been led in 
chains before their conqueror's car, to swell his vanity 
and satiate the pride «jf Rome, they were sent to 
perish unheeded and unliyneyted by the hands of the 
executioner, % and tip; thanksgiving due to the gods 
and the triumphal banquet were delayed until the 
savage ritual was duly performed. “Those even 
who triumph, and therefore grant longer life to the 
hostile chiefs, that from their presence in the pro- 
cession the Roman people may derive its fairest spec- 
tacle and fruit of victory, yet bid them to be led to 
prison, when they begin to turn their chariots from 
tile Forum to the Capitol ; and the same day puts an 
end to the conqueror’s command and to the life of 
the conquered*. ’ They led the prisoners to ex- 
ecution at the moment when the triumphal chariot 
began to ascend the Capitoline hill, in order, they 
saifi^Jiat their moment of highest exultation might be 
that of their enemies’ extremest agony. There is a 
needless barbarity and insolence in the whole pro- 
ceeding which is peculiarly disgusting; and which 
was aggravated by the »!cmn hypocrisy of placing in 
* In Verrem*Act. ii. lib. v. 30. 
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the triumphal chariot a slave to whisper ill the victor’s 
eA', “ Remember that thou art a man,” when in the 
same instant they displayed so signal a disregard for 
the reverses to w/uch humanity is exposed, and such 
contempt tor the lessons which that warning 1 ought to 
have tauglit. 

We may take as an example the treatment of 
Jugurtha, king ofNmnidia; for whom, indeed, so far 
as his own merits are concerned, no treatment coifld 
have been too severe. “Marius, bringing home 
his army againe out of Lybia into Italy, took pos- 
session of his consulship the first day of January, 
and therewithal! made Ins triujnph into the city of 
Home, shewing that to the Romans which they 
thought never to have seen; sfhd that* was, king 
Jugurth prisoner, vflio was so subtill a man, and 
could so well frame himself unto his fortune, and 
with his craft and subtilty was of so great courage 
besides, that none of his enemies evef Jioped to have 
had him alive. Rut it is said that after he was led 
in this triumph, he fell mad straight upon it ; ,?nd the 
pompe of triumph being ended, he was carried unto 
prison, where the serjeants, for hast to have the spoil 
of him. tore his apparel by force from off his back : 
and because thev would take 'away his rich gold ear- 
rings, that hung on his cares, they pulled away with 
them the tippe of his care, and then cast him naked 
to the bottome of a deep dungeon, his wits being 
altogether troubled. Yet when they did throw him 
downo, laughing lie said, ‘ C) Hercules, how cold are 
your baths.’ lie lived there yet six days, fighting 
with hunger, and desiring alwaies to prolpng his 
miserable life to the last hour : the which was a just 
deserved punishment for his wicked life 5 *.” 

JVlarius, however, with all his military talents was 
but a rude and blood-thirsty soldier. From Caesar 
* Plut. in Mar. 
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on the contrary, who throughout the civil wars dis- 
played signal generosity and mildness of temper, we 
might have expected a fairey estimate of the treat- 
ment due to a noble enemy. But in his treatment 
of Vercingetorix those noble qualities are exchanged 
for the haughty and selfish cruelty which the foreign 
policy of Rome was most admirably calculated to 
produce. That prince, after almost gallant and 
almost successful stand in defence of the liberties 
of Gaul, being shut up in Alesia, and reduced to 
extremity by Ctesar, surrendered himself to the \ic- 
tor’s mercy in hop/? of obtaining better terms for his 
comrades. The scene is, thus described by Dion 
Cassius. 

“ Vercingetorix being still at liberty, and uu- 
wounded, might ha\e escaped; but hoping, for the 
sake of their pre\ious ih'iulship, to obtain forgiveness 
from Caesar, he went out tcihim without notice of his 
coming. Antj'whilu the Roman general was seated 
on the tribunal, he appeared suddenlj, so as to alarm 
some * arsons, for he was tall of stature, and made a 
gallant appearance in his armour. All around being 
hushed, he said nothing, but fell on his knee, stretch- 
ing out his hand in gesture of supplication. All 
others were struck with compassion, both by the 
recollection of his former high state, and by the ex- 
ceeding piteousness of the spectacle before them. 
But C«esar made that from w hich he chiefly expected 
to derive safety, the heaviest charge against him ; for, 
dwelling on the return for his friendship, he made the 
injury appear the heavier. And therefore he pitied 
him nu£ in that conjuncture, but for the present cast 
him into bonds, reserving him until his triumph, after 
which he slew him 

* Dion. lib. xl. — Caesar. '■ his Commentaries, slurs this trans- 
action over with the me notice that Vercingetorix was sur- 
rendered. — viii. 89. • /4 * 
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But Rome, which had so often insulted the majesty 
oPfallen royalty, endured in the person of one of her 
emperors a greater degradation than any which she 
had inflicted. VV fien the emperor Valerian was taken 
prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, his life was spared, 
but spared that his age might waste in the most 
humiliating slavery ; and when the haughty monarch 
mounted his horse, # he used the prostrate body of his 
royal captive for a footstool. That, said the haugtiiy 
Sapor, was a real triumph; not painting imaginary 
processions upon walls, as the # Romans did. To gra- 
tify the uctor’s pride still more, he was compelled to 
wear the imperial purple and decorations, and in this 
attire, laden with chains , *he followed in the train of 
Sapor, and exhibited to the whole Perskfti empire a 
striking picture of tfie fallen pride of Rome. This 
system of insult extended e\£n beyond the gra\e: his 
skin is related to ha\c*hc»n dyed scarlet, and stufFed, 
and then placed in a temple as an endifning monument 
of the shame of Rome. The Christian writers, who 
alone relate all the particulars of Valerian’s lliTmilia- 
tion see in it the just vengeance of (lod for his 
persecution of our faith: the reason, probably, that 
Gibbon seems inclined to consider the story as a pious 
tiction. It' so, however, it soon obtained currency, for 
the Emperor Constantino, who nourished not much 
more than half a century alter the event, alludes to 
it in a letter to the king of Persia : “ All these em- 
perors (the persecutors of Christianity) have been 
destroyed by such a dreadful and avenging end, that 
since their times all mankind doth usually wislytheir 
calamities may fall as a curse, and punishmelffupon 
<* Valerian for his persecutions was exposed to insultVnd 
reproaches, according to what was spoken to I?aiah, saying, * They 
have chosen their own ways, and their soul delighteth in their 
abominations. I also will choose their delusions, and recompense 
their sins upon them.* "—Dionysius of Alexandria, ap.Euseb. lib. 
vii. 10. • 
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. those who shall study to imitate them. One of which 
persons I judge him to have been, (him, I mean, 
whom divine vengeance like s» thunderbolt drove out 
of our regions, and conveyed unto your country,) who 
by his -own disgrace and ignominy erected that trophy 
so much boasted of among you '*'.” 

Somewhat similar to the indignities offered to 
Valerian was the treatment which the Sultan Bajazet 
is said to have experienced from Tamerlane alter his 
defeat and capture. 

Closed in a cage, like some destructive beast, 

I’ll have thee l;ornc about in public view; 

A great example of the righteous \engeance 
That waits on crifelty artd- pride like thine +. 

Voltaire c jmd other modern writers have discredited 
this story, chiefly on the authority of D’licrbelot. 
It has been shewn, however, ..by Sir \V. Jones, that 
the premises of that distinguished orientalist are false, 
and his authority therefore falls to the ground. Oil 
the other hand, Leimclavius, in his history of the 
Turk^ professes to have heard from an old man, who 
was in llajazet’s service at the time of his defeat, 
“ that an iron cage was made by Timour’s command, 
composed on every side of iron gratings, through 
which he could be seen in any direction. lie travelled 
in this den, slung between two horses. Whenever 
Timour and his retinue, on moving his camp, made 
ready for a journey, he was usually carried before: 
and after the march, when they dismounted, he was 
placed upon the ground in his cage, before Timouns 
tent.” Poggio also, himself a contemporary, mentions 
this &fc^inge imprisonment as an undoubted faetj. 

• 

* Ruseb. Life of Constantine, lib. iv. 11. 

f Tamerlane — a tragedy worth leading, to seethe notion which 
Rowe had of a Tartar chief* nd the absurdity produced by treating 
such subjects with the sen? . uital bombast of the heroic romance. 

jM.de Masson asserts (ifr is to be taken on his autforUy 
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The English reader will find some countenance for 
th£ story in Edward the First’s inhuman treatment of 
the Countess of Buchiu* That lady having dared, it 
is said, in virtue oV hereditary privileges, to place the 
crown of Scotland on the Bruce’s Ilead, and after- 
wards falling into the English monarch’s hands, was 
confined in a cage built upon one of the towers of 
Berwick castle, exposed, as it should seem, to the 
rigour of the elements and the gaze of passers tfy. 
One of Bruce’s sisters was similarly dealt with. So 
much for the devoted respect paid to women in the age 
of clmaln, and that b\ a prince wly) when young was 
Ulterior to none in knightly repown. But the de- 
moralizing effects of absolute power found a fitting 
subject to work upon in KdwarcPs sterntand unfor- 
giving temper. Theliriginal order for the Countess’s 
confinement is to this eHect:-*— 

. “ Ordered and conunayded, by letters under the 
privy seal, to the Chamberlain, of Htyitland, or his 
deputy at Berwick upon Tweed, that in one of the 
turrets, upon the castle of that place, in sue!*'* place 
as he shall chnse, and shall lie most convenient, he do 
make a cage of strong lattice work and bars, and 
well strengthened with iron work, in the which he 
shall place the Countess of BuMian. 

“ And that he shall so well and surely guard her 

not on ours), th.it ho knew a huly of the Russian court, in 
the imgn ot Catherine II., who kept a *la\^ who was her 
penu»|uier shut up in a cu»o in her own chamber. She let him 
oli t eveiy day to arrange her head-dress, and locked him up agaiu 
with her own hands after the business ot the toilet was over. Bis 
box was placed at her bed-head, and in this fashion he a^nded 
her wherever she went. His fare was biead and wafer. He 
parsed three years in this captivity, the object of which \va#to 
conceal from all the world that the lady wore a wig. The close 
confinement was a punishment for running aw r Hy from her service ; 
the meagre diet a measme of revenge, because he could not 
prevent her growing older and uglier every day. — Alt mo ires Se- 
crets'sur la Russie . • 

• i 3 
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subject to work upon in Edwards stern #and unfor- 
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in the same fcage, that in no manner shall she pass 
out from it. " 

“And that he do appoint onp or two English women 
of the said town of Berwick, who shall be in no wi^e 
suspected, who understand to serve the said Countess 
with meat and drink, and all things pertaini'ng to her. 

“ And that he do so well and strictly guard her in 
the cage, that she speak to none, and that ho man 
ol‘ woman of the Scotch nation, nor any other appear 
before her, but only the woman or women who shall 
be assigned her, and those who shall have guard of 
her. , 

“ And that the cape be so made, that the Countess 
may have there the convefiience of a lair chamber, 
but that it- be so 'Well and surely ordered, that no 
danger may betide in respect tf the custody of the 
said Countess. ‘ 

“ And that he who has, car, o of her be charged to 
answer tor her, 'body for body, and that he be allowed 
her expenses. 

“ I* like manner it is ordered that Mary, sister of 
Robert Bruce, sometime Earl of Carriek, be sent to 
Roxburgh, to be kept there in the castle, in a cage 

The reader will not sympathise much with the 
harshness of Bajazet’ s' durance, if he knows the cha- 
racter of that redoubtable conqueror. The following 
passage will convey a fair idea of it, and presents a 
good specimen of the style of the 15th century. 

“Jn the year 1396, Sigismond, king of Hungry, 
sent sweet and amyable letters to the French king by 
a notable ambassador, a bysshop and two knights of 
Ilun^y. In the same letters was contayned a greate 
pafte of the state and doyng of the greate Turke 
(Bajazet), and how that he had sent worde to the 
King of Hungry, that he would come and fight with 
him in the middes o- ins realme, and would go fro 
* Rymer, Focdera, vol. ii. 
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thens to the cytie of Rome, and would mUke his horse 
to«eate otes upon the high altar of Saynt Peter, and 
there to hold his see jjnperiale. Thus the king of 
Hungry, in his letters prayed the French king to 
ayde and succour him*.” In consequence of this 
application, a strong body of French and other 
knights marched into Hungary, under command of 
John of Burgundy* Earl of Nevers. They crossed 
the Danube, and after a successful campaign we*e 
besieging Nicopolis in union with the ’ Hungarian 
forces, when Bajazet marched to the relief of that city. 
The loss of the battle which ensued is attributed by 
Froissart to the precipitance of the French knights, 
who led the van, and rtished Inadly into combat, 
against the order of the king of Hungary and with- 
out waiting for his support. The biographer of the 
Marshal Boucieaut, oiv the*other hand, throws the 
whole blame upon the ^owardly desertion of the Hun- 
garians. However this may be, the French charged 
in a body not exceeding 7U0 ment, routed the first 
body of Bajazet’s cavalry, and penetrated thr-'Ugh a 
line of stakes, behind which the infantry were formed. 
“Then the noble Frenchmen, like men already 
enraged at the loss which they had endured, ran upon 
them with such valour and* hardihood that they 
frightened all. I may not say how they laid upon 
them. For never did foaming boar, or angry wolf, 
shew a fiercer recklessness of life. There the valiant 
Marshal of France, Boucieaut, among* other brave 
men, thrust himself into the thickest press, and well 
proved whether he were grieved or no. For there 
without fail did he so many acts of arms, tj^ft all 
marvelled, and there bore himself so knightly, that 
whoso saw him, still avers there never was any man, 
knight or other, seen to do in one day more brave 

* fiord Berners’ Froissart, vol. ii. chap. 203. 

. + Froissart. 

1 t 
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and valiantfeacis than he did then*.” The Earl of 
Ncvers, the Lord of Coucy, and the other Frer.ch 
nobility well approved their valour; but Boucicaut, if 
we may trust his biographer, was the hero of the 
day. Mounted on a powerful war-horse, he spurred 
forwards, and struck so fiercely to the ri£ht and to 
the left, that he overthrew everything before him. 
“ And ever doing thus, he advanced so tar, which is 
af marvellous thing to relate, and yet true, as all who 
saw it can bear witness, that he cut through the 
whole Saracen array, and then returned back through 
them to his conirades. Heaven, what a knight! 
(iod protect his valour! Pity will it be when life 
shall tail him ! But it will not be so vet, for (iod 
will protect him. '-Thus fought our countrymen as 
long as their strength lasted. ‘Ah, what pity for so 
noble a company, approved so gentle, so chivalrous, 
so excellent in arms, vvhicji could have succour from 
no quarter, sq«ran they in to their enemies’ throats, 
so as is the iron on the anvil t. For they were 
surrounded and oppressed so fatally on all sides 
that they could no longer resist. And what won- 
der ! for there were more than twenty Saracens 
against one Christian! And yet our people killed 
more than 20,000 of them, but at last they could 
exert themselves no more. Ah, what a misfortune, 
what pity ! Ought not those disloyal Christians to 
have been hanged, who thus falsely abandoned them? 
Shame fall * upon them, for had ‘they helped the 
valiant French and their comrades with good will, 
not Bajazet, nor one of his Turks would have escaped 
deatVfjr captivity, which would have been a mighty 
good to all Christendom. 

* Hist, de M. Boucicaut. 

| a Ains cheurent en la gueuie dc lours enuemies, si comme 
est le fer sur l’enclume.” is a queer comparison: the only 
apparent resemblance is i.. the thorough beating which they and 
the iron were both destined tomndergo. 
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“ Great pity was there again the mofrow of this 
dolbrous battle. F or Hajazct, sitting within a tent in 
the midst of the field, caused to be led before him the 
Karl of Nevers anA those of his lineage, with all the 
French barons, knights, and esquires, who remained 
atier the slaughter of that field. Sad was it to see 
these noble youths, in the prime of life, of blood 
so lofty as that of tilt* royal line of France, fast bound 
with ropes, disarmed, in their under doublets, con- 
ducted by these ugly, frightful dogs of Saracens 
before the tyrant enemy of the faith who sat there, 
lie knew for certain, through goock interpreters, that 
the Karl of Nevers was grandsoq and cousin-german 
to a king of France, and that his father was a duke 
of great power and wealth, and diat others were of 
the same blood and tiearly related to the king. So 
he bethought himself, that Tor preserving them he 
might have great treasure : therefore he did not put 
them to death, nor any other of the greiftest barons, but 
made them sit there on the ground before him. Alas ! 
immediately after began the cruel sacrifice. * For 
then were led before him the noble Christian barons, 
knights, and esquires, naked, and then, as they 
paint on the walls King Herod sitting on a chair, 
and the Innocents cut in pieces before him, there were 
our faithful Christians cut in pieces by these Saracen 
curs before the Fail of Nevers and under his very 
eyes. So you may understand, you who hear this, 
what grief went to his heart, good and kind lord as he 
is, and what pain it gave him to see thus martyred his 
good and loyal companions, and his people that^had 
been so faithful to him, and who were so#<iistin- 
guished for gallantry. Certes l think he was so 
grieved at heart, that lain would he have been of 
their company in that slaughter. And so the Turks 
led them one after another to martyrdom, as men led 
in old times the blessed ruartyrs, and struck their 
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heads and Chests and shoulders fearfully with great 
knives, and felled them without mercy. Well ihay 
one know with wlmt wotid ‘countenances they went 
in that sad procession. For even as the butcher 
drugs a Iamb to the slaughter, so w ere our good 
Christians, without a word being' spoken, led to die 
before the tyrant. Hut notwithstanding that their 
death was hard and their case* pitiful, every good 
Christian should esteem them thrice fortunate, and 
born in a happy hour to receive such a death. Cor 
they must some time have died, and God gave them 
grace to die in ,*he advancement of the Christian 
religion, the holiest ( aud worthiest death (as we in our 
faith hold) that a Christian can die ; and also he 
made then to bt the companions of the blessed 
martyrs, the happiest of all tffe orders of Saints in 
Paradise. For there is* no doubt but that they are 
Saints in Paradise, if they met their fate with good 
will. In thiv ■ piteous procession was iloucicaut, the 
Marshal of France, naked, except his small clothes, 
(petifS draps). Hut God, who willed not to lose his 
servant, for the sake of the good service which he 
was to do thereafter, as well in avenging the death of 
that glorious company upon the Saracens, as in the 
other great benefits which were to follow from his 
talents and by his means, caused the Karl ofNevers 
to look at the Marshal, and t he Marshal at him right 
sorrowfully, at the very moment that some one was 
about to strike him. Then was fhe foresaid Karl 
wonderfully vexed at' heart for the death of such a 
man and he called to mind the great good, the 
prowfcts, loyalty, and valour, that were in him. So, on 
a sudden, God put it in his mind to clasp his hands 
together as he looked at Hajazet, and he made sign 
that the Marshal was to him as a brother, and that 
he should respite which sign Bajazet soon 

understood, and releasecLhim. When this stern execu- 
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tion was complete, and the whole field ®vas strewed 
with the bodies of these blessed martyrs, as many 
French as others of (Jivers countries, that cursed 
Bajazet arose, and Ordered the .Marshal, who had been 
so respited, to be committed to prison in a large 
handsome ‘town of Turkey, called Bursa. So his 
bidding was done, and he was kept there till the arrival 
of the said Bajazet V’ 

Innumerable instances of the like ferocity might 1* 
produced from Eastern history, llowe's polished and 
pious Tamerlane put to death 100,000 persons in the 
streets of Delhi. Few men ha\e so well and fairly 
estimated their own character, and the class to which 
they belong, as did Nadir Shah, fir hen, to the remon- 
strance, “ If thou art a king, eherith and protect thy 
people, — if a prophet? shew us the way of salvation, 
— if a God, be merciful* to thy creatures,” he replied, 

“ 1 am neither a king Jo protect my subjects, nor a 
prophet to teach the way of salvation ;• nor a God, to 
exercise the attribute of mercy : but I am he whom 
the Mmightv has sent in his wrath to chastise a n orld 
of sinners.” The following anecdote, striking in itself, 
is the more interesting as an exception to a general 
rule: “In the year 1008 Alp Arslan, the second 
sultan of Persia, of the Seljultian dynasty, defeated 
and took prisoner Romanus Diogenes, husband of 
Eudocia, the reigning empress of Constantinople. 
He treated his prisoner with extreme kindness and 
distinction; he uttered no reproaches* that could 
wound a humbled monarch, but gave vent to the 
honest indignation of a warrior at the base and cow- 
ardly conduct of those who had deserted and^aRan- 
doued so brave a leader. We are told that he asked 
his captive at their first conference, what he would 
have done if fortune had reversed their lot. ‘ I would 
have given thee many a stripe,’ was the imprudent 
* Hist, de M. de Boucicaut ; premiere partie, chap. xxv. xxvi. 
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and viruleit answer. This expression of haughty 
and unsubdued -spirit excited no anger in the bravo 
and generous conqueror. Ilf only smiled, and asked 
Romanus what he expected would be done to him ! 

1 if thou art cruel,’ said the emperor, ‘ put me to 
death. If vain-glorious, load me with chains, and 
drag me to thy capital. If generous, grant me in) 
liberty!’ Alp Arslan was neither cruel nor vain- 
glorious: he released his prisoner, ga\e all his ollicers 
who were captives dresses of honour, and distinguish- 
ed them by every mark of friendship and regard V’ 
Far from wishing to cast an undue reproach upon 
the past b) these melancholy details of cruelty and 
suffering, we should have been glad to relieve the 
narrative by more* numerous instances of generosity 
and mercy. But that these virtues are not the at- 
tributes of a savage race, wijl readily be granted by 
all: that they are not necessarily the fruit of refine- 
ment and civilisation (if that term be applicable to an 
advanced stage of art and knowledge, without a cor- 
responding improvement in moral wisdom) is shewn 
by the universal experience of the past, and nowhere 
more forcibly than in the history of (i recce and 
Rome. The progress of society seems only to have 
taught one lesson ; that it is better to make the 
conquered subservient to the profit or amusement of 
the conqueror, than to put him to death, like any 
other formidable or offensive animal. In man’s 
earliest and ‘rudest condition, as a hunter, slaves arc 
worse than useless ; for sustenance is of more value 
than labour, and the precarious supply of the eluise 
is inefficient to provide permanently and plentifully, 
for his own wan^s. The avenging, or preventing 
encroachments upon each others hunting-ground is 
therefore a most frequent cause of warfare among 
neighbouring tribes, : : the massacre of the conquered 

* Malcolm, yistory of Persia- 
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is prompted equally by revenge, and ^policy. We 
find accordingly that in North America a prisoner's 
only chance of escape iay in being adopted into the 
hostile tribe in the place of some one who had 
fallen in battle. The still more savage practice of 
feasting ifpon prisoners is sufficiently proved to have 
existed at a very recent period in New Zealand. 
In other heathen countries they have been reserved 
from indiscriminate slaughter, only to perish on tTie 
altars of false gods. But labour becomes valuable, 
and the command of labour an advantage, in pro- 
portion as men emerge from barbarism, and apply 
themselves to agriculture, or a pastoral life; and 
when it is found out that a prisoners services may 
be made worth more than his maifttenane®, the policy 
of the victor change.*, and he preserves an enemy 
whom formerly he was* almost compelled to destroy. 
Slavery, therefore, is, # in # the infancy of nations, an 
index of increasing civilization, and aij amelioration 
of human misery, since the bulk of mankind have 
ever hailed with joy a respite from death, even 
though existence be attended with degradation and 
suffering. A generous spirit, indeed, would be little 
gratified at receiving life upon terms of hopeless 
servitude; yet even to such thte introduction of slave 
labour lightened the evils of defeat. When men 
were detained merely for the value of their services 
it was natural to release them if an equivalent for 
that value were paid, and hence arose file custom of 
admitting prisoners to ransom, which exercised a 
two-fold influence in favour of slaves: first by 
enabling them to acquire freedom at the saci#fice of 
wealth; secondly, by removing the utter hopelessness 
and degradation of their state, and introducing a 
possibility that the slave and master might some day 
be replaced in their original relation to each other. 
This practice was familiar, in the Homeric age, 
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though revenue, or the heat of battle often caused 
mercy and interest to be alike disregarded. Melan- 
choly indeed was the fate of*a captured city. The 
adult males were usually slaughtered, the females and 
children reserved for slaver) ; those even of the 
highest rank were employed as menial servants in 
the victors household. “What evils,'’ says Priam, 
u does Jupiter reserve me to behold on the threshold 
of* age ! M\ sons slain, my daughters dragged into 
slaverv, my chambers plundered, the very infants 
dashed against the ground in mournful warfare, and 
my sons' wives dragged by the destruetive hands of 
the Greeks. The dogs which I fed in inv palace, 
at my own table, to protect it. will tear me, even 
me, stretclwd dead at the outer door, as they lie 
ravening in the vestibule lappiiVg my blood. To a 
young man it is becoming t #•> lie slain in warfare, 
pierced by the sharp sword; to such nothing that can 
happen in death* is unseemly. Hut that dogs should 
defile the grey head, and the grey heard of a slaugh- 
tered elder, this is the mournfullest thing that happens 
to wretched mortals 

For the lot of those who were reserved, we may 
quote Hector's palling speech to Andromache. 

I know the (1 iv dr«iw> nidi when Tiny shall Tall, 

\VhenlVi.ini and his nation peridi all : 

Yet le*s forebodings of the fate of I io\, 

Her king. and Hecuba, my pe ice destroy ; 

Less that niv brethren, all th* heroic band, 

Should with their bloo'd imbrue their native land; 

Than thomjhN of thee in tear'*, to (i recce a prey, 

Ur^'ged by the gra>p of war in chains away, 

Of thee in tear*, beneath an Arrive roof 
Labouring reluctant the allotted woof, 

Or doomed to draw, f . m Hypereia’s cave, 

Or fromMesseis’ io» ,010 measured wave. 


* Jl.xxii. GO — 76. 
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A voice will then be heard which thou must bear, 

# * Sce’st thou you captive, pouting tear on tear? 

Lo! Hector's wife, tlfc hero bravest far 

When Troy ami fireoce 'round Ilioti clashed in war*/ 

As tiyie advanced the (i reeks became more hu- 
mane, and the treatment of their prisoners improved ; 
insomuch that about the year 500 b. c., it seems to 
have been usual among the Peloponnesian state^ to 
admit each other's citizens to ransom at a fixed sum of 
tv\o mime, something less than eight pounds of our 
money t; and the Athenians released certain Boeotians 
for the same sum J. r The meridian Splendour of Greece, 
as we shall have futun; occat-ion to notice, is more 
, especially dimmed by the cold-blyodcd cruelty of her 
civil wars. It is obseivablc however, tluft in the 1 0th 
year of the Peloponnesian war, the mutual restoration 
of prisoners formed a "condition in a treaty of peace; 
and this we believe isMu*iirst instance on record at all 
resembling the humane usage of the present day. 

In the youth of Rome, as she gradually extended 
her dominion, cities were di populated to be refilled by 
her citizens, and their inhabitants sold like cattle, by 
public auction §. In her days of greatness, when 
whole kingdoms fell before hyr, the rights of conquest 
were necessarily more leniently exercised ; for nations 
cannot be dispossessed and enslaved in mass. But 
the number of (ireck. and of Syrian slaves, in Rome, 
,shev\s that the independence of those tuitions was not 
overturned, without a corresponding loss of private 
freedom; and those uncivilised countries, which could 
contribute little else of wealth to satiate a Ionian 
general's extortion, saw droves of their inhabitants 

* \ i. 417 — Ifil. Sotheby's Homer. 

f Weight for weight : to determine the sum which two minac 
would coi respond to in value is less easy. 

I Herod, v. 77 \ vi. 79. 

k Sec the instances of Fide y re, Liv. iv. 34 ; Veii. v. 22. — 
Carl hay t\ . ippxun. 

# 


# 
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sold into Captivity to supply the labourers and glacy- 
ators of an idle and dissolute empire*. The exemp- 
tion of modern Europe from these horrorjl is chiefly 
referable to the influence of Christianity, which, how- 
ever ineffectual to purify the minds and lives of a 
vast majority of those who have outwardly embraced 
it, hag given unquestionable proof of its intrinsic 
excellence, by refining and enlarging men’s views 
of morality and benevolence, wherever its doctrines 
have not been altogether obscured and corrupted +• 
It is true that in the reign of Justinian, Constanti- 
nople witnessed for 'the first and only time the insolent 
splendour of a Roman triumph, granted to Belisarius 
after the reduction of the Vandal kingdom; on which, 
as on formef occasions, the noblest of the conquered 
nation, headed by Gelinjer, their king, swelled the 
vain-glorious procession. But* the changed spirit of 
the times is shewn in the 'subsequent treatment of 
them. To the “ting and his family a safe retirement 
and an ample estate in Galatia were allotted ; and 
the flower of the Vandal youth were enlisted, and 
served with distinction in the Persian wars.~ Among 
other claims to our gratitude, the clergy of the dark 
ages have the merit of steadily resisting the practice of 
enslaving Christians. The working of the feudal 
system was also beneficial in this respect. The aris- 

* In Epirus, 150,000 persons are said to have been enslaved by 
L. ASmilius Paulis. In Caesar's Gallic wars 1,000,000 prisoners 
were taken and of course sold. (Plin. Hist. Nut. \ ii.25.) Another 
million is said to nave been slain : but these round numbers may 
be suspected to he much exaggerated. Upwards of 100,000 
Jews, atcjrding to Josephus, were reduced to slavery by Titus. 
Cicero says of Britain, u It is well known that there is not a 
drachm of silver in the island, and no hope of booty except in 
slaves ; and among them you will hardly find learned men or mu- 
sicians.” Ad Att.iv. 16. 

f It would be uncandid > pass in entire silence over the two 
deepest stains perhaps in modern history— the Spanish conquests 
f in America, and the slave trade. 0 
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toeracy of the land were also its sokl&ry ; to make 
prisoners, therefore, was a greater object than to kill, 
for the ransom of pristyiers was a never-failing source 
of’ revenue to the brave and powerful. And as the 
inferior classes might not be reduced to domestic 
servitude* and besides passed naturally with the land, 
whether as serfs, in absolute and acknowledged bond- 
age, or as vassals, Jree in name, but bound to the soil 
by all the ties of property, the \ictor had no interest 
in the detention of prisoners, except such as were 
able to purchase freedom. The singular institutions 
of chivalry also exercised a strong influence in hu- 
manizing warfare. Knighthood formed a bond of 
union throughout Europe M<?n fought for gain, for 
honour, for revenge; but victory^ which* ensured all 
but the last, was seldom tarnished by cruelty, except 
in instances of deadly /end.# We are by no means 
inclined to overrate tl;e savage virtues of those times, 
or to deny that the\ abound in e^ajnples of most 
flagrant cruelty and oppression : but we contend, that 
compared with earlier ages, place even barbarism 
against refinement, the half savage Teuton against 
the polished (Jreek or Roman, we see the tokens of a 
vast improvement in this respect. And we may fur- 
ther observe that of the cruelties recorded a large 
proportion are foreign to the question, being perpe- 
trated in prosecution of the cherished spirit of revenge, 
or to extract wealth from Jews, or others of inferior 
rank, and not on prisoners of war. VVT? do not plead 
this in extenuation of those enormities ; the evil pas- 
sions of the heart sprung up unchecked into a^plen- 
tiful harvest of evil actions: but of cruelty ^ 0 their 
prisoners of war, the Europeans and the middle ages 
were comparatively guiltless. Among them for the 
first time in history, the victor and the defeated mixed 
in social intercourse upon terms of equality, without 
degradation being felt by # the one, or an undue and 
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ungenerous Superiority assumed by the otfcer ; each 
aware that on the morrow the turn of fortune might 
reverse their situations, and t,hat disgrace attached to 
misfortune only when occasioned “by nfiscbnduct*. 
And the lofty, though fantastic notions of honour 
which prevailed, tended still further to lighten captivity, 
when the word of a knight was considered as sufficient 
surety -for his ransom, and prisoners were enabled to 
obtain their release upon parole. No where is this 
courteous and humane spirit more strongly marked 
than in the wars of England and Scotland during the 
14th century. Yet we might expect to find the war- 
fare of that century distinguished by more than usual 
inhumanity. The jterfidiot.s aggression, the inve- 
terate hostility of Edward I., were calculated to raise 
in the Scotch a most implacable resentment ; while 
the obstinate resistance, • and .successful reprisals, in 
which our northern counties were repeatedly devasta- 
ted, were equally, well fitted to inspire the English with 
no friendly feelings towards their northern brethren. 
A hundred years had elapsed since the first quarrel, 
during which the sword had scarcely been sheathed, 
the fire of burning villages scarcely quenched. We 
might reasonably then expect to find these wars car- 
ried on ‘ a outrance* ; to find no mercy in their 
battles, no gentleness or generosity in their inter- 
course. But the account of Froissart is very different. 

“ Englysshmen on the one partye, and scottcs on 
the other partye, are goode men of *warre, for when 
they mete, there is a hard fight without sparynge ; 
there is no troo bytwene them as long as speares, 
sworcfta, axes, or dagers wyll endure, but lay on eche 
upon other ; and whan they be well beaten, and that 
the one parte hath optaygned the victory, they than 
glorifye so in their dede- of armes, and are so ioyfull, 
that such as be takei they shall be raunsomed or 

* See, below, the Black Prince’s addrfcas to John of France. 
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they go otk of the felde, so that shortely ic he of thSm 
is so content with other, that at their departynge, 
curtoysly they will saye, (lode thank you, but in 
fvghtynge one with another there is no playe, nor 
sparynge ; dhd this is trewe, and that shall well apere 
by this satde rencounter (of Otterbourn) for it was 

as valyauntly fbughten as coulde be devysed 

This batayle was Horse and cruell, tyll it came the 
end of the discomfiture, but whan the scottes saw tlte 
englysshmen recule, and yelde themselves, than the 
scottes were curtes, and sette them to their raunsom, 
and every manne sayde to his prisoner, Sirs go and 
unarm you, and take your ease, I am your mayster ; 
and so made their prisoner^ as gofide chere, as though 
they had been brethern, without *doyng .them any 
damage * ” 

Another anecdote of the same battle, from the same 
graphic and delightful historian, will serve to illustrate 
more than one of the points to wiiial^the reader’s 
^attention has been drawn. Sir Matthew Reedman, 
the governor of Berwick, fought under Percy at 
Olterbourne, and endeavoured to escape when fortune 
declared against the English. 

“ Now 1 shall shewe you of sir Mathewe Reedman, 
who was on horsback to save himselte, for he alone 
coulde not remedy the mater : at his departing sir 
James Lynsay was nere to hym, and sawe how sir 
Mathue departed, and this sir James, to wyn honour, 
folowed in chase sir Mathue Reedman, ahd came so 
nere hym, that he myght have «tryken hym with his 
speare if he had lyst ; than he sayd, Ah sir knyijht, 
tourne, it is a shame thus to flye : I am Jaryes of 
Lynsay : if ye will not tourne I shall stryke ye on the 
back with my spere. Sir Mathewe spake no worde, 
but strake his horse with the spurs sorer than he dyde 
before. In this maner he chased hym more than 
* Froissart, vol, ii, cap. 14^, 145,(138, 141). 
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thre myles.bmd at last sir Mathue Reedman’s horse 
foundred and fell under hym : than he stepte focthe 
on the crthc, and drewe oijte his svvorde, and took 
corage to defende hyniselfe : and* the scotte thought 
to have stryken him on the brest, but sir <Mathue 
Recdman swarved from the stroke, and'tlie speare 
povnt entred into the er the ; , then sir Mathue 
atrake asonderthe spere with his swordc; and whan 
rir James Lynsay sawe liowe he had Ioste his speare, 
he caste aw aye the (ronchon, and lyghted atbte, and 
toke a 1) tell batayle-axe that he caryed at his backe, 
and handeled it with his one hande, quickely and 
delyverly, in the whiche feate seottes be well experte, 
ami than lie set at Sir Mathue and he defended hym- 
selle properly. Thus they tourneyed toguyder, one 
with an axe, and the other wi'h a swerde, a long 
season, and no man to lette diem : Jynally, sir James 
Lynsay ga\e the knyglit seiche strokes, aud helde 
hym so shorty, that he 'was putte out of brethe in 
such vvyse tfiat he y elded hyniselfe and sayde. Sii® 
James Lynsay , I yelde me to you. Well quod he, 
aud T receyve you, rescue or no rescue. T am con- 
tent, quod Recdman, an you deale with me lyke a 
good company on. L shall nat fayle that, quod Lyn- 
say, and so putte up his swerde. Well sir, quod 
Recdman, what wyll you nowe that [ shall do? 1 am 
your prisoner, ye have conquered me ; I wolde gladly 
go agaync to Newcastell, and within fydene dayes, 

I shall come to you into Scotland^ whereas ye shall 
assigne me. lam content, quod Lynsay : ye shall 
promyse by your fay the to present yourself within this 
thrS* vyekes at Edenborowe, and wheresoever ye go, to 
reporte yourselfe my prisoner. All this sir Mathue 
swarc, and promysed to fulfvll. Than eche of them 
toke their horses, and toke leave, eche of other. Sir 
James returned, am 1 ms entent was to go to bis ownc 
company the same way as he came, and sir Mathewe 
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[leedman to Newcastell. Sir James Lynsay could 
nafkeep the ryght waye as he came : it was darke, and 
a myst, and he hadjle nat rydden halfe a myle, but he 
met face to face with the bysshoppe of Durham and 
mo than y hundred Englysshmen with hym : he 
myght wel have escaped, if he had wolde, but he sup- 
posed it had been his owne company that had pursued 
the Englishmen : w^ian he was among them, one d^- 
maunded of hym what he was. 1 am, quod he, sir 
James Lynsay. The bysshoppe hcrde those words, 
and stepte to hym, and sayde, Jjynsay, ye are taken, 
yeldc ye to me. Who be you, quod* Lynsay ? I am, 
quod he, the bysshop of Jlurhaip. And i’ro whens 
come ye, sir, quod Lynsay ? 1 come fro the batayle, 
quod the bysshoppe, but 1 strake never a stibke there ; 

I go back to Newcasfell for this night, and ye shall 
go with me. I may nat chuse, quod Lynsay, sithe 
you will have it so : Ilia^e taken, and I am taken, 
.such is the adventures of urmes. Whom have ye 
taken, quod the bysshop ? Sir, quod he, I toke in 
the chase sir Mathue Reedman. And where is he, 
quod the bysshop ? By my fay the, sir, he is retourned 
to Newcastell : he desyred me to trust hym on his 
fayth for thre wekes, and so t have I done. Well, 
quod the bysshop, lette us go to Newcastell, and 
there ye shall spake with hym. Thus they rode to 
Newcastell toguyder, and sir James Lynsay was pri- 
soner to the bisshop of Durham.” • 

“ After that sir loathe we Reedman was retourned to 
Newcastell, and hadde shewed to dyvers howe he had 
been taken prisoner by sir James Lynsay ; tha* it 
was shewed hym howe the bisshoppe of DurhiAi had 
taken the sayd sir J ames Lynsay, and how that he 
was thene in the towne as his prisoner : as sone as 
the bysshoppe was departed, sir Mathue Reedman 
wente to the bysshoppes lodgyng to see his mayster, 
and there he founde hym ia a studye, lyeng in a 
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wyndowe, and a&yd ; What, sir James Lynsay, what 
make you here?. Than sir James came forth of the 
stud>e to liym, and gave hyirt good morowe, and sayd ; 
15} my fiiyth, sir \Iathue, fortune hath brought me 
hjder ; for as sone as F was departed fro you, I mette 
by chaunce, the bysshoppe of Durham, to whome I am 
prisoner, as ye be to me. I be We ye sliall nat nede 
to come to Edonborowe to me to 'make your fynaunce : * 
1 think rather we shall make an exchaunge one for 
another, if the bysshoppe be so contente. Well sir, 
quod Reedman, wc shall accorde ryght well toguyder* 
yc shall djue thr » daye with me ; the bysshop and 
our ineu be gone £brthc to ljght with your men. I 
can not tell what shall fall, we shall know at their 
retourne. 1 F am content to d\ ne with you, quod Lyn- 
say. Thus these two kmghtes dyned toguyder in 
Newcastell 4 ” 

Some danger unquestionably there was, that where 
the marketable value of prisoners was so clearly recog- 
nised, humanity would be Forgotten in avarice ; a 
lapse of memory, which our acquaintance with Algiers, 
and other piratical states, proves not altogether im- 
possible. One of the causes which prevented this, 
the union and equality produced by knightho'od, 
has been alluded to ; and we may find another in the 
high-spirited notions of personal honour which pre- 
vailed f. To refuse a prisoner his liberty upon pay- 
ment of ransom, either directly or covertly, by 
demanding a sum disproportionate to his rank and 
means was held dishonourable ; for a knight would 
ha^3 esteemed himself disgraced, if it could be sus- 
pecteA that lie detained an enemy in prison through 

* Froissart. \ol. ii, cap. 146, (1 12). 

■J- We cannot deny this merit .*i ieast to what is called, vaguely 
enough, the age of chivali Few indeed merited the appella- 
tion ot Bayard, “sans peu , et sans reprocl]e, ,, but many were 
“sans peur, ,, and thereby escaped one most fruitful source of 
" reproche. 1 * 
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fear of meeting 1 him in the open field. After that 
the# Prince of Wales was returned from Spain into 
Acquitayne, and his brotjier, the Duke of Lancastre, 
into Englande, atrtl every lorde into his owne, sir 
Bertram du Guesclin was styll prisoner with the prince, 
and with sfr Johan Chandos, and coulde uat come to 
his raunsome, nor fynaunce, the whiche was sore 
displeas,aunt to kyt*g Henry*, if he might have 
mended it : and it so fortuned after, as ] was ei*-, 
formed, that on a day the prince called to hym sir 
Bertram du Guesclin, and dem a muled of hym how 
he dyde ; he answered and say d, sir, it was never 
better with me ; it is reason that it stiulde be so, for [ 
am in prison with the mo$t renoftned.knyght of the 
worlde. With whotne is that, savi the pryice. Sir, 
quoth he, that is with sir Johan Chandos, and sir, it is 
eayd in the realme of Fra*mce,smd in other places, that 
ye feare me so moche.jthat ye dare nat let me out of 
prison, the whiche to me is full greaUlymour. The 
prince, who understode well the wordes of sir Bertram 
du Guesclin, and parceyved well how his own coun- 
sayle wolde in no wyse that he shuld delyver hy m, unto 
the tyme that king Don Peter had payed him all suchc 
sognnes as he was bound to do. Than he sayd to sir 
Bertram, sir, than ye thinke that we kepe you for feare 
of your chivalry ; nay thynke it nat, for 1 swere by 
saint George, it is nat so ; therfbre pay for your raun- 
some an hundred thousand fraunkes, and ye shall be 
delyvered. Sir Bertram, who desyred figetly to be 
delyvered, and herile on what poynt he might depart, 
toke the prince with that vvorde, and sayd, sir in the 
name of God so be it, T wyll pay no lasse.# And 
whan the prince hcrde hym say so, he wolde than 

* In the contest for the crown of Castile, between Don Pedro 
and Henry of Transtamara, the former was supported by the Black 
Prince, the latter by the French under Du Guesclin, who had 
been taken prisoner by Sir John Chandos, 
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gladly have' repented hymselfe, and also some of his 
counsayle came to hym, and sayd, Sir, ye have ,nat 
done well so lightly to put hii^i to his raunSome. And 
so they wolde gladly have caused 1 the prince to have 
revoked that covenant ; but the Prince, who was a 
true and noble knight, sayd, sithe that we agreed 
therto, we wyll nat breke our promise ; it shulde be 
to us a grete rebuke, shame and rrproehe, if we shulde 
ipit put him to raunsome, seyng he is content to 
pay such a grete sorame as an hundred thousand 
fraunkes*.” 

The following story of William Rufus, which is 
told by William of Malmsbury, illustrates the character 
of the man, rather than the' spirit of the age. lielias 
de Fleehiu laid claim to the city of Mans, part of 
that monarch’s continental possessions. lie was 
taken and brought before Vyilliam, who said insult-, 
ingly “I have you, sir.” “You have taken me by 
chance, said t^e baron, coiild 1 escape, 1 should find 
something new to do.” The hot-headed king, 
shaking his fist, replied, “ You rascal, what would you 
do ? Troop, shog off, make yourself scarce — you may 
do what you can, and by the face of St. Luke, if you 
get the better of me, I will ask you nothing for this 
favour t-” r 

In conclusion we give a celebrated passage from 
English history which is strongly and pleasantly con- 
trasted with the early part of the chapter. It is well 
known that the King of France was taken prisoner by 

* Froissart, vol. i. chap.' 239. Subjoined to the chapter the 
reader will find another version of this story, taken from a most 
amusing book, entitled “ Mcmoircs de Messire Bertrand du 
Guesclin.” The passage from Froissart, which illustrates the same 
point in a much smaller compass, seemed better fitted for insertion 
in the text; but the other gives >-uch a minute and pleasant repre- 
sentation of manners, that vc cannot altogether omit it ; and it 
is too long for a note. 

f Lib. iv. 
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the Black Prince, at the battle of Poictiers. “ The 
day of the.batayle at night, the prince made a supper 
in his lodginge to the fwenche kyng, and to the moosl 
parte of the great lordes that were prisoners : the 
prince made the kynge, and his son, the lorde J ames 
of Bourbon, the lorde John D’ Artois, the erle of 
Tancarville, the erle D’Estampes, the erleDampmer- 
tyne, the erle of (travyll, and the lorde of Pertenay, 
to syt all at one horde, and other lordes knyghtes atid 
squiers at other tables ; and alwayes tlve prince served 
before the kyng as humbly as he coude, and wolde 
nat syt at the kynges horde, for any desyre that the 
kynge could make : but sayd he was nat sufficient to 
syt at the table with so great a prince as the kyng 
was ; but than he sayd to the kyn£, sirforagoddessake 
make none yvell, noi* heavy chore, though god this day 
dyd not consent to folowe ydur wyll : for syr, surely 
the kyng my father sl*all # bere you as moclie honour 
and amyte as he may do, and shall *a#orde with you 
so reasonably that ye shall ever be frendes toguyder 
after ; and sir, methinke ye ought to reioyse, though 
the journey* be nat as \e wolde luue had it, for this 
day ye have wonne the hygh renome of prowes, and 
have past this day in valyantnessc all other of your 
partie : sir, I say natte this to mocke you, for alle 
that be on our partie that saw every mannes dedes are 
playnly acorded by true sentence to gyve you the 
price and chapelette. Therewith the # frenchemen 
began to murmufe, and sayd among themselves how 
the prince had spoken nobly ; ‘and that by all estima- 
tion he shulde prove a noble man, if Gode sendfhim 
lyfe, to perceyver in such good fortune. Whsfh sup- 
per was done, every man went to his lodgyng with 
their prisoners : the same night they put many to 
raunsome, and beleyved them upon their faythes and 
trouthes, and raunsomed them but easily, for they 
* Fr. jouroee — though the» day has not gone, &c. 
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sayde, they wolde selle no knyghts ramisom so hygh , 
but that lit might pay at his case and mayntaygue 
still his degree . f 

“ The same wynter the prince of Wales, and such of 
Engl uide as were with him at Bardeaux, ordayned 
for shippes, to convey the frenche kyng anil his son, 
and all other prisoners into Englande. Then he 
took the see, and certayne lorded of Gascoyne with 
hjftn : the frenche kyng was in a vessell by hymselfe, 
to be the more at hys ease, accompanyed with two 
hundred men at arms, and two thousand archers: for 
it was showed the jyanee that the thre estates, by whom 
the realme of France was governed, had layed in Nor- 
mandy and Crotoy two great arnnes to the entent to 
mete with hym, and to gette the frenche k>ng out of 
his halides if they might : but thft e were no such that 
apered, and yet tliei word on *lie see xi dayes, and on 
the xii day they ary\ed jit ^andwjch ; then they 
yssued out of their shyppe, and lay there all that 
nyghte, and tarjed there two dayes to refresh them ; 
and on the therde day they rode to Canterbury, When 
the kynge of Englande knew of their commynge, he 
commaunded them of London to prepare theym, and 
their cyte, to receyve suche a man as the frenche kyng 
was : then they of London arrayed themselfe, by com- 
panyes, and the chief muisters clothing dillerent fro 
the other; at savnt Thomas of Canterbury the 
frenche kyng^and the prince made their otferynges, 
and there taryed a day, and than rAde to Rochester, 
and taryed there that day, and the next day to Dart- 
ford^, ajid the fourth day to London, wher they were 
honomfebly receyved, and so they were in every good 
towne as they passed : the frenche kynge rode through 
London on a whyte courser, well aparelled, and the 
prince on alyttell black hobbey by hym : thus he was 
conveyed along the cyte till he came to the Savoy, 
the which house pertayned to the heritage of the duke 
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of Lancaster ; there the frenche kynge kept hys house 
a Tong season, and thyder came to se hym the kyng 
and the quene oftfimes, and made him great feest 
and chere*.” 

It has been said that the Prince’s conduct was too 
ostentatiously humble ; that in refusing to sit at table 
with the King of France, and in making him the prin- 
cipal object of attention in their entry into London, J^e 
exceeded the modesty of a conqueror, and exposed 
himself to the charge of hypocrisy. The censure is, 
we think, erroneous, and arises from ignorance 
of the feelings of the times. f ITie humility of the 
Black Prince was that of a vas f *il in presence of his 
feudal lord, due, not because he ov\ed allegiance to the 
King of France, but* because that monarch was the 
peer of the King of England^ and in courtesy entitled, 
especially as a visitor, though a forced one, to an equal 
measure of respect frorrf his subjeqfs. The victor 
merely overlooked the fortune of war, and paid to 
his royal prisoner the homage which he would have 
shewn to his father, and which the King of France 
would have received from the heir to his own crown. 

* Lord Berners' Froissart; vol. i. chap. 1G8, 169, 173. 
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EXTRACT FRbM THE LIFE OF MESSIRE 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 

c ( Referred to in the Note, p. 108.) 

“ One day the Prince of Wales was risen from 
■dinner, and pone into a private chamber with his 
barons, who had ‘been served with wine and spices. 
So they began to speak of many a bold deed of arms, 
of love-passages, of battles, and of prisons, and how 
St. Louis to save his life was made prisoner in Tunis, 
from whence he was ransomed for fine gold, paid 
down by weight. Until th% Prince, who spoke 
without caution, said, ‘ W hen a good knight well 
approved in battle is made prisoner in fair feat of arms, 
and has rendered himself, and sworn to abide prisoner, 
he should on no account depart without his master’s 
leave. And also, one should not demand such portion 
of his substance, that he be unable to equip himself 
again.’ When the Sire de Lebret heard these words, 
he began to take heed, and said to him, ‘ Noble Sire, 
be not angry with me, if I relate what I have heard 
said of you in your absence.’ ‘ By my faith,’ said the 
Prince, ‘ right little should 1 love follower of mine 
sitting at my table, if he heard said a word against 
my honour, and apprised me not of it.’ ‘ Sire,’ said 
he of fLebret, men say that you hold in prison a 
knight whose name I well know, whom you dare not 
delyver.’ * ‘ It is true,’ said Oliver de Clisson, ‘ I have 
heard speak of it.’ Then the Prince swore and 
boasted, ‘ th&k he knew no knight in the world, but, 
if he were rasrprisoner, he would put him to a fair 
ransoih, according to his* ability.’ And Le])ret said, 
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4 How thou do you forget Bertrand du Guesrlin* that 
hoi cannot get away.* And when the Prince heard 
this, his colour changed; and he was go tempted by 
pride, anger, arid* disdain, that he commanded Ber- 
trand to be brought before him ; with whom he wished 
to make ferms, in spite of all who had spoken of the 
matter, and w5uld fain not let him be ransomed, 
unless they themselves should fix the amount. Then 
certain knights went and found Bertrand, who 
amuse himself, and forget his weariness, was talking 
with his chamberlain. Which knights sainted him. 
And Bertrand arose towards tlicm,»nnd showed a fair 
seeming, sajing 'that they were come in good time/ 
Then he ordered the aforesaid chamberlain to bring 
wine. The knights answered ‘•that it# was right 
fitting the\ should haVe much wine, good and strong; 
for they brought him gt>od, fo\ fid and pleasant news 
with good will/ Th«i qne of them who was wise 
and discreet said, ‘that the Prince ^ant for him to 
appear in his presence, and he thought that he would 
be ransomed by help of those friends he had at court, 
who were many’ ‘ What say jou ?’ said Bertrand, 
‘ I have neither halfpenny nor penny, and owe more 
than ten thousand livres, that have been lent me, 
which debt has accrued in this city while 1 have been 
prisoner/ One of them enquired of him, ‘ I low have 
you accounted for so much ?’ 4 I will answer tor that/ 
said Bertrand ; ‘ I have eaten, drunk, given, and 
played at dice wit'll it. \ little money is soon spent. 
But if I be set free, I shall soon* have paid it ; he saves 
his money, and has it in good keeping, whp 'rfiall 
for my help lend me the keys of it/ And ai#ofiicer 
who heard him said, ‘Sir, you are stout-hearted, it 
seems to you that every thing which you would have, 
must happen/ 4 By my faith/ said Bertrand, ‘ you are 
right, for a dispirited man is nothing* better than 
beaten and discomfited/ A#id the rest said, ‘ that he 
^ • l 3 
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was like one enchanted, for he was proof against every 
shock.’ Then he Was brought to the chambejr whfre 
was the.Princg of W ales, and ,with him John Chandos, 
a true anil valiant knight. And liad they chosen to 
believe him they would long before have disposed of 
the war : for he gave much good advice. * And also 
there were Oliver de Clisson and other knights, before 
whom came Bertrand, wearing a grey coat. And 
when the Prince saw him, he could not keep from 
laughing, from the time he saw him. Then he said, 
‘Well, Bertrand, how fare you.’ And Bertrand ap- 
. proached him, bowing a little, and said, ‘ Sir, when it 
shall please you, 1 may fare better ; many a day have 
I heard the rats ant* mice* but the song of birds it is 
long since J heard f. I shall hear them when it is your 
pleasure.’ ‘ Bertrand,’ said tint prince, ‘ that shall be 
when you will : it will depend only on yourself, so that 
you will swear, and make true path, never to bear arms 
against me,' ijoff these others, nor to assist Henry of 
Spain. So soon as you will swear this, we will fully 
set- you free, and pay that you owe, and besides give 
10,000 florins to equip you anew, if you consent to 
this ; else you shall not go.’' ‘ Sire,’ said Bertrand, 

‘ my deliverance then will not come to pass ; for before l 
do so, may [ lie by the leg in prison while I live. God 
willing, l will never be a reproach to my friends. For 
by Him who made the w'orld, I will serve with my 
whole heart those whom I have served, and whose l 
have been frbm my outset. These are the good King 
of France, the noble Dukes of Anjou, of Berry, of 
Burgundy and of Bourbon ; whose I have been, as 
bCcam£ me. But so please you, suffer me to go. 

* This expression will remind I he reader of a favourite saying 
of the “ Good Sir James” Douglas, the companion of Robtft 
Bruce’s dangers, that “ It i* iter to hear the lark sing, than the 
mouse cheep meaning that he would never shut himself up in 
n castle while hg could keep the open field. * 
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For you have held me tqo long in prisoif, wrongfully, 
ayd Without cause; and I will tell you- Jiow I had 
gone from France, 1 qjid my people meanipg % to go 
against the Sarfteorts. And so I had promised Hugh 
<le Carvalay, intending to work out my ' Salvation.' 

‘ Why then went you not straight without stopping,’ 
said the Prince. » ‘ I will tell you,’ said Bertrand in a 
loud voice. * We Jbund Peter* the curse of God con- 
found him, who had long since thrice falsely murde^d 
his noble Queen, born of the noble line of Bourbon?, 
and of the blood of my Lord St. Louis, which lady 
was your cousin'' 1 by the best blood in your body.. 
Straightway then I stopped, to take vengeance for her, 
and to help Henry ; for well 1 know and surely I be- 
lieve, that he is the right king and tfae true heir of Spain. 
And also to destroy and put to an end Jews, and 
Saracens, of whom theje am too many in these parts. 
Now through great pride you have come to Spain 
to the best of your ability ,*both through covetousness of 
gold and silver, and that you may have file throne after 
the death of Peter, who reigns wrongfully, by which 
journey you have, in the first place, injured your own 
blood, and troubled' me and my people : whence it 
has come to pass, that after you have so ruined your 
friends, and you and your* people have been all 
famished, and suffered great -pain and labour, Peter 
has deceived you by cheating and trickery, for he 
has not kept faith nor covenant with you, for 
which, by my faith, 1 thank him heartily.* When 
Bertrand had related his reasons, the prince rose, and 
could not help saying that on his soul Bertrand was 
right, and the barons sgid that he had ^spoken 
truth. Then was there great joy stirring all 
round and about, and they said of Bertrand, one to 
.another, ‘ See there a brave Breton.’ But the 
prince called, and said to him, ‘ You shall not escape 
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me without paying a good ransom ; and yet it vexes 
me that you obtain such favour. But men say that 
I keep you prisoner becauso 1 fear you, and to the 
end that every one may cease to suSpect this, and may 
know that I neither tear nor care for you, I will de- 
liver you on payment of sufficient ransorA.’ ‘ Sir,’ 
said Bertrand, ‘ I am a poor knight of little name, 
and not so born as that T should find help in plenty. 
Aftd besides, my estate is mortgiged for purchase of 
war hor-es, and also 1 owe in this town full ten thou- 
sand florins. Be moderate, therefore, and deliver 
me.’ ‘ Where will you go, fair Sir,’ said the prince ? 
‘ Sir,’ said Bertrand, ‘ I will go where 1 may regain 
my loss, and more f'siy no'i ’ ‘ Consider then,’ said 

the prince, « what fansom you will give me : for what 
you will shall be enough for ihe.’ * Sir,’ said Ber- 
trand, ‘ I trust you will* not <stoop to retract your 
meaning. And since you .aro content to refer it to 
my pleasure, f •ought not to value myself too low. 
So I will give and engage for my freedom one hun- 
dred thousand double golden florins.’ And when the 
prince heard him his colour changed, and he looked 
round at his knights, saying, * Does he mean to make 
game of me that he offers such a sum ? for I would 
gladly quit him lor the ‘quarter. ‘ Bertrand,’ said he, 
* neither can you pay it, nor do I wish such a sum ; so 
consider again.’ ‘ Sire,’ said Bertrand, * since you 
will not so much, I place myself at sixty thousand 
double florins 1 , you shall not have le$s, sobeit you will 
discharge me.’ ‘ Well* said the prince, ‘ I agree to 
it.' ^I’hen said Bertrand loudly, ‘ Sir, Prince Henry 
may wd!l and truly vaunt that he will die King of 
Spain, cost him what it may, and he will lend me one 
half my ransom, and th« King of France the other; 
and if I can neither go . or send to these two, I would 
get all the spinstresscs in France to spin it rather than 
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that I should remain longer in your hands*.’ And 
whfcn the prince had heard him he thus said : ‘ What 
sort of man is this ! ,He startles at nothing, either in act 
or thought, no more than if he had all the gold which 
is in the wprld. He has set himself at sixty thousand 
double florins, and I would willingly have quitted him 
for ten thousand.’ And all the barons also marvelled 
greatly. ‘Ami then at liberty ?' said the gallant 
Bertrand. And Chandos asked him whence the money 
should come. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I;have good friends, as I 
shall find, I am certain.’ ‘ By my faith,’ said Chandos, 
‘ I am much rejoiced therefore, and if you have need of 
my help, thus much T say, I, will leijd you ten thousand.’ 
‘ Sir,’ said Bertrand, ‘ I thank you. But before I 
seek anything of you { will try the people of my own 
country.’ The news of this matter went through the 
city of Bordeaux. Thefe you might see all persons, 
great and small, citizens, a«d artisans of all sorts, run 
towards the mansion of the prince to' See Bertrand. 
And when the prince’s knights saw the people assem- 
ble thus, and knew the cause of their coming, they 
brought the said Bertrand to lean out at a window, 
who laughed heartily at the matter. And when the 
commoners saw him from a distance, they said, ‘ He 
is a downright enemy ! cursed be the hour that he 
escapes alive. He has done much evil, and will do 
worse.’ And others said, ‘ Have we idled and yawned, 
and run away froiji our business to look at such a 
squire as this ! May God bless„him not ! for he is an 
ugly lellow, and unable to pay the ransom at which 
he is valued.’ ‘ Whence should he draw itj^ ahid 
others ; ‘ he will never pay a single penny of his own, 
but will pilfer it through the broad land.’ And those 
who knew Bertrand better said to them, ‘ Now argue 
not so much in using such words, for there is no 

* Si le gagneroie aincois a filler toutes les filleresses qui en 
France sent, que ce que je demourasse plus entre \os mains. 
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better knight in the world, and none that better knows 
how to make war. And there is no castle, however 
strong, however high the rock Qn which it stands, 
that would not soon surrender if he went thither to 
assault it : and, throughout the kingdom t > f France, 
there is no man nor woman, however poor, who would 
not contribute, if he needed it, father than that he 
s^oukl remain in prison’ 

* Hist, du Messire Bertrand du Guesclin. 
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• t 

Tyranny of Carabyses, terminating in madness— of Caligula~*of the 
Kip|Pt*ror Petal. 

• 

No questions which can Become the sqjiject of judi- 
cial examination are more delicate and difficult than 
those which depend upon a man’s mental sanity, 
whether the case be of a ei\il or a criminal nature; 
whether it regard his competence to manage his own 
affairs, or his possession of that moral feeling ,pf 
right and wrong, in the absence of which he cannot 
be justly punished as a responsible agent. In the first 
instance, daily experience shews us that general 
eccentricity, and even delusion upon particular sub- 
jects may exist in “union with the most abute percep- 
tion of personal interests; in the second, it ^equally 
clear that the moral sense may be perverted ujjon 
one or more points without being destroyed, and in- 
deed without any other indication of mental disease. 
We may take as an example of this the recent 
burniug of York Cathedral. Marlin believed this 
to be morally a meritorious act, and herein lay his 
madness ; on a cg.se of murder, robbery, or any other 
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infraction of the laws, he would have judged aright. 
But though he believed it to be meritorious, he knew 
it to be illegal ; he knew tlvit he was subject to pu- 
nishment, and lied from it accordingly : and upon 
this ground the question might be raised, whether 
his madness should have protected him" from the 
penalty affixed to his a<;t. But exclusively of those 
more strongly-marked cases, whilh alone arc likely to 
hfccome subjects of judicial inquiry, no man can con- 
verse extensively with the living, or, through the 
medium of books, with the dead, without continually 
asking himself whether the eccentricity, perverseness, 
intemperance, and extravagance which he sees on all 
sides are compatible with' a perfectly sound state of 
mind. Mental as? well as bodily illness may assume 
all shapes, and be of all degree's : and both reflection 
and observation lead us to conclude, that excessive 
indulgence of the passions will impair the understand- 
ing, as surely us sensual intemperance injures the 
constitution. It would not be difficult io enumerate 
a long list of causes tending more or less to unsettle 
the reason ; indeed, no pursuit, however unexciting 
it may seem, can be exclusively followed without risk 
of this result. Science has its dangers as well as 
love: the philosopher’s stone and the quadrature 
of the circle have probably turned as many heads 
as has female ingratitude, from the time of Orlando 
Furioso downwards. At present, however, we mean 
to confine ourselves to one particular manifestation of 
insanity, or somethirig nearly allied to it, with the 
vie»v of illustrating, in some degree, that large portion 
of history, which is occupied by the crimes and 
follies of absolute monarchy. 

In reading such r. u ratives as the following, we 
naturally wonder ho»/ it is that anything human can 
have been led to play a part so entirely at variance 
with all the kindly feelings of human nature. To 
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believe that Caligula or Nero came into the world 
fttlly prepared for the part which they were afterwards 
to play, would be as Unreasonable as to adopt the 
other extreme, an*d maintain, as some have done, that 
the tempers and abilities of all men are originally 
similar and equal. But “ the' child is father of the 
man.” The work of education begins at an early 
period, and circutnstances seemingly too trivial to 
notice, may exert a powerful effect in fixing ourTu- 
ture destiny for good or evil. There are few persons 
whose patience has not been more or less tried by 
spoilt children, and who cannot point out examples 
where the temper of the mature man has been seri- 
ously injured by early injudicious indulgence ; and 
many must know cases in which The parc»iysms of a 
naturally bad temper, exasperated by uncontrolled 
license and habitual submission, have amounted almost 
to occasional insanity. , Causes closely analogous 
to those which render one man the* dread of his 
domestic circle, may render another the terror and 
the scourge of half the earth. The same spirit 
which vents itself in ill-humour for a broken piece of 
china, or execrations for an ill-cooked dinner, if fos- 
tered by power, might correct breaches of etiquette 
with the knout, and deal out confiscations and death 
as unsparingly as oaths. We may observe that, 
bloody and unfe'eling as their administration may 
have been, it is not among the adventurers who have 
carved their own way to a crown that the wanton- 
ness of tyranny has been mosf developed ; it is rather 
among their descendants, men nurtured among para- 
sites, with tlje prospect of despotism eve? before 
their eyes. Surrounded from infancy by those whose 
interest it has been to pamper, not to repress their 
evil passions, taught, in Pagan countries, to regard 
themselves as gods, and worshipped as such by a 
servile and besotted multitude, what wonder that they 

» M 
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tread under foot those who bow the peck before them, 
and scorn to* sympathise with a confessedly inferior 
race. In private life, however the regulation of the 
mind may be neglected, the supremacy of law, and 
the knowledge that excess, beyond a certain point, 
cannot be committed with impunity, exerts a salutary 
restraint over the wildest spirits. But he who is 
above the influence of fear, whose angry passions 
ha<?e never been checked, nor his desires controlled, 
and who is harassed by the craving after excitement 
consequent upon satiety of sensual pleasures, is pre- 
pared for any caprice or enormity which the humour 
of the moment may suggest. The mind can hardly 
be thus morally depraved without becoming intel- 
lectually depraved *lso : as the animal man !$• che- 
rished, and the reasonable man neglected, the former 
will assume the guidance due tp the latter, and human 
becomes little superior to brutes nature, except in its 
greater power, to do mischief. In this state of de- 
gradation 

Even-handed justice 

Condemns the ingredients ol the pnisoned chalice 

To our own lips. 

The dominion of the passions is worse than external 
oppression, and conscience exasperates, after it has 
lost its power to refortn. Misery may then complete 
the ruin which intemperance began, and cruelty, from 
being only indilferent, become congenial. 

If a man deprives himself almost of the common 
necessaries of life, for the purpose of accumulating 
moiu?y which he will never use or want ; if he sleeps 
all dayfc and wakes all night; if he chooses to wear 
his shoes upon his hands, and his gloves upon his 
feet, or indulge in any other such ridiculous tancies ; 
we call him odd, eccei >ic, a madman, according to 
the degree of his deviation from established usages : 
and justly, for in all tiytse things ^ sound mind i$ 
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wanting. Yet that man may be perfectly able to fore- 
st the consequences of his actions, pefrect master of 
his reason upon every Subject ; and therefore be both 
legally and morally responsible. It is a state of mind 
strictly analogous, as we believe, to this, which has 
producetf the worst excesses of the worst oppressors; 
and one which has sprung from the Stime cause, ha- 
bitual submission* to the will Instead of the reason. 
From the childish passion of George II., who mllni- 
fested his displeasure on great occasions by kicking 
his hat about the room; to the superhuman crimes of 
Caligula, we find this disease, if.we may call it so, 
manifested in every variety of degree and form. In 
Henry VIII. of England, we frace it in the contrast 
between the early and later years*of his reign, in the 
increased violence bf his passions, and in the ca- 
priciousness and cruelty ingrafted on a temper not 
naturally ungentle. *W(; ascribe to it the ungovern- 
able fury which obscured the briftiaut qualities of 
Peter of Russia ; and we find it still more strongly 
marked in the extravagances which are ascribed to 
Xerxes. His very preparations for invading Greece, 
on a scale so disproportionate to the value of his ob- 
ject if attained, shew how subordinate was his judg- 
ment to his inclinations; an*d no one can read the 
narration of his chastisement of the Hellespont, with- 
out recognizing the weakness of a mind unsettled by 
extravagant presumption. “ When Xerxes heard that 
his bridges were* carried away, he was much vexed, 
and ordered three hundred lashes to be given to the 
Hellespont, and a pair of fetters to be cast i*to it. 
And I have heard that he sent men at the siftne time 
to brand the Hellespont. Moreover, he commanded 
those that inflicted the stripes to use unholy and bar- 
barian language, saying, * Thou bitter water, thy 
master inflicts this punishment upon thee, because 
thou hast wroifjgfcd him, haying received no injury at 

» M 2 
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his hands. And King Xerxes will .cross thee, whe- 
ther thou wilt or no : and, as is fit, no one sacrifices 
to thee, because thou art a salt and crafty river.’ So 
he ordered them to punish the sea <hus, and to feut 
off the heads of the Grecians who had charge of the 
bridge This is as downright frenzy as the walls 
of Bedlam ever witnessed : a paroxysm of temporary 
insanity, produced by disappointment acting on a 
vairc, ungoverned mind. 

Before proceeding to relate in detail the lives of 
some remarkable persons which bear upon the point 
in question, we wish briefly to allude to the very sin- 
gular and striking history of Nebuchadnezzar, though 
with no view of resolving that preternatural visitation, 
which is expressly ..stated to have been from God, 
into a? natural consequence of hi* intemperate pride. 
From the few notices of him preserved in the Bible, 
he seems to have been a map cast in no ordinary 
mould ; to have, been endolved with powers and ca- 
pability of excellence commensurate with the exalted 
situation which he was appointed to hold. It is evi- 
dent, however, that he had drunk deep of the intoxi- 
cation of despotism. Ilis intended massacre of the 
wise men, and the Chaldeans, in point of wisdom and 
justice, is on a par with the anger of a child, who beats 
his nurse because sheVill not give him the moon to 
play with ; and his conduct with respect to the image 
of the plain of Dura, if less preposterous, is not more 
creditable to his notions of toleration or humanity. 
In fact, he appears to have been in a fair way to be- 
come as truculent a tyrant as Cambyses or Caligula, 
when th.it awful vision, related at length in the fourth 
chapter of Daniel, was presented to him, which fore- 
told his banishment from the throne and from men : 
and we may infer fron the warning of the inspired 
interpreter, and from the course of the narrative, that 
* Heroji. vii. 35. 
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hi$ overweening* pride and hardness of heart, the 
food and origin of that mental alienation' of which we 
have been speaking afr such length, were the vices 
against which divine anger was especially directed. 
“ This is the decree of the Most High, which is come 
upon mylorcl the king. They shall drive thee from 
men, and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the 
field, till thou knoft that the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men and giveth it to whomsoever he \ffil. 
Wherefore, O king, let mv counsel Be accept- 
able unto thee, and break olf thy ‘-ins by righteousness, 
and thine iniquities by showing njercy to the poor: 

if it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity At 

the end of twelve month? he vvtflked in the palace of 
the kingdom of Babylon. The kfhg spnbe and said. 
Is not this the great # Babvlon that I have built for 
the house of the kingdom, Ity the might of my power, 
and for the honour of my # majesty ? While the word 
was in the king’s mouth, there fell a*v»ice from hea- 
ven, saying, O King Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
spoken ; the kingdom is departed from thee. And 
they shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall 
be with the beasts of the field ; they shall make thee 
to eat graffc as oxen, and seven times shall pass over 
thee, until thou know that tfiejnost High ruleth irt 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will*.” 

Of the following sketches the two first exhibit the 
dominion of paskion in its most violent form ; the 
last differs rather in degree thlln in nature. Strictly 
speaking, the life of Cambyses is not entitlediitft a 
place here ; but Herodotus makes us so famililr with 
Persian history from the time of Cyrus, that it seems 
naturally to find a place in works relating to the his- 
tory of Greece. 

Cambyses succeeded to the undisturbed possession 
* Paniel, iv. 24, 2«, 27, 29—32. 
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Of that vast 'empire which his father Cyrus had ac- 
quired, extending from the Indus to the .lEgean, and 
from the Caspian to the Red §>ea. This extent of do- 
minion might seem enough to satisfy the most am- 
bitious, and employ the most active mind ; but the 
son, unhappily for himself, inherited the father’s mi- 
litary spirit, and in the fourth year of his reign quitted 
his paternal kingdom to conquer Ejgypt. lie marched 
alftng the coast from Palestine to'Pelusium, where he 
found encamped Psammenitus, who had succeeded 
his father Amasis on the Egyptian throne. A battle 
was fought, in which the Egyptians were defeated ; 
they fled to Menifphis, and the rest of the country 
submitted without further struggle. Herodotus, who 
visited the field qf battle, relates a curious story. 
The bones of either nation were heaped apart, as they 
had been originally separated ; and the Persian skulls 
were so weak that you could throw a pebble through 
them, vvhereas ( .the Egyptian would hardly break, 
though beaten with a large stone. Their descendants 
do not appear to have degenerated in this respect. 

Cambyses sent a ship of Mitylene up the Nile, to 
summon Memphis to surrender. The savage and 
exasperated inhabitants tore the herald and crew limb 
from limb, and made ». long defence, during which 
the Cyrenaeans, and the neighbouring Libyans, sub- 
mitted. The city being at last taken, he put Psam- 
menitus to a singular trial. 

“ On the ienth day after the capture of Memphis, 
he placed Psammenitus, together with other Egyp- 
tians, without the gates ; and meaning to make essay 
of nisitemper, he acted thus. He clothed that king’s 
daughter in servile raiment, and sent her, bearing a 
water-pitcher, to fetch water, and with her other 
maidens of the noble , families, similarly clad. And 
as they went with wailing and lamentation past their 
fathers, these, all but Psammenitus, re-echoed their 
cries, seeing the evil condition of their children ; but 
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he bowed his head to the earth. When they had 
pq^sed, his son came by with two thousand Egyptians 
of like age, with bits in, their mouths, and their necks 
bound with halters, who were thus led to death in 
retaliation for the Mityleneans who were slain at 
Memphist For the royal judges had decided that for 
every one of them ten of the noblest Egyptians 
should perish. And he, seeing them pass, and 
knowing that his son was carried to execution, wfeile 
his countrymen who were around him wept^and were 
much distressed, did as in the case of his daughter. 
When they were gone, an old man, who was formerly 
of his drinking parties, being now deprived of his 
fortune, and compelled »to besf through the army, 
chanced to come where Psammyiitus was sitting; 
and Psammenitus, when he saw his friend, .cried 
aloud, and smote his # head, calling upon him by 
name. Men were plqped near, who told Cambyses 
every thing that happendH ; and hq. was much sur- 
prised, and sent this message ; * Psammenitus, your 
master Cambyses asks why, having given way neither 
to cries nor tears when you saw your daughter mal- 
treated and your son going to execution, you have 
honoured .with them a man no wise related to you ? ’ 
He answered, 4 Son of Cyrus, my domestic misfor- 
tunes were too mighty to be wept ; but the sufferings 
of a friend, who, on the threshold of old age, has 
fallen from a high and happy state into beggary, form 
a fit subject for tears’ The heart *of Cambyses 
was touched for once, and ha ordered the Egyptian 
prince to be sought and saved ; but his mercy jprae 
too late. • 

Proceeding from Memphis to Sais, he ' broke open 
the tomb of Amasis, the late king, and caused the 
body, which was embalmed as usual, to be scourged, 
and insulted in every possible way f. Finally, he or- 

* Herod, iii. 14. * 

f The body of Cromwell was taken froyi the grave, exposed 
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dered ft to be bjLtflbjU wh$rMn he transgressed IquAIty 
the religion of the pfcfeians and Egyptians. For the 
former say tliat it h fl6t fit to'consign a dead man tp 
a divinity, esteeming fir$ as^sucR; whii| the latter 
believe it to b/ja savage anijnal, whi(th‘ Consumes 
every thiug within its reach, 'and thewdies *' and con- 
sider it unlawful to let Wifcir corpses be the prey of 
wild beasts. Hence the practice etnbalmingf, that 
worms may not prey upon their fresh. This Warlton 
and disgusting outrage was prompted by personal 
“hatred, arising from a slight said to have been put 
upon him by Amg«is, in consequence of which the 
invasion of Egypt was undertaken. * 

That country beinh; subdtied, far from being con- 
tented with his acquisitions, he now meditated three 
expeditions at once; one agaiftst Carthage, which 
was frustrated by the PhUrnicinns, who composed the 
chief part of his fleet, refusing to serve against their 
kinsmen and descendants; another against the Am- 
monians, who lived in the Libyan desert, in a spot 
made famous by the oracle of Ammon t; a third 
against the /Ethiopians, called Macrobii, or long- 
lived, who were said to be the tallest and handsomest 
of all rnen, and to reach the age of 1 20 years and up- 
wards. The monarchy was elective, and they chose 
for their king whoever was most eminent for strength 
and stature. Before he set out, Cambyses sent 
spies into this country, charged with gifts and pro- 
fessions of friendship, to which the /Ethiopian replied, 
u The king of Persia hifs not sent you with gifts as set- 
tingcahigh price on my alliance; and you speak falsely, 
for you*are jpome as spies of my realm. Neither is 
that man upright, for then he would covet none other 

on a gibbet, and finally buri* jnder the gallows, and this in the 
gay and polished reign of Charles II., who had not even the poor 
excuse for Jhis despicable revenge which the Persian king's un* 
bridled passions may supply. 1 

f The modern Siwfcb, 
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country than hi* own, and not halte enslaved those 
frqjn whom he has had no wrong. Give to him, then, 
this bow, and say, * The king of the Ethiopians ad- 
viles the lung of the Persians to invade the long- 
lived Ethiopians with overpowering numbers, as 
soon as the Persians can draw thus easily Such bows 
as these ; and, until then, to thank the gods who 
have not inclined the sons of the Ethiopians to add 
the land£ of others tfe their own’*.”.- • 

Cambyses, as we may suppose, flew into no small 
passion at the receipt of such an answer, and urged his 
march, says Herodotus, like one out^of his right mind, 
and too impetuously to wait until magazines could be 
formed, — a precaution thef more Heedful, because, ac- 
cording to the prevalent notions of geography, he was 
going to the uttermast parts of the earth. From 
Thebes he detached 50^)00 men to enslave the Am- 
monians, and burn the temple of Ammon, while he 
advanced towards EthiopTa with the re%t : but before 
one-fifth of the journey was accomplished, all their 
food was consumed, even to the beasts of burthen 
which attended the camp. “ If, when he found this 
out, he had changed his mind, and brought home his 
army, then, bating the original fault, he would have 
been a wise man. But, instead of this, he pressed 
continually forward, without any consideration.” 

The consequence of this improvident obstinacy 
was, that his soldiers, who had lived on herbs so long 
as the earth produced anything, began 'to live upon 
each other, when they reached the sandy desert. 
Cambyses had no relish for this sort of supper, 
whether he was to eat, or, like Polonius, U> beJeaten, 
and at length turned back, not before ne had lost 
a large part of his army. The other detachment 
advanced deep into the desert, whence they returned 
not, nor was it known what became of them. The 
Ammonians said that a mighty south-west wind had 

* ui. 21. . 
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Overwhelmed them with send. The circumstances Of 
their supposed destruction are powerfully though 
rather extravagantly described by Darwin 
“Now o’er their head the whizzing whiii winds breathe, 

And the live desert pants and heaves beneath ; 

Tinged by the crimson sun, vast column* rise 
Of eddying sands, and war amid the skie$, 

In red arcades the billowy plain suftound, 

1 And stalking turrets dance upon the ground. 

Onward resistless rolls the infuriate surge, 

Clouds follow clouds, and mountains mountain* urge j 
Wave over wave the driving desert swims ; 

Bursts o’er their heads, inhumes their struggling limbs; 

Man mounts on man, on cartels camels rush, 

Hosts n arch o’e^hosts, and nations nations crush,— 
Wheeling in air the winged islands fall, 

And one great earthy ocean coders all ! — 

Then ceased the storm, — night howed his Ethiop brow 
To earth, and**istened to the groans below. — 

Grim horror shook — awhile the living hill 
Heaved with convulsive thrues — and all was still ! *” 

The king returned to Memphis, his army much 
weakened, and his warlike ardour probably no less 
cooled by this double failure ; for he made no mor6 
trials to extend his empire. So humiliating* a dis- 
appointment was not likely to sweeten his arbitrary 
temper, and to its effects we are inclined to attribute 
the sudden change which appears to have taken 
place in his conduct. We say appears, because up 
to this time nothing ii related of his private life : it 
is <~ot probable, however, that the historian would 
have <?miitted occurrences such as those which cha- 
racterise it from henceforward. The seeds of the 
evil which now shot up had long been rooting them- 
selves. Self-gratitic non had been the end, and his 
will the guide, of his actions ; and on such persons 
uncontrolled power acts like a hot-bed, to draw up 
* Botauic Garden, v.jl 73. 
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their bad qualities into tenfold rankness. Old tales 
m^ke frequent mention of magicians being torn in 
pieces by the spirits whom they have called up. 
He who gives louse to the evil passions of his 
nature, has a worse set of fiends to deal with, than 
the grotesque imaginations of our forefathers ever 
figured, ami will find it harder to escape from them 
in safety : what winder is it, if the reason proves 
unequal to bear the shocks - of such a warfare. 
That the mind of Catnbyses so yielded, the cruelty, 
impiety, an,d extravagance of his latter years, in 
which his conduct was as impolitic as wicked, will 
not allow us to doubt. Disappointment and vexation 
could not have produced tlffe disorder, though they may 
have hastened the crisis, and increased its violence. 

The Egyptians referred this change to another 
cause. When Cambys^s reached Memphis he found 
the city in great joy.. Apis*, the sacred bull, one 
of their most venerated deities, had. jyst appeared, 
and, as usual, the whole country celebrated it as a 
festival. The despot suspected, not unnaturally, 
that they were rejoicing over his defeat, and sent for 
the magistrates, to ask why the Egyptians, who had 
done nothing of the sort when he was before at 
Memphis, made such show of joy, now that he came 
there after losing his army. They replied, that their 
god, who was wont to appear at long intervals, had 
manifested himself, and that on this occasion the 

Egyptians always*kept holiday. Cambyfees said they 

• 

* Apis was a black calf, with a square white spot on its fore- 
head, the figure of an eagle on its back, a double tuft of ha# on 
its tail, and the figure of the cantliarus, the sacred^beetft, under 
its tongue. When an animal bearing the^e marks was found, or 
manufactured, the birth of Apis was announced to the people, a 
temple was built on the spot, w'here he was fed for four mouths, 
and after various ceremonies he was finally conveyed to Memphis, 
where he spent the rest of his life, in a splendid palace, receiving 
dime honours. « 
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lied, and therefore sent them to execution. He next 
sent for the priests, and being similarly answered, said 
that he would, soon know whether any tame god was 
come among the Egyptians. At* his command, the 
animal was produced ; he drew his dagger, struck 
Apis in the thigh, and said laughing, “Fools, are 
such things gods, composed of flesh and blood arid 
penetrable to steel ? He is indeed a god worthy of 
trie Egyptians ! For you, you shall not make a mock 
of me with impunity.” So saying, he ordered the 
priests to be scourged, and all persons found cele- 
brating the feast, to be slain. Apis died and was 
buried secretly. From this sacrilege the Egyptians 
dated the madness* of Cambyses. Others ascribed 
it to epilepsy, to vfhich he is said to have been sub- 
ject from his birth. The disease might have pro- 
duced a liability to inanity? but it could scarcely 
have been the agent in working so sudden a change. 
The extravagances of Caligula, however, were re- 
ferred by many to the same cause. 

The change in his temper was first shewn by the 
murder of his brother Smerdis, whom he had sent 
back to Susa in a fit of jealousy because he was the 
only man in the army who could draw the King of 
Ethiopia’s bow, even for two fingers' breadth. After 
taking this step, he dreamed that a messenger came 
to him from Persia, with tidings that Smerdis sat 
upon the throne, and touched the heavens with his 
head. Fearing, therefore, that thi§ vision portended 
his being deposed and murdered, he sent a trusty 
follower, named Prexaspes, to Susa, with orders to 
assasstnate his brother. The commission was faith- 
fully performed. 

A sister also, who had followed him into Egypt, 
and with whom he cohabited, fell a victim to his 
intemperate passion. “ Before this time,” Herodotus 
says, “ the Persians veVer married their sisters, but 
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he, wishing to do so, managed it thus, «• Knowing 
thivt he “was about to act contrary to their customs, 
he sent for the royal judges, and asked them if there 
were any law permitting any one who wished to co- 
habit with his sister. Now the royal judges are 
select melti among the Persians, who retain their 
office during life, or till convicted of some injustice: 
and it is they who ^preside in the Persian courts and 
interpret the laws and institutions of the nation, and 
all things are referred to them. So to this question 
of Cambyses they returned an answer that was both 
just and safe, saying that they cguld find no law 
permitting a brother to marry his sister; but they 
had indeed discovered aflother-*-that it was lawful 
for the King of the Persians to do*whatevv he liked. 
Thus, then, they did Slot break the law from fear Qf 
Cambyses; and yet, lest,*they should themselves perish 
out of regard for the lawj they found another law to 
help him in marrying his sister*.” Cambyses and 
his judges seem to have been well suited. There is 
on record a better instance of courtly evasion, related 
by Waller. The poet went, on the day of a dissolu- 
tion of parliament, to see the King, James II., at 
dinner. “ Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Dr. Neal, Bishop of Durham, *were standing behind 
his majesty’s chair, and there happened something 
in the conversation these prelates had with the King 
on which Mr. Waller did often reflect. His majesty 
asked the bishops, ‘ My lords, cannof I take my 
subjects’ money when I waift it, without all this 
formality in parliament?’ The Bishop of Durham 
readily answered, ‘ God forbid, sire, but you should ! 
You are the breath of our nostrils.’ Whereupon the 
King turned and said to the Bishop of Winchester, 

‘ Well, my lord, what say you?’ 4 Sire,’ replied the 
bishop, 4 1 have no skill to judge of parliamentary 

* iii, M. 
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cases.’ The King replied, ‘ No put-offs, my lord- 
answer me presently.’ ‘ Then, sire,’ said he, I 
think it is lawful for you to lake my brother Neal’s 
money, for he offers it’ *. ” 

It was another sister who followed Cambyses into 
Egypt, and perished there by his violence. - She was 
present when he set a lion’s whelp to fight a puppy. 
The latter had the worst, till another of the same 
litter broke loose, and came to help it, when the two 
together beat the lion. The princess shed tears at 
the sight, and being questioned why she did so, 
replied that it was for the remembrance of Smerdis, 
and the thought ftiat there was no one to avenge his 
death. The brute kicked her, and thereby indicted a 
mortal injury. ,, 

lie held Prexaspes, the person employed to mur- 
der Smerdis, in especial favour, and among other 
marks of it appointed that npbleman’s son to be his 
cup-bearer. One day he ‘asked, “ Prexaspes, what 
sort of person dp the Persians think me?” He re- 
plied with unseasonable candour, “ that they praised 
him very highly, only they said that he was terribly 
fond of wine.” Cambyses was very angry at the im- 
putation. “ Do the Persians,” he answered, “say that 
I am beside myself fin love' of wine? You shall see 
whether they speak the truth, or whether it is they 
that are beside themselves when they talk thus. 
If I cleave your son’s heart with my arrow as he 
stands without the door, then the Persians will be 
proved to talk nonsense : if I miss, then say that the 
Persians speak truth, and it is 1 that am mad.” He 
drew Lis bow, the boy fell, and he commanded that 
he should be opened : the arrow was found fixed in 
his heart. He turned to the father and said, laugh- 
ing, “ Prexaspes, I have made it clear to you that the 
Persians are mad and not 1. Now tell me whether 
* Preface to W o^r’s Poems; Load. 1711. 
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you have seen, any man who shot so well?” The 
miserable wretch, fearing for his own safety, replied 
that not even a god could have done so well. 

Croesus, who was kept in attendance in his court 
as before in Cyrus’s, ventured to remonstrate on the 
course which he was pursuing, but so unsuccessfully, 
that nothing but a rapid flight saved him from 
furnishing another proof of Cambyses’ skill in archery. 
He was then ordered to execution, but the Officers 
who had charge of him, knowing the value that their 
master set upon Croesus, and expecting rewards fof 
saving his life, concealed him until the king’s anger 
should be over. One dijy at length they produced 
him, when Cambyses was expressing his regret for the 
Lydian’s death. It js dangerous to calculate upon 
a madman’s conduct. The^ king said that he was 
very glad Croesus was preserved, and put the officers 
to death for disobeying hie orders. 

He had now been absent from Persfti three years 
nearly, when a revolt broke out; the natural con- 
sequence of so long a desertion of the seat of 
empire, especially under a despotic government; in 
which case the people, habituated implicitly to sub- 
mit to those in authority, carc.little from what head 
that authority emanates, provided it is conveyed 
through the customary channels. On leaving Persia, 
Cambyses had appointed Patizeithes, a Magian, or 
one of the hereditary priesthood, to b& steward or 
inspector of the royal household. This man proba- 
bly possessed rank and influence, as, under all mo- 
narchies, the nobility have been eager to fil^ even 
menial offices about the royal person; perhaps his 
station gave him political importance, as in France, 
under the Merovingian dynasty, the Maires du Palais 
wielded the whole power of the state. He had a 
brother named Smerdis, closely resembling in person 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and knowing both that 

• n 2 
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the latter was dead, and that the fact of his death 
was carefully concealed from the* nation, he con- 
ceived a plan {punded probably on the reputed mad- 
ness and necessary unpopularity of Cambyses for de- 
throning him, and substituting his own brother as the 
son of Cyrus. The attempt seems to have succeeded 
without 'opposition : for the historian merely states 
that he set his brother on the c throne, and sent 
hefalds throughout the empire, to say that in future 
obedience was to be paid to Smerdis, son of Cyrus, 
and not to Cambyses. The herald sent into Egypt 
found the latter with his army in Syria, and (a ser- 
vice of no small danger) boldly delivered his mes- 
sage to the king in“ publicf. On this occasion the 
madman behaved ’ reasonably, for instead of killing 
Prexaspes and the herald in the first instance, and 
then proceeding to inquire hew Smerdis came to be 
alive, he begati by investigating, and soon percei\ed 
the real state of the case. The true meaning of the 
dream already referred to then struck him, in which 
he saw a messenger from Susa, who told him that 
Smerdis sat upon the throne, and reached the 
heavens with his head. Some remnant of kindly 
feeling and remorse now touched his ' heart, and he 
wept to think that he ha& destroyed his brother to 
no purpose ; but this soon gave way to a natural 
anger, and with his usual precipitation he would 
instantly have departed to assert his own empire, 
and punish the conspirators. But as he sprung to 
horse the button drojfped off which, closed the end 
of his scabbard; and the naked point pierced his 
thigh, 0 the spot in which he had t sacrilegiously 
wounded Apis. He thought that the injury was 
mortal, and asked the name of the city where he 
then was. It was ended Ecbatana*, and in Ecba- 

* A Syrian city ; its siui is not clearly ascertained. Cambyses 
seems to hve been at this time on his route home. 
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tana an oracle Jlad forewarned him he should* die; 
biit he naturally fhterpreted it of the more celebrated 
Ecbatan’a, the - residence of the ancient Median 
kings. When he* heard the name he was sobered, 
and comprehending the oracle aright, said, “ Here 
then Caiflbyses, son of Cyrus, is destined to end his 
life*” The wound mortified, and on the twentieth 
day after the accident he sent for the most eminent of 
his countrymen, and addressed them in these words: 
“ Men of Persia, 1 am now forced to declare to you 
what I have hitherto concealed most carefully. , For 
being in Egypt, I saw in my sleep a vision which I 
would fain never have seen, and thought a mes- 
senger from home brought wtfrd that Smerdis sat 
upon the throne, and reached th£ heavetes with his 
head. Fearing, therefore, to be deposed by my 
brother, I did more hmstily # than wisely, for it is not 

* A\ Henry. Doth anyTianje particular belong 

Unto the lodging wheie I fir*t*iid swoon? 

IVixrw . Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

K. Henry . Laud he to God! — even there my life must end. 
It hath been piophccied to me many years 
I should not die, hut in Jerusalem, 

Which vainly 1 supposed the Holy Land:— 

But bear me to that chamber; there I'll lie. 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

King Henry IK. Part 2, iv. 4. 

The. ground-work of thi* passage is to be found in Holin- 
*hed : and the same tale is told in Fabyan’s Chronicles, and 
in Restell’s Pastime of Pleasure. The latter writers state it 
without any appearance of doubt: but Holinshed uses a de- 
gree of caution not very common i*i a chronicler of that time. 
“ Whether this wa$ true that so he spake, as one that jjave 
too much credk to foolish prophecies and vain talcs, o| whether 
it was fained, IsJn such cases it commonly happened), we 
leave it to the advised reader to judge.” Tne advised reader 
will probably hesitate little in adopting the latter conclusion ; 
especially as the same tale is told of other persons. See the 
notes to Shakspcare, in the edition of 1821. The actors and the 
scenes differ in the different cases; but the equivoque arises in 
all upon the name “ Jerusalem,” * 

9 N 3 
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in mail's nature to turn aside that which is decreed : 
but I, fool as I was, sent Prexaspes to Susa to Ifill 
Smerdis, and Jived in security when this great evil 
was done, never thinking that, though he was re- 
moved, some other person might rise up against me. 
And thus, being wrong concerning every thing that 
was to happen, I have needlessly become a fratricide, 
and yet am equally deprived of ny kingdom. For 
it was Smerdis, the Magian, whose revolt the divi- 
nity foretold in my dream. The deed then is done, 
and be assured that you have no longer Smerdis, 
son of Cyrus, but the Magi fill the royal office; he 
whom I left steward of my household, and Smerdis 
his brother. He is dead then whose part especially 
it was to avenge the wrongs done to me by the Magi ; 
dead, impiously murdered by his nearest of kin. And 
as he is no more, I am compelled to give in charge 
to you, O Persians, those things which at the end of 
life I wish to^be done. I 'require of you then, and 
call the gods of our empire to witness, that you suffer 
not the sovereignty to revert to the Medes, but if 
they have obtained it by fraud, by fraud let them be 
stripped of it ; if by force, by force do you recover 
it. And as you do this, may your land be fruitful, 
and your wives and flocks'- yield increase t6 you as 
a free people for ever ; but if you recover not the 
empire, nor attempt to recover it, I imprecate upon 
you the reverse of all these things^ and further 
pray that thte end of every Pers’an may be like 
mine.” So saying, he bewailed in tears his whole 
condition. And when the Persians beheld their.king 
weepint; they rent their clothes, and made lamenta- 
tion unsparingly*. Thus died Cambyses, in the 
seventh year and fifth month of his reign. 

The Egyptians, who were horror-struck at the out- 
rage committed upo- Apis, and who ascribed the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Persian monarch to mad- 
, * Herod, iij, 65. 
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ness, the consequence of this crime, saw in the man- 
ncj of his death a further manifestation of divine ven- 
geance. Strange inconsistency, that men should 
believe a deity unable to protect his own person, and 
yet thus capable of inflicting punishment upon his in- 
jurer ! In a similar spirit, the death of Cleomenes, King 
of Sparta, an event attended with remarkable and 
impressive circumstances, was attributed to no less 
than four different acts of impiety by different par- 
ties, each believing that it was caused by an infringe- 
ment upon those things which they themselves' con- 
sidered as peculiarly sacred. Cleomenes’ mind was 
impaired before he ascended the throue, insomuch 
that his younger brother# endeavoured to set aside 
the strict order of succession in hi%o\vn favour. We 
may notice this as a ^strong proof of what has been 
said of the efficacy of moral restraint in preserving 
mental sanity, and clicking the progress of existing 
disease. The strict discipline of Sparta, the sub- 
jection of her kings in common with all other citi- 
zens, not merely to written law, but to public 
opinion, was sufficient to restrain the wanderings 
even of an impaired mind ; lor though his reign was 
overbearing and violent, nothing is related of him 
which can be considered as a proof of madness until 
towards its close, when he became addicted to 
drunkenness, a vice especially contrary to the Spar- 
tan laws. Being proved to have bribed the priestess 
to return an answer suitable to his owif interests on 
one occasion when the Spartan government con- 
sulted the Delphic oracle, he fled to Thessaly, |nd 
from thence to Arcadia, where he employed himself 
so successfully in stirring up war against Sparta, 
that he was recalled and reinstated. Shortly after 
he broke out into frenzy, having been before, 
says Herodotus, somewhat crazed ; and being placed 
in confinement under the charge of a Helot, he ob- 
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tained a sword from his guard, with which he deli- 
berately cut himself into pieces, beginning at toe legs 
and so proceeding upward^ until he reached the 
vital parts, and died*. * 

That, so tragical an end should excite general at- 
tention, that it should be referred to the direct 
interposition of the Deity to punish some crime, is 
no wonder: what is chiefly observable, and charac- 
teristic of Grecian religion, is that no one thought 
of attributing the anger of the gods to moral guilt, 
of which Cleomenes had no lack, but merely to 
some injury or insult otfered especially to the gods 
themselves. Hence, according to the religious 
prepossessions of the party speculating, there were 
four methods current of accounting for his madness. 
Some time before, when commanding in an in- 
vasion of Argolis, he -had, defeated the opposing 
army, and driven many of them into a wood sacred to 
the hero Argus (not he w*ith the many eyes), from 
whom the Argians traced their descent. Unwilling 
to lose his prey, he at first enticed them one by one 
with promises of safety, and when his treachery was 
discovered, and they refused to quit their asylum, 
he caused the Helots attendant on the army to sur- 
round the grove with 1 dry Wood, and burnt it toge- 
ther with the wretches it contained. The Argians 
then said that the hero Argus thus avenged the pol- 
lution and destruction of his grove ; the Athenians 
were equally confident that he was thus afflicted be- 
cause he had once ravaged the sacred precincts of 

*'l,oss of sensation, or a depraved state of sensation in^the ex- 
tremities. is a common symptom of madness. Where the former 
exists, it is not uncommon for patients to burn themschcs dread- 
fully, from mere insensibility to the action of fire. The latter 
is often manifested by a sort of irritation which leads the sufferer 
to cut and lacerate the It. •; and feet. These facts, with a little 
allowance for exaggeration, may do something to explain rather a 
startling passage,— See Or. Conolly on Insanity, 



* CLEOMENES— LORD BROOKE^ Ul 

Eleusi^ the other Greeks, who cared comparatively 
little either for Argus or Ceres, found a sufficient 
cause in his corrupticm of the Delphian oracle* 
which was consulted and venerated by all alike.' 
And the Spartans, bigoted to nothing so much as 
to their o$n institutions, probably stumbled upon the 
truth when they said that there was nothing divine 
about the business,* but that he was driven mad by 
hard drinking. A similar feeling led the royalists«to 
see something extraordinary in the death of !^ord 
Brooke, who was killed by a musket-shot in the eye, 
fired from Litchfield Cathedral, \\Jnle besieging it 
for the Parliament in 1643. “ There were many 

discourses, and observations ujfbn his death, that 
it should be upon St. Chad’s day,* being the 2nd of 
March, by whose natne, he being a bishop shortly 
after the planting of Christisftrity in this island, that 
church had anciently been called. And it was re- 
ported that in his prayer that very mowing (for he 
used to pray publicly, though his chaplain were in 
the presence), he wished ‘ that if the cause he were 
in were not right and just, he might presently be 
cut off.’ ” Others went still further, and observed, 
not only that he was killed in attacking St. Chad’s 
church on St. Chad’s day, buf that he received his 
death-wound in the very Cyh with which he had said 
he hoped to see the ruin of all the cathedrals in the 
kingdom. It is observable that the honour of the 
tutelary saint seems to have been more thought of 
than that of the Deity. • 

C. Ca)sar Caligula, son of Germanicus and Agiip- 
pina, being left an orphan at an early age, passed 
under the guardianship of his grand-uncle Tiberius, 
who adopted and declared him his successor. In 
this critical situation he profited so well by the ad- 
mirable example of duplicity ever before him, that 
neither the destruction of his nearest relations, nor 
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even the insults studiously offered to himself, drew 
from him a complaint, or interrupted his obsequious 
attentions to the reigning p^wer. It was well said 
after his accession, in reference to this period, tha 
there never was a better slave or a worse master 
But cruelty and licentiousness shewed themselves 
through this mask of milkiness ; and the clear- 
sighted Tiberius, it is said, often predicted that 
Cffligula would live for his own, and all men’s 
perdition, and that he was cherishing’ a serpent 
against the Roman people, and a Phaeton against 
the whole world, If the speech be genuine, the 
empeior’s kind intentions towards others merited 
that he should beMhe fir’st victim of his amiable 
pupil, and’ such \tas the case. At the close of his 
last illness, while he lay in stupor which was 
supposed to be death, Macro* the favourite minister, 
proclaimed Caligula. Bid hi* revived — his courtiers 
slunk away*' from the new-made monarch, and 
Caligula in passive terror awaited the consequences 
of his precipitance, until Macro caused his reviving 
benefactor to be smothered under the bed-clothes. 

The news of a change of masters was received 
with universal joy, partly from hatred to Tiberius, 
partly from love to the family of (iermanieiis: and 
the early conduct of the young prince was calculated 
to increase the general attachment. Fie honoured 
the ashes of t his mother and brothers with a splendid 
funeral, remitted punishments, discharged all cri- 
minal proceedings, professed to have no ears for 
in farmers, watched over public morals and the ad- 
ministration of justice, and in all things assumed the 
semblance of a mild and conscientious monarch* 
But this affectation of popularity lasted no longer 
than the caprice or fe which produced it. 

The extravagant tolly of his nature broke out in 
the assumption of divinity. This was no new pre- 
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tension ; but he surpassed his predecessors in the 
ext/ent and absurdity of his claims. He mutilated 
without remorse the products of Grecian art, by 
placing his own head upon the images of the gods, 
without regard either to the beauty or sanctity of the 
statues which he thus disfigured. He built a temple 
in his own honour, appointed priests, and laid down 
a ritual of sacrifice? including only those birds which 
were most esteemed by the epicures of the day. 
He assumed the title of Latian Jupiter, and com- 
pleted the mummery by pretending to hold siciet 
conferences with the Jupiter of the Capitol, in which 
he was heard threatening to send him back to Greece 
in disgrace; and was only mollified by the repeated 
intreaties of the father of gods amVmcn, vjio united 
him to share his own* abode, the venerated Capitol. 

The Jews of course did not acknowledge his divi- 
nity, which angered him exceedingly, insomuch that 
he issued an order to erect his own ?tatue in the 
temple at Jerusalem. At the intercession of \giippa 
this edict was recalled, but his anger against the na- 
tion still continued, and gave rise to a very curious 
scene. A deputation of Jews had gone to Rome 
in order to conduct a dispute between themselves and 
the Alexandrians. Caligula appointed the parties to 
come before him at a villa which he had oulered to 
be thrown open for bis inspection. On the intro- 
duction of the Jews, “You,” be said, “are those 
fellows who think'ine no god, though 1 am acknow- 
ledged to be such by all men, "and who confess none 
except that unpronounceable one of yours,” and ifis- 
ing bis hands towards heaven he uttered tha? word, 
which it was not lawful to hear, far less lo speak. 
The Jews were in despair, while their adversaries 
jumped and clapped their hands, and accumulated 
the epithets of all the gods on Caligula. One of 
them, to improve this advantage, said that the em- 
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peror would detest the Jews still more if he knew 
that they were the only people who had never saori- 
ficed in his behalf. The Jews all exclaimed that it 
was false, that they had thrice offered hecatombs for 
his welfare. “ Be it so,” he answered, “ what then ? 
You sacrificed to another, and not to me.” All 
this time he was running over the whole house, up 
and down stairs, and dragging the poor Jews after, 
wlto, besides being in mortal terror, were exposed to 
the ridicule of all the court. Presently he gave some 
orders about the building, and then turned to them 
and said gravely,. “ But why do you not eat pork.” 
This was another triumph for their adversaries, who 
burst into such immoderate laughter that the cour- 
tiers began to bn shocked. The Jews answered, 
“ that the habits of nations varied. Some persons,” 
they added, “do not eat lamb.” “ They are right,” 
said the emperor, “ it is a taoteless meat.” At last 
he said, rather angrily, “ I should like to know on 
what plea you can justify your city,” and as they 
entered into a long speech, he ran over the house to 
give orders about the windows ; then returning, he 
asked again what they had to say, and then, when 
they began their speech again, ran off to look at 
some pictures. Finally he sent them off, with the 
observation, “ These are not such bad fellows after 
all, but they are great fools for not believing me to 
be a god *.*’ 

No man ever spilt blood more lightly, with more 
refinement in cruelty, or with less excuse. He had 
no. rivals to fear, no conspiracies to provoke him ; 
but selfishness seemed to have stifled every humane 
feeling, and to have left him a prey to the guidance 
of his evil passions, unrestrained by that natural 
abhorrence of blood which few even of the worst 
entirely overcome. To relate one half of his atroei- 
* Philo IJtg i 'AprZv, sub, fin. 
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(ics would weary arul disgust the reader : the few 
here given are selected to shew how closely levity 
was niing'led with brutality. He asked one who had • 
been banished by Tiberius, how he employed himself 
in exile. “ I besought the gods that Tiberius might 
perish, and you be Emperor,” was the courtly reply. 
Thinking that those whom he had banished might be 
similarly employed* he sent persons around the islands 
of the Mediterranean, the abodes usually prescriBed 
to those unhappy men, commissioned to put all to 
death. Cowardly as cruel, he was conscious that the 
prayer merited a hearing, and had superstition to 
fear, though not religion to venerate or obey. A 
civil o llicer of rank, reSident Bor the sake of his 
health in Anticvra (an island of the TKgean sea, 
celebrated for the growth of hellebore), requested 
the extension of his 4eave of absence. Caligula 
answered, “ that blood-letting was necessary, where 
so long a course of hellebore had failed*” and sent at 
the same time an order for his execution. The joke, 
such as it is, appears to have been the only provoca- 
tion to this act. Imperial wit need be brilliant if it 
is to be displayed at so high a price. It was his 
frequent order to the executioner, whose work he 
loved to superintend, “ Strike so that he may feel 
himself die.” When by a mistake of name, one man 
had sutlered for another, he observed that both de- 
served alike ; and here he probably stoynbled upon a 
truth. One of his exclamations is notorious : “ Oh 
that the Roman people had ohe neck !” In a similar 
spirit he lamented that his reign was distinguished by 
no public misfortunes — lie should be forgotten in the 
prosperity of the age. It was a mistaken ditlidence : 
he might have trusted in his own powers to avert such 
a misfortune. Another source of bloodshed was his 
profuse expenditure. Within a year he spent the 
treasure left by Tiberius, iftnounting to twenty-two 

• o 
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millions sterling, and then supplied* his extravagance 
by every species of extortion. Ife abrogated the 
wills of some, because of tyeir ingratitude in not 
making his predecessor, or himself, their heir; those 
of others he annulled, because Witnesses weffe found 
to say, that they had meant to do so ; ai*d having 
thus frightened many into appointing him a legatee 
conjointly with their friends aiu\. relations, he said 
tlv^t they .were laughing at him, to continue alive 
after making their wills, and sent poisoned dishes to 
many of them. And being thus callous, and boast- 
fully indifferent to his subjects’ sufferings, he chose to 
affect horror whefl in the savage sports of the amphi- 
theatre one gladiatof, killed Jive others, and published 
an edict to express his abhorrence at tile cruelty of 
those who had endured such a yglit. 

One instance of his .extortion vve could pardon. 
After an exhibition of gladiators, he caused the sur- 
vivors to he sold by audio?,. While so employed he 
observed thaf one Aponius was dozing* in his seat, 
and turning to the auctioneer, desired him on no 
account to neglect the biddings of the gentleman who 
was nodding to him from the benches. Finally 
thirteen gladiators were knocked down to the uncon- 
scious bidder for near 73,000/. Among other equally 
honest and dignified ways of raising money, he sold 
in (iaul the jewels, servants, and other property, 
even the very children of his sisters ; and lie found 
this so profitable, that he sent to Jtome for the old 
furniture of the palace* pressing all carriages, public 
an^ private, for its conveyance, to the great incon- 
venience and even distress of the capital. But the 
sale, we may suppose, went off dully, for the Em- 
peror complained loudly of his subjects’ avarice, who 
were not ashamed be richer than himself, and 
affected sorrow at ' “Aug compelled to alienate the 
imperial property. 
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The most ludicrous part of his life is the history of 
his wars. Being* told that his Batavian g uards wanted 
recruiting, he took a sudden whim to make a German 
Campaign, and sellout With such speed that he arrived 
at his head-quarters in Gaul before the troops could 
be entirely collected. lie now assumed the character 
of a strict disciplinarian * broke those officers whom 
hift own causeless hurry hud made too late ; and min- 
gling a due attention to economy with his caprifes, 
deprived 0*000 veterans of the pensions due to them. 
He claimed the conquest of Britain, on the ground 
of receiving homage from an exited prince of that 
island; and having sent a pompous account of this 
magnificent acquisition to the siniute, he proceeded to 
the Rhine and even crossed it. f While* marching 
through a defile, lie heard some one observe that the 
appearance of an enemy at that moment would cause 
no little confusion. Tli^ notion of war in earnest 
was too much for the descendant of Otrmauicus and 
Drusus. lie mounted his horse, hurried to recross 
the river, and rather than wait until an obstructed 
bridge could be cleared, was passed from hand to 
hand over the heads of the crowd. Not finding, or 
rather not seeking a real enemy, he made some 
Germans of his own army conceal themselves in 
the forest, and while he was at table, caused the 
approach of an enemy to be hurriedly announced. 
On this he rushed to horse, galloped vyith his com- 
panions and part*of his guard into the next wood, 
erected a trophy in honour of his exploit, and quickly* 
returned to censure the cowardice of those wjio Tuul 
refused to share the danger of their prince. In a 
similar spirit he sent away some hostages privately, 
then led the hue and cry to overtake them, and 
brought them back in fetters as deserters. But his 
most brilliant exploit was that of giving battle to the 
ocean. He drew his troop% up in line upon the sea- 
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shore, ranged his artillery, machines for throwing 
large darts and stones, as if against an enemy, and 
then, while all were wondering- what folly would come 
next, commanded the soldiers to fill their helmets and 
pockets with shells, calling them the spoils of the 
ocean, due to the eapitol, and the palace. *' To cele- 
brate this victory he built a light-hou^e, and distri- 
buted a hundred denarii to every* soldier ; and then, 
as« if he had surpassed all former instances of libe- 
rality, “ Depart,” he said, “depart happy and rich.” 

Such victories deserved a triumph, but there was 
some difficulty in procuring proper ornaments for the 
ostentatious ceremony : for his German victories had 
produced no prisoner, and *.t docs not appear to have 
occurred to him that the ocean contained fish as well 
as shells. A live porpoise would have formed a 
novel and appropriate feature in the procession, and 
have done honour to his own prowess, and to the 
majesty of the empire. TA supply the deficiency he 
collected a number of Gauls, distinguished by their 
stature and personal advantages, caused them to let 
their hair grow, and to dye it red, the characteristics 
of the German race, and even to learn the German 
language, and to assume German names. Strange 
mixture of vanity with 'disregard of his own character, 
and contempt of the public opinion ! The slightest 
reflection must have shewn the futility of these pre- 
tences, and the immeasurable littleness of his own 
behaviour, lint so long as he had the pleasure of 
wearing his borrowed* plumes, it seems to have 
m&tered not that the world knew them to be bor- 
rowed.*' In a similar spirit he affected to wear the 
breast-plate of Alexander the Great. What bitterer 
satire could his worst enemy have devised ? 

The capricious vacations of his temper exposed 
his associates to constant danger. At one time he 
loved compauy, at another solitude: sometimes the 
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number of petitions made him angry, and sometimes 
tho want of them. lie undertook things in the 
greatest hurry, and Aecuted them with sluggish 
neglect. To flatter, or to speak truth, were equally 
dangerous, for sometimes he was in a humour fpr 
one and sometimes for the other ; so that those who 
had intercourse with him, v\ere equally at a loss what 
to do or say, and \hanked fortune rather than pru- 
dence if they came oil* unhurt. • 

Ilis private life was polluted by vice and intem- 
perance of every description. Cowardly as cruel, the 
report of a rebellion among those (Germans of whose 
conquest he boasted, terrified him into preparing a 
refuge in his transmarine dominions, lest, like the 
Ciinbri of old, they should force a f)assage4nto Italy. 
At a clap of thunder he would close his eyes and 
cover his head, and in# a heavy storm, the Latian 
Jupiter used to run under the bed, to hide hiimelf 
from his Capitoline brother. He usiujlly slept but 
three hours in the night, and that not calmly, but 
agitated by strange visions : the rest he passed sitting 
upon the bed, or traversing extensive colonnades, 
impatiently calling tor the return oi* day. Justice 
began the work of retribution early, and he who 
troubled the rest of all others was unable to find 
quiet for himself. Among his other extraordinary 
qualities was a most insane jealousy of the slightest 
advantages enjoyed by others, lie overthrew the 
statues of eminent men erected by Augustus in the 
field of Mars, and forbad theift to be erected to any 
one in future except with his express peru^ssion. 
He even thought of not allowing Homer to be read, 
“ Why not I, as well as Plato, who expelled that poet 
from his republic,” and talked of weeding all libra- 
ries of the writings and images of Virgil and Livy. 
This folly he carried even to envying the personal 
qualifications of his subjects,® and being bald himself, 

• o 3 
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he sent the barber abroad, to shave every good head 
of hair that came in his way. « 

^Little remains to complete the picture, but to say 
that his tastes were low;. as his character wa? brutish. 
Passionately fond of theatrical entertainments, and 
tKe sports of the amphitheatre and circus, if was from 
the, profligate followers of these arts that be chose 
his favourites, to whom, and to whom alone, he was 
d^’fotedly attached. The story of his meaning to 
appoint his horse consul is well known : the brute 
would have done more credit to the subordinate, than 
his master to the imperial dignity ; but it is apocry- 
phal. But besides a marble stable, and an ivory 
manger, indulgences, to which so dignified an animal 
might reasonably espire, Caligula assigned to him a 
house and establishment, that he might entertain 
company more splendidly. ,Wc regret not to know 
whether the senators or their horses were the objects 
of this hospitality. * 

He was wont to say, that of all his qualities, he 
most valued his firmness of purpose, (VictaT/JtvJ/ta) 
The judgment was in one sense correct: this was 
indeed the predominant feature of his character. 
But it was the firmness, not of principle, not even of 
policy, but of obstinave and entire selfishness, which 
regarded not the weightiest interests of others when 
placed in opposition to its caprices ; of habitual self- 
indulgence, which gratified the whim of the moment, 
alike careless of its folly or of its„guilt. At first he 
would not, in the end. he probably could not control 
hiV passions : and this inflexibility is the symptom of 
that utental disease, which we believe to originate in 
uncontrolled power. This plea furnishes no particle 
of excuse for him, no more than drunkenness for the 
excesses of the drunkard: in both the loss of reason 
is a crime in itself, s, id in neither probably is it ever so 
complete as to obliterate the perception of fight and 
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wrong. Of genuine madness we find no trace in his 
lifp. He appears to have been subject to lio delu- 
sions upon particular subjects, to no access either of 
frenzy or melancholy. As a boy he, as well as 
Cambyses, was subject to epileptic fits, which wfere 
supposed to have impaired his mind, and he enter- 
tained, it is said, doubts of -his own sanity, and had 
thoughts of submitting to a course of ifledicine for 
his recovery. Others thought that a love potion,^id- 
ministered by his wife to fix affection, had produced 
madness; but the tenor of his life countenances 
neither supposition. Folly, selfishness, cruelty, and 
the restlessness of a self-upbraiding spirit cannot be 
allowed shelter under the plea^f insanity: and the 
mental weakness and incapacity of self-coijtrol which 
arises from the hab’tual dominion of passion, is no 
less widely different iij its effects than in its origin 
from that which is dependant upon physical causes. 

He perished by domestic conspiracy in the fourth 
year of his reign and the twenty-ninth of his age. 
He oppressed the people and the nobility with im- 
punity : he fell, when his jealous temper rendered 
him formidable to his servants and favourites. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, was the son of Ca- 
therine II., who, as is well ‘known, murdered her 
husbaud Peter III., and took possession of his 
throne, which she retained till death. She conceived 
a strong aversion for her son, who was in conse- 
quence brought ,up in retirement, Wglected, and 
even exposed to want. When arrived at manhood 
he was still forbidden to reside at court ; his children 
were taken away to be educated under the express’s 
care ; he was studiously excluded from all knowledge 
or participation in affairs of state ; and even denied 
permission to gratify his military taste by active ser- 
vice. His mother’s object was at once to render him 
unfit for empire, and to spread abroad the notion 
that he was so; with the view of t passing him em 
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tirely oyer in favour of his son Alexander, whom in 
her will she appointed to^ succeed to the throve. 
Paul seems to have been naturally affectionate, me- 
thodical, a lover of justice, ^tetnpferate, even amidst 
the most consummate profligacy ever witnessed in a 
court; but these good qualities were stifled by the 
faults of his education. Privation, contumely, and a 
a constant sense of injury,, soured his temper, and 
rendered him distrustful and cruel, at the same time 
that the enjoyment of a miuor despotism made him 
capricious and ungovernable; for lie was the undis- 
puted master of bis little court, and could \ent upon 
others the illhumour inspired by his own crosses, 
unchecked\by the presence c of a superior, or the in- 
fluence ok phd>lic % observation. He lived at the 
country palacesSof (Satschina ifnd Paulowsky, sur- 
rounded by his household officers and troops, and 
shunned by all others; devoted to the miuutise of 
military discipline^, and employed chiefly in reviewing- 
his guards, for vV horn he devised a new system of 
dress and regulations, which it was afterwards his 
great pride and pleasure to introduce into the army 
at large. There ‘was a long terrace at Paulowsky, 
from which he r-’ould see all his sentinels, who were 
stuck about vwherever fhere was room for a sentry- 
box. Ilere/he used to promenade with an eye-glass, 
sending ^rders from time to time to one man to 
open^a button more or less, to another to carry his 
mufsket higher or lower, and sometimes trotting a 
Quarter of a league to* administer a good caning 
witVl his own royal hand, to one soldier, or to be- 
stow a double on another, as lie was pleased or dis- 
pleased with his bearing. 

One or two anecdotes of this part of his life will 
best illustrate his !• <per. Travelling through a 
forest, with marsli on each side of the road, fie re- 
collected some reason for going back, and ordered 
the driver to turn He did not do so instantly, and 
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Paul repeated the order. “ In a moment ,” the man 
rejjlied ; “ here the road is too narrow.” Pdul flew 
into a passion, jumped out of the carriage, and 
called to an equerry to^stop the driver and chastise 
him. The equerry endeavoured to allay the storm 
by assurifnces that the carriage would turn as soon 
as possible. “ You are a scoundrel as well as he,” 
was the reply; ‘ * he shall turn even though -'he 
break my neck : at all hazards he shall do as I Ind, 
the moment I give the order.” Meanwhile trie 
coachman had done so, but too late to save himself 
from a sound beating. 

He ordered a horse that stumbled under him to 
be starved. On the eighth dajj word was brought 
him of the animal’s death ; to wbjch he merely an- 
swered, “ Good.” ffhe same accident happened 
after his accession in the streets of Petersburg, on 
which he got olF,. maeje his equerries hold a court- 
martial, and sentenced the offending beast to receive 
a hundred blows with a stick, which were* immediately 
inflicted in presence of the Czar and the people. Worse 
anecdotes might be found. His passion for the strict 
observance of military minutiae has been mentioned. 
One day, as he exercised his regiment of cuirassiers, 
an oflicer’s horse fell. Paul can to the spot in a 
fury: “ (let up, you rascal!” “ I cannot, Sire — my 
leg is broken.” Paul spit upon him, and walked 
away swearing. 

Catherine, as .before said, appointed Alexander 
her successor by will. She bad entrusted this im- 
portant document to Zoubow, her last favourite, vj^io 
hastened immediately upon her death, in thfc year 
1796, to place it in Paul’s hands. It is due to the 
late emperor to say, that he never took any part in 
the measures adopted for excluding his father, who 
succeeded to the vacant throne .without opposition. 
The Cza^s conduct towards his family, on this oc- 
casion, does him honour ; the more, that under si* 
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milar circumstances few of his predecessors would 
have hesitated to establish their power by the im- 
prisonment or death evert i <*f an involuntary rival. 
Instead of using severity, he guvs an affectionate re- 
ception to his sons who had been separated from 
him since childhood, increased their revenues, and 
assured them and the empress, to whom he had been 
a harsh and capricious husband, 6f his love and pro- 
tection ; and at the same time, with prudence com- 
mendable on his son’s account no less than on his 
own, he provided employment for Alexander which 
kept the prince year his person till the critical time 
was over. 

The court and city of St. Petersburgh, the whole 
public of«, Russia! received with fear their new sove- 
reign, whose caprice and extravagance were well 
known ; but his first mcasunes belied their expecta- 
tion. He shewed a decent respect to his mother’s 
memory, thopgh he fully returned the hatred which she 
felt for him, retained her ministers, whom he had no 
reason to love, and displayed judgment and honesty 
in his first political measures, until every body thought 
that a false estimate had been formed of his character. 
This good sense and moderation did not last long. 
His first step was fb secure his throne by incor- 
porating with the royal guards his own household 
troops, on whose fidelity he depended. The latter, 
like the Praetorian bands of the Roman emperors, 
were a highly privileged and powerful body, captains 
,j of which held the rank of colonels of the line. Its 
oAtcers of course were chiefly of high rank, and many 
of theVn, to the amount of some hundred, resigned 
their commissions, angry at seeing men not of noble 
birth, perhaps raised from the ranks, placed over 
their heads; or urn* •ling to undergo the new and 
harassing discipline which Paul introduced. The 
Czar became alarmed at*this general desertion, and, 
by way of conciliation, issued an order that all who 
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had resigned, or should thereafter resign their com- 
missions, should quit St. Petersburg!! within twenty- 
four hours. Many persons transported suddenly 
without the barriers, and forbidden to re-enter the 
city, and left on the high road, without shelter or 
clothing fitted to protect them from the cold, perished 
miserably for want of money to reach their homes. 

Paul came to tire throne ambitious of signalizing 
himself as a reformer, but his mind was far too con- 
fined to perform so hard a task successfully. In the 
civil department, he did little but reverse all that his 
mother had done ; in the military, his attention was 
confined to insignificant details. Id is great object 
was to conform the dress and exercise of the whole 
army to the model which he had ^en so #long and 
anxiously forming at*Gatsehina. The very morning 
after his accession he commenced this important task 
by establishing what he called his Wachtparade, to 
which every morning he devoted three qr four hours. 
However severe the cold, he was still there, dressed 
in a plain green uniform, with thick boots and a 
large hat, for he placed his pride in bearing a Russian 
winter without furs; stamping about to warm him- 
self, with his bald head bare and his snub-nose 
turned up to the wind, one lftmd behind his back, 
and the other beating time with his cane, and crying 
Raz> dwa — Raz> diva, one, two — one, two ; sur- 
rounded by gouty old generals, who dared neither 
to absent themselves, nor to dress warmer than their 
master. The old Russian uniform was handsome** 
suited to the climate, and could be put on in an di- 
stant: it consisted merely of a jacket and* large 
trousers, which enabled the wearer to protect himself 
by any quantity of interior clothing, without injury to 
uniformity of appearance. The hair was worn long, 
and falling round the neck, so that it defended the 
ears from cold. Paul introduced the old-fashioned 
German uniform, which every tru^ Russian hated 
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for its own sake , and despised as holding the Ger - 
mans in supreme contempt; he encased their logs 
in long tight gaiters, made^them powder and curl 
their hair, and hung false pigtails from their necks. 
Marshal Suvarof, on receiving orders to introduce 
these changes, together with the measure of the 
men’s eurls and pigtails (for everything under Paul 
was done by measure), observed ‘that “ hair^powder 
wife not gunpowder, nor curls cannon, nor pigtails 
bayonets;” and this witticism is said to have cost 
him his recall. 

Not content ydth modelling the army after his 
own notions of elegance, his meddling spirit exerted 
itself in the most # ve\ati6’us and tyrannical inter- 
ferences ifrith the Yreedom of private life. The dress, 
the colour of carriages and liberies, the method of 
harnessing horses, everything' was matter of rule, and 
woe to him who met the Cza r r with anything about 
his equipages contrary to etiquette. One day he saw 
Count Razumoffski’s sledge standing in the street 
without the driver, and ordered it to be immediately 
broken in pieces. It was of a blue colour, and the 
servants wore red liveries : upon which he issued a 
proclamation forbidding the use of blue sledges and 
red liveries, in any part of the empire. lie waged 
a crusade against round hats, which he thought a 
mark of jacobinism, the object o" his greatest hate 
and fear. If any person appeared in one, it was 
taken from his head by the police \ if he resisted, he 
was well beaten. The’cocked hats in St. Petersburgh 
w*re pf cqurse soon exhausted, and then round hats 
were metamorphosed into three-cornered hats, by 
pinning up the sides. The emperor himself is said 
to have stopped persons and pinned up their hats 
with^is royal hand- to shew his people how a loyal 
subject ought to be dressed. An order against wear- 
ing boots with coloured*' tops was no less rigorously 
enforced. The« police officers stopped a gentleman 
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driving 1 through the streets in a pair . He remon- 
strated, and said he had no others with him, and 
certainly would not cuf off the tops of those ; upon 
which the officers, Seizing each a leg as he sat in his 
droski, polled them off*, and left him to go bare-foot 
home. Coming down a street, the emperor saw a 
nobleman who had stopped to look at some work- 
men planting tree? by his order. “ What are you 
doing?” said he. “ Merely seeing the men work,” 
replied the nobleman. “ Oh ! is that your employ- 
ment? Take off his pelisse and give him a spade. 
There — now work yourself!” Once, when he met 
an officer going to the palace, wrapped in his cloak, 
a servant following witlf his Sword, he gave the 
servant his master’s commission, *and reduced the 
officer to the ranks. * 

It was an ancient Rassian usage that all who met 
the Czar, male or-femitle, # should quit their carriage, 
be it in mud or snow, to salute, and eve.* to prostrate 
themselves before him. Peter the Great used to 
cudgel soundly any person who did so, and Ca- 
therine II. had abolished the practice ; but Paul re- 
vived it, and exacted its observance most severely. 
Of course, amid a crowd of carriages continually 
passing at full speed, it was easy to neglect it, with- 
out intentional disrespect ; but no such excuse was 
admitted. A lady, wife of a general in the army, 
hastening into St. Petersburg!), from the country, to 
procure medical aidvice for her sick husoand, passed 
the Czar inadvertently, and whs immediately arres^d* 
and sent to prison. Alarm and anxiety, thi^w ner 
into a burning fever, which terminated in madness ; 
and her husband died from the same causes, and for 
want of proper care and attendance. On being pre- 
sented to Paul, it was necessary to drop plump on 
your knees, with force enough to make the floor ring 
as if a musket had been grounded, and to kiss his 

• p 
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hand with energy sufficient to certify to all present 
the honour which you had .just enjoyed. Priaice 
George Galitzin was placed milder arrest for kissing 
his hand too wglignitly. When enraged he lost all 
command of himself, which sometimes gave rise to 
very curious scenes. In one of his furirfns passions, 
flourishing his cane, he struck by accident the branch 
of a large lustre and broke it ; whereupon he com- 
menced a serious attack, from which he did not relax 
until he had entirely demolished his brittle antago- 
nist. 

Under a sovereign of such a temper no man could 
feel secure for an hour. The police kept strict watch 
over the words, the. actions, the correspondence of 
every onm; and tie knout, exile to Siberia, or at the 
best deportation without the f.ontiers, were unspar- 
ingly dealt out for involuntary, or chimerical olfences : 
and suspected persons were continually hurried out 
of the county without time being allowed for the 
arrangement of their affairs, and in ignorance at once 
of their offence, and of the nature of the intended 
punishment. Such a state of things was not likely 
to last very long in Russia, with so many examples to 
prove how easy the descent is from the palace to the 
grave. 

Towards the close of his reign his conduct became 
more and more intolerable, and at last he took care 
to advertise all Europe of his folly, or madness, or 
both, by inserting in the Petertburgh Gazette a 
motice to the following effect: “That the Emperor 
oiMlussia, finding that the powers of Europe cannot 
agree (tmong themselves, and being desirous to put 
an end to a war which has desolated it for eleven 
years, intends to point out a spot to which he will 
invite all the other >vereigns to repair and fight in 
singlercombat, bringing with them as seconds and 
esquireg, ‘their most enlightened ministers and able 
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generals, such as Turgot, Pitt, Bernstorff, and that 
the^emperor hjfnself proposes being attended by Ge- 
nerals Count ^ahlen and Kutusotf.” This piece of 
extravagance appears to have completed the disgust 
of the nobility, and consummated his ruin. 

A plot was formed, at the head of which was 
Count Zoubow, the man to whom he had been in- 
debted for the important service of suppressing Ca- 
therine’s will. Paul s aversion to every thing wllteh 
his mother had favoured soon overcame his gratitude, 
and Zoubow was ordered to quit the court, and 
reside upon his estates. Fresh .intrigues again 
brought him into favour, and the first use he made 
of it was to plan the tdurder^of his master. He 
opened his mind gradually to oiTier nobteincn : it 
was resolved, as private crime will often assume the 
guise of public virtue, «that the safety of the empire 
required the deposition o£ Paul ; and as there is but 
one prison whose doors can never op^n to a de- 
throned monarch, they resolved, in conformity with 
all Russian precedent, to put him to death. The de- 
tails of this catastrophe are interesting, and, it is pre- 
sumed, authentic and accurate, since they were thus 
related to Mr. Carr by an eye-witness, and therefore 
an agent in the deed. 

“ The Emperor used to sleep in an outer apart- 
ment, next the Empress’s, upon a sofa, in his boots 
and regimentals; the other branches of the imperial 
family being lodged in different parts of the same 
building. On the 10th Mafch, o.s. 1801, the cj -pf* 
preceding the fatal night (whether Paul’s apjyehen- 
sion, or anonymous information suggested the idea, 
is not known), conceiving that a storm was ready to 
burst upon him, he sent to Count P , the gover- 

nor of the city, one of the noblemen who tyad re- 
solved on his destruction. ‘ I am informed, P- 

said the Emperor, ‘ that thefe is a conspiracy ou foot 

* p 2 
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against me : do you think it necessary to take any 
precaution ?’ The Count, without betraying the least 
emotion, replied, ‘ Sire, (Jo toot suffer such appre- 
hensions to haunt your mind ; if there were any com- 
bination forming against your Majesty*s person, I am 
sure I should be acquainted with it/ * Then I am 
satisfied/ said the Empefor, and the governor with- 
drew. Before Paul retired to rest, he unexpectedly 
expressed the most tender solicitude for the Empress 
and his children, kissed them with all the warmth of 
farewell fondness, and remained ( with them longer 
than usual ; and after he had visited the sentinels at 
their different posts, he retired to his chamber, where 
he had not long rem» : ned, before, under some colour- 
able pretext thatM?atisfied the men, the guard was 
changed by the officers who had the command for 
the night, and were engaged in the confederacy. 
An hussar, whom the Emperer had particularly ho- 
noured by hirS notice and detention, always at night 
slept at his bed-room door in the antechamber. It 
utes impossible to remove this faithful soldier by any 
fair means. At this momentous period, silence 
reigned through the palace, except where it was dis- 
turbed by the pacing of the sentinels, or at a dis- 
tance by the murmurs, of the Neva ; and only a few 
lights were to be seen distantly and irregularly 
gleaming through the windows of this dark colossal 

abode. In the dead of the night, Z and his 

friends, amounting to eight or nine persons, passed 
•t he drawbridge, easily ascended a private staircase, 
wmch led directly to the Emperor’s chamber, and 
met With no resistance till they reached the ante- 
room, where the faithful hussar, awakened by the 
noise, challenged them,, and presented his fusee. 
Much as they must Vive admired the brave fidelity 
of th6^ guard, neither time nor circumstances would 
admit of an act of generosity, which might have eu- 
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dangered the whole plan. Z drew his sabre, and 

cut the poor felldw cX^wn. Paul, awakened by the 
noise, sprung from his sofa ; at this moment the 
whole party ruslfed into the room : the unhappy 
sovereign, anticipating their design, at first en- 
deavoured to entrench hjmself in the chairs and 
tables ; then recovering, lie assumed a high toue, 
told them they vlcre his prisoners, and called oh 
them to surrender. Finding that they fixed their 
eyes steadily and fiercely on him, and continued ad- 
vancing towards him, he implored them to spare his 
life, declared his consent instantly «to relinquish the 
sceptre, and to accept of" any terms they would dic- 
tate. In his raving he offered it) make them princes, 
and to give them estates, and utles, add orders, 
without end. They now began to press upon him, 
when he made a convulsive ellort to reach the win- 
dow ; in the attempt lie t failed, and indeed so high 
was it from the ground, that, had he succeeded, the 
attempt would only have put an end to his misery. 
In the effort, he very severely cut his hanchwitb tne 
glass; and as they drew him back, he grasped a 
chair, with which he felled one of the assailants, 
mid a desperate resistance tpok place. So great 
was the noise that, notwithstanding the massy walls 
and double folding doors which divided the apart- 
ment, the Empress was disturbed, and began to cry 
for help, when a voice whispered in. her ear, and 
imperatively told “her to remain quiet, otherwise she 
would be put to instant deatfi. . While the Emp^df 

was thus making a last struggle, the Princy Y 

struck him on one of his temples with his fist, and 
laid him upon the floor! Paul, recovering from the 
blow, again implored hi$ life : at this moment the 
heart of Z — ^relented, add oh being obseKved to 
tremble and hesitate, a youhg Hanoverian resolutely 
exclaimed, ‘ We have pass'ed the Rubicon : if we 

• P3 
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spare his life, before the setting 1 of to-morrow's sun 
we shall be his victims / VpQu which he took etF 
his sash , turned it twice roufid the naked neck of 

the Emperor, and giving one end to Z and 

holding the other himself, they puIIeH for a consi- 
derable time with all their force until their miserable 
sovereign was no more : they then retired from the 
palace without the least mnlestaticfti, and returned to 
theil respective homes V* 

After the accession of the netv emperor, Zoubow 
was ordered not to approach the court, and Count 
P — was transferred from the government of St. Pe- 
tersburg^ to that of Itiga. No other notice was 
taken of the actors «in the? tragedy. Whether this 
extraordinary lenity is to he ascribed to fear, or to a 
sense of the necessity of removing Paul from the 
throne (for the high personal character of Alexander 
places him above the suspicion of having been an 
accomplice),*- the late emperor would better have 
consulted justice, the interests of his throne, and his 
own reputation, if he had exacted a severer retri- 
bution for the murder of a father and a sovereign. + 

* Carr’s Northern Summon 

f This sketch of Paul's (ife is chiefly taken from Masson, Me- 
moires Secrets sur li Ivussie. Several of the anecdotes re*t on 
Dr. Claikc’s authority. 
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Chapter V. 

Karly changes in the Athenian constitution — Murder of Cy Ion— Fatalism— 
Usurpation of IVistratiw— His policy— Hi ppias and Hipparchus— Con- 
si)! racy of Harmodius and Arislogiton — Expulsion of Hippias — Cosmo 
de Medici, Lorenzo, ami Giullano de Medici— Conspi&cy of the Pazzi. 

• 

For nearly four centuries subsequent to the og</o? 
Theseus, scarce any mention of Athens occurs in 
(jrecian history : a circumstance honourable to that 
city as denoting a long course of tranquil prosperity, 
and indicative of candour and veracity in the writers, 
who were content to relate the few incidents pre- 
served by traditiOp, withouUtaxing their imaginations 
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to cast a fabulous splendour over an unknown period. 
The change of dynasty in th^Jjerson of Melanthus, 
and the more celebrated devotion of his son Codrus*, 
with the alterations in the constitution subsequent to, 
and partly consequent upon, the death of the latter, 
constitute the only remarkable events during this long 
lapse of years; and when at length her authentic 
history commences, it is in consequence of the inter- 
ruption of that happiness, which we are led to belio\e 
she so long enjoyed. Upon the death of C’odrus it 
was resolved that no living person could be worthy to 
bear the title whifch he had borne, and his son Medon 
was appointed chief magistrate, with the title of Arehon, 
or ruler. Twelve AYchons followed in hereditary 
succession when^a further change took place, the 
office being made elective, and limited to the period 
often years; and at the end rtf the seventh decennial 
Archonship the duties of tlv* office were divided be- 
tween nine persons annually elected. After this 
change, the possession of political supremacy became 
an object ' of strife to the Kupatrida 1 , or nobles, in 
whom all power was vested : and the Alcmieonida-, 
or descendants of Alcimeon, the last hereditary A r- 
ehon, secured the prizt;. Cylon, a man eminent for 
rank and influence, bore their superiority impatiently, 
and endeavoured by force of arms to make himself 
master of the government, lie seized the citadel; 
but the peoplp rose against him, and being unpro- 
vided for a siege he sought safely in flight, abandon- 
*feWj^hi.s followers to the rage of the ad\erse faction. 
As they* best hope they took refuge at the altars, 
where violence could not be offered to them without 
incurring the guilt of sacrilege. Megacles, the head 
of the Alcmaeonidee, ' as then Afchon ; and by his 
partisans, some of .lie suppliants, induced to quit 
their refuge upon condition of personal safety, were 
t llist. of (Greece, j>. 18, 
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perfidiously executed ; others were put to death even 
at tfie dreaded altars ctf the Eumenides*. Thus far 
there is nothing; in thiir occurrence to distinguish it 
from a hundred other instances of perfidy and 
cruelty : ^it is to the remote consequences that we 
wish to direct the reader’s attention. The Athenians, 
without caring* for the murder, were deeply shocked 
at the sacrilege ; iiftomuch that not long after, when 
parties had changed place, it was decreed that# of 
those who had been concerned in it, all yet alive 
should be condemned to banishment, and thejxmes 
of the deceased be taken up and ca^t out of Attica. 
The exiles afterwards returned ; but a prejudice long 
existed against their posterity, which proved no inef- 
fectual weapon in political warfare, aild twice 'famished 
Sparta with the meanS of embarrassing her enemy by 
requiring the expulsion of some of the leading citi- 
zens of the state. Tlie demand was aptly met by 
recalling to mind two sfmilar transactions in which 
the principal families of Sparta had been engaged, 
and bidding them set the example of expiation f. It 
appears, however, from Aristophanes (unless the 
passage is merely a squib against the Lacedfiemo- 

* The Furies. These goddesses wt*re worshipped with myste- 
rious veneration by the Athenians, who held it an ill omen to call 
them by their proper name, and spoke of them as the venerable 
goddesses h «<), or the Eumenides, because they had been 

propitious to Orestes after his acquittal by the court of 

Areopagus. This was. owing, partly to a general dislike of al- 
luding to gloomy subjects, which lgd them, among other things, 
to avoid speaking openly of death or the dead (hence the phrr*^ 
oi xeifiovTts, ot x,oirot%ofj(.ivoi } those who arc worn out, the (^parted, 
&c.) ; partly to wishing to propitiate an object of dread by fair 
\>ords, as the Highlanders called fairies u men of peace,” espe- 
cially on a Friday, when their ptfwer was greatest, and the Low- 
landers entitled them “ good neighbours, 0 and the devil himself 
the “ goodman,”* keeping reverentially out of sight his territorial 
designation. 

t See Greece, p, 55* ' • 
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nians) that the charge of being 1 “ one of the pol- 
luted” had not, e.verf after tb^iapse of one bundled 
and sixty years, or more, lost 411 its influence*. 

We have’already mentioned, thht it was the insult 
offered to. the gods, rather than the crinw against 
man, which produced so jleep a sensation. That the 
perpetrators of a cruel and treacherous action should 
be regarded with abhorrence, will not indeed surprise 
us*.' but the, lasting ban entailed upon their posterity 
is connected with some remarkable tenets, and de- 
serves^ few words in explanation. The (J reeks were 
firm believers inithe doctrines of fatalism. Man, it 
was held, struggled in \ain to escape from the vortex 
of destiny; howe\eV repugnant to his wishes, or 
abhorrent to his principles, he was borne on to do or 
suffer that which was decreed, by an irresistible force, 
against which even the imnidrtal gods contended in 
vain. \ery curious passage* to this effect occuis in 
Herodotus. ••Croesus, after his defeat and captivity, 
sent messengers to reproach the Delphian oracle with 
misleading to ruin, by its false predictions, one who 
had merited the favour of the god by the magnifi- 
cence of his offerings. The answer ran thus. — “ It 
is impassible even for a god to escape from fate. 
Croesus but expiates the sin of his fifth ancestor t» 
who, being in the guard of the descendants of Her- 
cules, in subservience to a woman’s treachery, slew 
his master, pxid seized upon a kingdom which be- 
longed not to him. Fain would Apollo ha\e deferred 
fall of Sardis until the time of the m>us of Crcesu$ ; 
but hq could not turn aside the fates J.” Here, 

* ’E* tmv uXirngitoV <n 
f ci ysyovtvxj 0iou, 

* ‘ ' , I<r<r. 445. 

f Gyges. Candaulc. whodi be murdered, * was one of the 
Heraclichc, or descendants of Hercules. The story is told m 
Herodotus, i. ft , ,r 

J ilerod, i, 31. 
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coupled with the assertion of an immutable destiny, 
w^find the not unnatural deduction that the crime 
of an ancestor entailetPrnisfprtune, on his posterity: 
but this doctrine was extended much farther, arid it 
was taught that deeds of extraordinary blackness 
introduced a malignant demon into the family of the 
offender, which empoisoned its prosperity, and hur- 
ried generations* \<*t unborn to inevitable guilt an^ 
ruin. The office of indicting this retribution jyad 
assigned with some degree of confusion and uncer- 
tainty to the fates, “ who follow up the transgressions 
of gods and men 'V* to the Erinnyes, or Furies, or 
to Nemesis, the personification of dTvine displeasure. 
But when once these fearful \isifcints were established 
in a house, that house was marked out f\*r misery 
and ruin. Such wasdhe fate of the descendant of 
iVlops and Lulxlacus,, the royal families of Argos 
and of Thebes, whostv misfortunes have furnished a 
ne\er-failing theme to tile Greek tragedians, who 
abound in references t to the fatal curse upon these 
races j. It is from the presence of these dread mi- 
nisters of wrath, visible to her inspired eyes, that 

* Hesiod. Theog. 220. 

f iEsch. Sept. c.Tlicb. 832. 951 . •Kurip. Phcrnisstp, 1518. 

$ Some modern historic al instances of a similar superstitious 
feeling arc given lower down m the text. Its nature, however, 
c annot he* hotter illustrated than by reference to the legend attach- 
ing to the family of Kodgauntlet in the no\el of that name. The 
downfall o! the house oj Kavenswood, in the admfcable tale of the 
Bride of Lainmermoor, though fortjold and fated, is not suffi- 
ciently identified with the story of the Mermaid’s Well, to 
quoted on this occasion., 11 it were so, that work, from ll^ severe 
grandeur ot its serious pints, and the singularly impressive way 
m which all events, and all agency, human and supernatural, 
combine from the outset to bring 'about a catastrophe, foreseen 
and prophesied, hpt not the less ineyit|bl$, would offer to the 
Knglish reader an excellent example oi the spirit of the super- 
stitions and tragedies hfcte alluded to, though widely differing 
from them in form. ' ‘J.* • * 
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Cassandra draws her fearful presages of evil in that 
scene, perhaps the grandest iiy Grecian tragedy. » 

“ For never shall that bard, whose yelling notes 
In dismal accord pierce the aff righted ear, 

Forsake this house. The genius of the feasj. 

Drunk with the blood of man, and fired from thence 
To bolder daring, ranges through the rooms 
Linked with his kindred furies : these possess 

* The mansion, and in horrid measures chaunt 
The first base deed ; recording with abhorrence 
The adulterous lust which stained a brother’s bed*.” 

So, after the catastrophe, the chorus refers to the 
same cause the accumulated horrors and crimes 
which weigh down ftie house of Atreus. 

“ O thou demon, who dost fall 
On the high Tantalid hall, 

Well l know thee, nhghty fiend, 

Who here dost evpr wend, 

'Haunting down the double line 
From father unto son ! 

" C/yiem. Aye, now thy wurds have sense and grace, 
Calling on that thrice great fiend, 

The demon of this race, 9 * 

For ’tis from him their bowels burn 
With rage of lapping blood ; 

Ere the old grief has ceased to throb, 

Young gore comes on amain -jV 5 

* 

With such ideas concerning 1 ai) avenging destiny, 
it is no wonder that the Greeks shunned contact with 
tfie inheritors of divine anger; and national prejudice 
might be more strongly raised by the sacrilege of the 
Alcmaeouidae, because many of the sufferers were slain 

* Potter’s iEschylu- ; Agam. 1157; ed. Blomf. We gi\e the 
translation as wefinu a, and are not answerable for the rendering 
of K u/ios • • t m . ^vyyovm tyvvuifr 

f Symmofls 5 Agamemnon*, 1444, ed. Blomf, 
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at the very altars of the Eumenides, to whom the 
punishment of such peculiarly belonged, and 

whose worship had been introduced into Attica in 
amends for the judicial sentence which delivered 
Orestes f^otn their power. In modern times an ana- 
logous persuasion concerning the fortunes of particu- 
lar families has prevailed ; in illustration of which we 
may cite the belief in the ill-luck of the Stuarts, a 
belief almost justified by the series of calamities mid 
bloody deaths which beset the princes of that house : 
and, indeed, this faith in the influence of misconduct 
to produce hereditary misfortune has-been general in 
Ireland, and the Scottish Highlands, and probably in 
other countries where a vitid imagination is found in 
union with no high degree of cultivation aiftl know- 
ledge. In Ireland it*is the popular creed, that an 
estate gained by fraud brings a curse along with it *, 

* A sirtoilar belief existed ifi England with respect to tiie 
alienations of church property at the Reformation* of which the 
following is a remarkable instance. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was gifted by Queen Elizabeth with the 
lands of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, which had been bequeathed by 
Osmund, a Norman knight, to the see of Canterbury, with a heavy 
denunciation against any ra<h or profane person who should attempt 
to wrest them from the church. This anathema was, in the opi- 
nion of the vulgar, first accomplished in*the person of the Protector 
Somerset, to whom, after sundry vicissitudes, the property belonged. 
This nobleman was hunting in the woods of Sherborne when his 
presence was required by Edward the Sixth, and he was shortly 
alterwards committed to the Tower, and subsequently beheaded. 
The forfeited estate then lapsed to the See of Salisbury until the 
reign of Elizabeth, to whom it was made over by the bishop, at.,, 
the instigation of Raleigh, who was blamed, and apparently with 
justice, forhaving displayed on this occasion a grasping, a#d even 
dishonourable spirit. So strong were the religious prejudices of 
the day, that even the discerning Sir John Harrington attributed 
to a judgment from heaven a trifling accident which occurred to 
Raleigh while surveying the demesne which he coveted. Casting 
his eyes upon it, according to the notion of that writer, as Ahab 
did upon Naboth’s vineyard, and, in the course of a journey from 
Plymouth to the coast, discussing at*the same time the advantages 

* Q 
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(to open force they seem to be more indulgent) ; that 
the possessor becomes a doomed man, and neither he 
nor his descendants prosper In Scotland it was 
thought, that a pious parent entailed a blessing upon 
his offspring, while the punishment of the wicked 
and oppressor, if not immediately manifested upon 
himself, or his children/ yet surely descended even 
on succeeding generations. This feeling extended 
to#all classes; and a striking instance of it is con- 
nected with the massacre of Glencoe, the blackest 
incident in Scottish history. Colonel Campbell, of 
Glenlyon, grandson of Glenlyon, who commanded 
the military upon that fatal day, being with his 
regiment at Havaiviah, was ordered to superintend 
the execution ofv soldier condemned to be shot. A 
reprieve was sent, but with directions that no person 
was to lie told of it until Jhe prisoner was on his 
knees prepared to receive tie \olley, not even the 
firing party, who were iliformed that the signal 
would be the waving of a white handkerchief by the 
commanding officer. “ When all was prepared, and 
the prisoner in momentary expectation of his fate, 

of the desired possession, Sir Walter’s horse fell, and the face 
of the rider, then, as the relatcr observes, “ thought to be a very 
good one,” w as buried in* the ground. After Raleigh’s fall the 
estate wtis seized by James the First, who wished to bestow it on 
his favourite, Car, Eirl of Somerset ; hut Prince Henry interfered, 
and obtained possession, intending to restore it to the owner. The 
prince’s death, however, frustrated bis intentions, and left Sher- 
borne 'till in tTie favourite’s hands. The, premature death of this 
promising y outli was thought by the vulgar again to corroborate 
rfce old prophecy. To Carevv, the youngest son, and the injured 
survival* of Sir Walter, the subsequent attainder of Car, and the 
forfeiture of hi< estates upon Ins committal to the Tower, appeared 
to confirm the ill fortune Attendant upon the owners of Sherborne ; 
and ‘the misfortunes which afterwards befel the house of Stuart 
were also considered b • tn to corroborate the old presage. On 
the confiscation at f C.i. s estates, Digby, Earl of Bristol, obtained 
Sherborne from the king, and in his family it now remains . — Life 
of Sir Jf r , Raleigh , bg Mrs. 'Thomson) chap. vi. 
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Colonel Campbell put his hand into his pocket for 
the? reprieve, and in polling out the packet, the white 
handkerchief accompanied it, and catching the eyes 
of the party, they tired, and the unfortunate prisoner 
was sho^ dead. The paper dropped through Colonel 
Campbell’s fingers, and clapping his hand to his 
forehead, he exclaimed, ‘ The curse of (iod, and of 
Glencoe is here ! 1 a in an unfortunate, ruined man/ 

He soon after retired from the service, not from«my 
reflection or reprimand on account of this melancholy 
affair, for it was known to be entirely accidental. 
The impression upon his mind, however, was never 
effaced. Nor is the massacre, and the judgment 
which the people believe! has fallen on the descen- 
dants of the principal actors in thl$ tragedy, effaced 
from their recollection. They carefully note, that 
while the family of tho unfortunate gentleman who 
suffered is still entire? and his estate preserved in 
direct male succession to*his posterity, this is not the 
case with the family, posterity, and estate of those 
who were the principals, promoters and actors in this 
black atfair * ” 

In addition to the strife of faction consequent upon 
Cylon’s attempt, Athens was convulsed by discord 
between the rich and poor, arising from the oppres- 
sive rights possessed by creditors over the persons of 
their debtors, and the difficulty experienced by indi- 
gent freemen in supporting themselves by their own 
exertions, in consequence of the general prevalence 
of slave labour. Solon was*appointcd archon, vvi 
power to remodel the constitution ; and haviiyy done 
so, he quitted Athens, and remained abroad, it is 
said, for ten years, the people having engaged not to 
alter his institutions within that time. Hut to put an 
end to faction was beyond his povv^r. The land- 
holders of Attica were divided into three parties, de- 
♦ Stewart, Sketches of liighfonders, part i. sect. xii. 
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nominated from the lowlands, the highlands, and the 
coast. The former consisted chiefly of the nobil'ty, 
the great proprietors; the second were a poorer class, 
among whom the democratical interest predominated ; 
and the third, consisting in a great degree of merf 
engaged in trade, held an intermediate station, both 
in circumstances and politics. Lycurgus headed the 
first party ; Megacles was chief of the latter ; and 
dur,ipg the absence of Solon, Pisistratus, with whom 
we are more immediately concerned, advanced to 
eminence, and assumed the direction of the second. 
Of his early life, few particulars have reached us ; it 
is only said that* he was distinguished by eloquence 
and military talents, .which .he displayed on different 
occasions in the«.wars against Megara. Not long 
after Solon’s return, Pisistratuk came in his chariot 
into the market-place, complaining that, in conse- 
quence of the jealousy excited, by his support of the 
democratical^ interest, his life had been attempted 
while he was on his road into the country, in confir- 
mation of which he exhibited wounds upon his own 
person, and upon his mules. Whether the story 
were true or false, has been controverted, and must 
remain a matter of opinion ; but that it was a fiction, 
seems to have been generally thought by the an- 
cient writers. At all events, the people believed the 
tale, and a body of guards was decreed him, the 
numbers of which were gradually augmented, until 
he was enabled to gain possession of the acropolis, 
jjr^ citadel, and, in the .language of Greece, became 
tyrant* of Athens. 

Death and confiscation being the usual concomi- 

i 

♦The proper meaning of this word will form the subject of a 
future article; meanwh t is sufficient to observe, that it will 
never be eniployedfheu 10 denote specifically a bloodthirsty and 
oppressive ruler, but merely one who has raised himself to a de- 
gree of power unauthorised by«the constitution of his country. 
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tants of a Grecian revolution, it wad* a matter "of 
corirse that the leaders of the defeated party should 
consult their safety by flight ; and accordingly, Me- 
gacles, with the ftther chiefs of the Alcma^pnida?, 
withdrew from Athens. The terms on which he 
was invited to return, which happened soon alter, 
are curious, and characteristic. He was distinguished 
by victories gained in the public games of Greece, 
and during his exile lie had conquered in the chariot 
race at the Olympic festival. The condition of his 
restoration was, that the glory of this success should 
be ascribed to Pisistratus*. It vn ay be doubted, 
though horse-racing in modern days, and chivalrous 
exercises in the middle tiges, ft a\e been cultivated 
with ardour by men distinguished by birth and 
station, whether the possession of the best horses in 
the world has at any tinle since availed to procure the 
forgiveness of a political ^enemy. But the high esti- 
mation of such honours forms a sinking feature in 
the Grecian character. We know from Homer, that, 
long previous to the institution ot public games, 
princes contended with each other in athletic exer- 
cises: and when stated times were set aside, at 
which the flower of all Greece might vie in displaying 
strength and activity under the sanction and with 
all the pomp of religion, and the victor was rewarded 
by the acclamations of his assembled countrymen, it 
is no wonder that a nation highly imaginative and 
susceptible of the Jove of fame, should have been led 
to set an extravagant price "upon the superiority hi 
qualities, whose value was in truth great i% times 
when the arm of one man was, sufficient to decide a 
battle, but diminished proportionately to the progress 

* Schol. in Nub. Meurs. Pisistratus. This story is told of 
Cimon, the father of Miltiades, instead of Mcgaftle**, by Herodotus, 
>i. 103. 
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of art and science. The chariot-race almost always > 
formed a part of these games ; and naturally, for 
when warriors fought from chariots, the possession 
of the best horses was a valuable* distinction. This 
method of warfare had been disused long before the 
time of Pisistratus ; but the chariot-race stifl formed 
a part, perhaps the motet important one, in the 
Grecian games. And the welcome of a conquering 
geqpral to his native city was less distinguished 
than that of an Olympic victor, whose prowess re- 
flected honour upon the state which gave him birth : 
and thus such triumphs, by gratifying popular va- 
nity, might become important, even to the interests 
of a statesman. t • 

The y*ar 560 b.c. is fixed as that of Pisistratus’s 
usurpation. The union of Megacles and Lycurgus 
produced his expulsion, aften he had possessed the 
tyranny, it is thought, for about six years; of the 
transactions during which (Ve have no information. 
He remained in banishment for an equal time, when 
the enmity between the united factions broke out 
afresh, and Megacles, to establish his superiority, 
brought back Pisistratus, connecting their interests 
by giving him his daughter in marriage. To gain 
the consent of the Athenians to his return, they de- 
vised a plan, characterised by Herodotus, from whom 
we have the story, as a most simple device to en- 
snare a people distinguished for intellect and very 
far removed from a simple good-nature. In one of 
tjje boroughs of Attica there lived a woman named 
Phya, of extraordinary stature, and withal of hand- 
some person, whom they selected to personate the 
patron Goddess of Athens ; and having carefully in- 
structed her how to act her part, they dressed her in 
appropriate armou: placed her in a chariot, and sent 
her into the city, preceded by heralds, making proclg- 
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matron, “ O Athenians, receive with favour Pisistra- 
tusf whom Athene*, honouring him above all men, 
herself brings back unto her own Acropolis.” The 
news flew abroad throughout Attica, that Athene had 
brought back Pisistratus, and those who were in the 
city, believing that it was the Goddess, paid divine 
honours to a mortal, and received the exilef. 

His prosperity, however, was of very short dura- 
tion : a domestic quarrel is said to have producedihis 
expulsion a second time, about a year after his re- 
turn, and he remained in banishment for a period of 
ten years, at the end of which his sqn llippias, who 
had now attained manhood, induced him to attempt 
the recovery of his power.* Thebes, Argos, and other 
cities, assisted him with loans, by mfeans of .fhich he 
collected an army; ahd sailing from Eretria, where 
he had tixed his abode, he disembarked at Marathon, 
was joined by many of his countrymen, and defeating 
the ruling party, for the third time became master of 
Athens. Both now and formerly his success was 
characterised by moderation and lenity ; for his only 
measure of precaution against future conspiracies 
was to take as hostages the children of such of his 
chief opponents as chose to remain in Athens, who 
were committed to the charge of Lygdamis, the 
friendly ruler of Naxos. 

That Pisistratus’s temper and character were mild 
and amiable, is proved by the bloodless nature of the 
revolutions which die effected ; and coiffirmed even 
by the testimony of those authors who have en- 
deavoured to raise the reputation of Solon at j^is ex- 
pense, by narrating many not very probable stories 
of the sage’s pertinacious oppdsition to his schemes 
of advancement. That Solon saw and lamented the 
ambition of Pisistratus is probable, but we learn upon 

* Or Pallas the Latin Minerva, 
t Herod. ». 6Q, 
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the same authority, that they lived on terms of inti- 
macy and esteem from the retjirn of the former ufltil 
his death; and Plutarch, whose object was to exalt 
the patriot philosopher, has yet, -ill doing so, drawn 
a most favourable picture of the tyrant. He was 
courteous, and marvellously faire spoken, and showed 
himself beside very good and pitiful 1 to the poore, 
and temperate also to his enemies : further, if any 
go<5d quality were lacking in him, lie did so finely 
counterfeit it, that men imagined it was more in him, 
than in those that naturally had it in them indeed. 
As, to be a quirt man, no meddler, contented with 
his owne, aspiring no higher, and hating those 
which would attempt to change the present state of 
the Contfnon Wealth, and would practise any inno- 
vation. lly this art, and fine manner of his, he de- 
ceived the poore common people, llow licit Solon 
found him out straight, ami saV the mark he shot at: 
but yet hated him not at that time, and sought still to 
win him, and bring him to reason, saving oft times, 
both to himselfe and to others, that whoso could 
pluck out of his head the worinc of ambition, by which 
he aspired to be the chiefest, ami could heale him of 
his greedy desire to rule, there could not be a man of 
more virtue, nor a better citizen than he would 
prove.*” He adds a strong testimony to the benefi- 
cent administration of Pisistratus, in sa\ing, that 
Solon afterwards became one of his council ; and 
while Herodotus has distinctly asserted that he ruled 
Athens honourably and well, neither changing the 
magistracies nor altering the laws, we learn from 
other authorities that he adhered to the regulations of 
Solon. And it is to his credit that he obeyed a cita- 
tion to appear be r •.* the court of Areopagus, on a 
charge of murder, even if we grant that he ran little 
risk of being condemned ] for it shews prudence, and 
* riut. vit. Solon. 
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good sense, and good feeling, that he chose rather to 
wear the appearance of submission to authority, than 
to outrage popular opinion by the visible assumption 
of irresponsible power. Of his lenity towards those 
who personally offended or injured him, several 
stories are told. A young man who was attached to 
his daughter, with the help* of his friends carried her 
off forcibly from a sacrifice upon the sea-shore, at 
which she was assisting. Their galley was inter- 
cepted by Hippias, who was then cruising in search 
of pirates, and they were led captives to Athens. 
Being brought before the injured father, they scorned 
to use the language of intreatv, boldly declaring that 
they had held death cheap front the time of under- 
taking the enterprise, l’isistratus, struck with fhe high 
spirit of the youths, gitve his daughter in marriage to 
the principal, and thus converted dangerous enemies 
into valuable and attached friends *. The above ex- 
tract from Plutarch bears Witness to his charity, which 
yet was not indiscriminate, nor abused to the encou- 
ragement of idleness ; against which he not only 
enacted laws, but would inquire of any one whom he 
saw unemployed in the market-place, whether it were 
owing to the want of agricultural implements, and if 
it were so, he would supply the* deficiency. 

In this, however, perhaps policy was as much con- 
cerned as charity. Having obtained his power 
through the support of the democratical party, it was 
now his object to consolidate and establish it upou the 
downfall of that interest, by removing the multitude 
as far as possible from the city, and compelling them 
to follow agricultural labour. Another reason might 
be the improvement of the revenue, towards which he 
exacted the tythes of all agricultural produce. -A 
humorous story is told of an old man, who was 
found by him cultivating a stubborn and rocky 
* IVJeursius, Ffcistratiis 
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piece of ground, “ What harvest can you derive from 
tfieKce?*’ he said. Aches and blisters, and the tyVhe 
' pf them goes to Pisistratus.” The answer was well 
received, and* procured for him an* immunity from Ihe 
tax. 'On this subject, however, Pisixtratus’s conduct 
was generally unjust and oppressive, for he not Only 
forced the prftrer A thenians to a rural life, but excluded 
them from the city, and made them wear a particular 
dreVs,that this exclusion might be the better enforced. 
At the same time h&proVed himself not nuliUerent to 
their interest, by appointing a public provision for 
those who wererw'oumled in the public service *. 

It were much to be wished that our information 
concerning the policy of Pisistratus and the public 
affairs oT Athens'during his administration were more 
minute; but the total silence of history concerning 
this period indicates at leas t' t hat it w as one of tran- 
quillity and happiness. YVe* have seen already that 
" his private Character was amiable; it remains to be 
added, that his tastes were elegant and his mind 
cultivated. By many he is included in the list of 
worthies distinguished as the seven sages of Greece ; 
indeed all writers who mention him bear testimony 
to the successful cultivation of his mental powers ; 
and he possesses a strong claim to the gratitude of 
the world at large, if it be true that he collected and 
rendered into order the scattered fragments of Homer’s 
poems before they were irretrievably corrupted and 
confused by the inaccuracies of oral tradition t. And 

f, Meurs. Pisistratus. 

T'Urf’is accused, however, of having interpolated several lines 
Athenian vanity, and one with a deeper view, that, 
namely^which says of Ajax. that he ranged his own alongside of 
the Athenian ships, (11. : '> >8,) with the purpose of strengthening 

Athens claim to Sal.n , iheu hotly contested by Megara. The 
Megarian versions said, on other hand, that Ajax led 4iips 
from Salamis, and from Policbnfc, Nisira, and othei towns of Me- 
garis. Both this trick, anoi the credit of collecting llomer’s 
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he scarcely deserves less -credit for having been the 
fir^t to establish a public library; an institution pjQ§t 
valuable in all ages and places, but. especially before 
the introduction of’ printing, when the priCfcf of bdoks 
rendered it" impossible for any but the wealthy topoir,' 
sess theTn. lie also devoted much of his attention 
and revenue to the embellishment of the city.; he 
built fountains, and a gymnasium, or place of exercise; 
he threw his private gardens open to the public: he 
dedicated a temple to the Pythian Apollo, and nad 
commenced another to Olympian Zeus, the Latin 
Jupiter, when his labours were interrupted by death 
B. r. 527, alter lie had enjoyed for tfn years in tran- 
quillity the so\ereignty vyhich he had pursued for so 
many anxious years. lie left a name adqrned by 
many virtues and a«complishments, and blemished 
apparently only by oye great fault, ambition: but 
this, the master-passion of his life, has sullied bis 
numerous great and good qualities, as a tainted, 
fountain pollutes the whole stream. Had he been a 
rightful sovereign, he might have been hailed as the 
father of his country : instead of which his fellow- 
citizens saw in him only the parent of a hated and 
proscribed race, and later ages “ damn him with the 
faint praise” of being the bestof tyrants. 

Ills sons Hipparchus and Hippias* appear to 
have succeeded quietly to his authority ; which th’ey 
shared in common, Hipparchus filling the more pro- 

• 

poem*, arc ascribed *by other authors to Solon. Some epiinent 
modern scholars have doubted whether this arrangement and 
re\ision e\er took place. — See Knight, Proleg. ad Hotn^ 

* Much doubt has arisen which of these was the elder. Thu- 
cydides says, contrary to the general opinion, that it was Hfp- 
pias, and he seeing to he corroborated by Herodotus ; hnt it is a 
question of no importance, and not woith discussion. PisKtratus 
left a third legitimate son, named Thqssalus, of whom scarce any 
mention is made in history, and friiatural son, Hegesistratus, esta- 
blished by his father as tyrant of Sigeum, on the Hellespont. 
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minent station. Their father’s virtues descended to 
them, and Athens for some' time nourished under 
their guidance. The strong expression of Plato is, 
that the Athenians lived as in ol'l times under the 
reign of Saturn. He goes on to say that Hipparchus 
made the collection of Homer’s poems which others 
have ascribed to Pisistratus, and caused them to be 
publicly read in the order of their arrangement at the 
Pai^athenaic festival ; and further displayed his taste 
in the patronage of Anacreon and Simonides, whom 
he induced by bis liberality to take up their abode in 
Athens. And having thus provided for the mental 
cultivation of the citizens, he turned his attention to 
the improvement of (he rustic population, anti with 
this view caused Hermai * to be erected in the main 
streets of the city and boroughs, upon which he 
inscribed in verse the most githy maxims which he 
had heard or invented, that so«the countrymen, wan- 
dering about, might taste Of his wisdom, and come 
from the fields and woods to be further instructed in 
it. Two of these sentences are preserved — “The 
memorial of Hipparchus. Do not deceive a friend.” 
“ The memorial of Hipparchus. Depart, meditating 
justice.” Further, we have the testimony of Thu- 
cydides, that he oppressed not the many, but bore 
himself ever inoffensively, and that “ these tyrants 
held virtue and wisdom in great account for a long 
time, and taking of the Athenians but a twentieth 
part of their 'revenues, (they diminished, therefore, 
Pisistratus’s impost by. one half,) adorned the city, 
managed their wars, and performed the rights of their 
religioif? In other points, they were governed by 
the.Jaws formerly established, save that they took 
care* ever „ to prefer to the magistracy men of their 
own adherence.” M uus fourteen years they ruled in 

•Statues of Hermes, the Latifi Mercury, consisting of a square 
pillar surmounted by a head of. the god. 
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peace and honour, when at length a single act of 
oppression and insult, a moment’s violation of the 
maxima of temperance and virtue, which their con- 
duct as well as tlteir precepts enforced, produced a 
revolution, upon which probably the destinies of all 
Greece Rave hinged. 

Hipparchus had conceited a personal ill-will to- 
wards an Athenian citizen named Harmodius, which 
he vented by insulting publicly the offender’ s sj*ter. 
Another citizen, Aristogiton, had reasons of his own 
for wishing ill to Hipparchus: he stimulated his 
friend Harmodius to a keener sense of the injury, 
and they resolved to wash away their wrongs in blood. 
But lew associates were •admired to the knowledge 
of their plot, which was to be executed at t!fe Pana- 
thenaic festival, when* it was usual for all persons to 
appear in arms. Hipparchus alone was personally 
offensive; but to disfwdve the tyranny, and secure 
themselves from retriburton, Ilippias was to be in- 
volved in his brother’s fate. On the morning of the 
festival, while Ilippias, attended by his guards, was 
in the Ceramicus *, ordering the procession, llarmo- 
dius and Aristogiton saw one of the conspirators 
conversing with him familiarly, 44 for Ilippias was 
accessible to all.” Thinking* themselves betrayed, 
they resolved, at least, to take vengeance on the more 
obnoxious party, and hastened to seek Hipparchus, 
whom they slew. Harmodius was slain in the tumult 
which ensued. Aristogiton escaped lifr a time, but 
was soon after taken and puW to death. 

The news being brought instantly to Hipgias w be- 
fore others had heard it, he dissembled his emotion, 
and bade the citizens repair to a certain spot without 
their arms, as if he wished to address them previous 
to the procession. He then summoned his guard, 

* A space in the city, surrounded by public buildings, in which 
the people usually held their meetings. ^ 

R 
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and selected from the assembled multitude all whom 
he suspected, or found armed with daggers, a weapon 
not generally worn by those celebrating tbe.festival. 
Thus for the present he preserved his power; but 
his temper was changed by the danger whiclj he had 
escaped, and his government became jealous and in- 
tolerable. Many were slain, and many fled to join 
the exiled AlcmseonidiE, whose cause became daily 
mor popular at Athens, and throughout the rest of 
Gi •eece, until at length they gained strength sufficient 
to enable them, with the assistance of Lacedaemon, 
to lay siege to yippias in Athens, in the fourth year 
after the death of Hipparchus. The city, however, 
was strong, and welkprovistoned ; and he might have 
baffled Vneir patience, but for a fortunate chance 
which threw his children, \\ith°those of his leading 
partisans, into the hands oftke assailants. Parental 
anxiety pre\ ailed, and the towfi surrendered, on con- 
dition that tli*e obnoxious should receive no injury, but 
should quit Attica within five days. Ilippias retired 
to Sigeum. When advanced in years, lie accom- 
panied the armament of Darius in hope of recovering 
his sovereignty ; it was he that counselled its descent 
upon the plain of Marathon, where once before he 
had landed under a better star, and he is reported by 
Cicero to have been slain in the memorable battle 
which ensued *. 

After the expulsion of Ilippias, the memory of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton was. hallowed by the 
Athenians in every way which the imagination of a 
gratefiy people could devise, Brazen statues were 
erected in honour of them (by the side of which, in 
after-times, those of Brutus and Cassius were placed), 
their descendants were gifted in perpetuity with the 
privilege of eating in the Prytaneumf at the public 

* Ad. Att. lib. ix. 10. 

fin modern language this ould be the town-hall. There was 
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cost with select places at the public spectacles , and 
with immunity from taxes: their names, forbidden 
to he borne by slaves, were ordered to be celebrated 
at all future Panathvnaic festivals: and if the orators 
of Athens wished to find a theme agreeable to na- 
tional vanity, it was to the praises of the tyrant killers, 
or the events of the Persian* war, that they resorted. 
Yet, after all these tributes of admiration, it is as- 
serted by yEschincs, that “ a temperate and governed 
feeling so modified the character of those benefactors 
of the state, men supereminent in all virtues, that those 
who have panegyrised their deeds do yet appear therein 
to have fallen short of the things performed by them.” 
This extravagant, or probably pi^tended, enthusiasm 
may be endured, though not comipended, as a privi- 
lege assumed by advocates and public speakers in all 
ages: but we cannot extend the same toleration to 
Simonides, who had benefited by the friendship and 
liberality of the deceased/ when he assarts “ that a 
light broke upon Athens, when Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton slew Hipparchus.” Their exploit was a 
favourite subject of the odes*' with which the musical 
Athenians enlivened their entertainments, one of 
which, composed by Callistratus, has been preserved, 
and is esteemed among the nobtest. specimens of the 
lyric muse of Greece. 

I’ll wreath my sword in myrtle hough, 

The sword that laid the tyrant low, 0 
When patriots, burning to be free, 

To Athens gave equality. 

a table kept here for the Prytanes (the officers presiding in the 
senate for ihe time being), and to have the right of eating here 
(trlrnffis ll^vrecviiu^ was one of the greatest honours that his 
country could bestow on an Athenian. 

* Allusions to the affection with which these patriots were re- 
garded, both generally and with reference to this custom, are fre- 
quent in Aristophanes.— See ‘It*. 786/A^a^v. 980, 1225, 

. K 2 
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Harmodius, hail ! though reft of breath, 

Thou ne’er shalt feel the stroke of death ; « 

The heroes’ happy isles* shall be 
The bright abode allotted th^e. 

Til wreath the sword in myrtle bough, 

The sword that laid Hipparchus low, 

When at Minerva’s adverse fane 
He knelt, and never rose again. 

4 While Freedom’s name is understood, 

' You shall delight the wise and good; 

You dared to set your country free, 

And g?ve her laws equality f. 

Nevertheless there seems not to be the smallest 
ground^ for supposifig that" the actors in this tragedy 
were guided by patriotic motives. The authors who 
speak of it vary somewhat in the circumstances which 
they relate, but all agree that/it was a private quarrel, 
a personal offence, which iyspired their resolution and 
their hatred. Many have been the instances, in which 
the wantonness of power exercised on an individual 

* Not the Hesperides, but an island called Achilleia, or Leuce, 
at the mouth of the Danube, consecrated to Achilles, where his 
tomb was visible. The hero however must have been there in 
proper person, since lie espoused either Helen or Iphigenia, and 
had a son by her. Here'ne dwelt in perpetual youth, with Dio- 
med, the Ajaxes, and other heroes. Many mythological tales are 
related concerning the island. Birds swept and sprinkled the 
temple of Achilles with water from their wings ; passing vessels 
often heard the sound of sweet yet awe-inspiring music ; others 
distinguished the din of arms and horses find the shouts of battle. 
If vessels anchored for the jjight off the island, Achilles and He- 
len would come on board, drink with the sapors, and sing them 
the'vefses of Homer, with particulars of their personal adven- 
tures, even <rf the most delicate description. Once a man who 
ventured to sleep upon the island was awoke by Achilles, and 
taken home to sup with him, when the hero played the lyre, and 
Patroclus served wine : Thetis and other gods were there. Many 
other stories, equally amusing and no less wollhy of credit,- are 
related concerning this * uuderful place,— Bayle, art. Achilleia, 

| Bland, ^nlhology, * ^ 
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has prpved fatal to men who have trampled unop- 
posed upon the liberties of their country, as if it were 
beneficially ordained that the vices of individuals 
should work out the general good. 

But though this conspiracy can in no respect be 
regarded as the proximate cause of the re-cTabHsh- 
ment of democracy; though neither its motives nor 
its effects, so far as we can judge after the long 
lapse of ages, merit the encomiums which have Jj)een 
showered on them so profusely, it nevertheless af- 
fected vitally the interests of Athens, and, through 
her, of the civilized world. The mind need indeed 
be far-sighted and acute, which presumes to trace the 
changes which a single deviatjpn from the ordained 
course of events would have produced ; y*et it is 
neither uninteresting •nor uninstructive to consider in 
what way a nation’s destiny might have been modi- 
fied, and to observe the natural connexion by which 
crime results from intemperance and injustice, mis- 
fortune and misconduct from crime ; while the me- 
lancholy series is still overruled to restore freedom to 
an injured people, and to punish the ambition which 
produced such fatal effects. From the apparently 
uninterrupted content which prevailed at Athens 
during a period of twenty-four years, from the last 
return of Pisistratus to the death of Hipparchus, 
there is good reason to believe that, but for private 
enmity, the brothers might have borne uninterrupted 
sway for the ;|iaturgd period of their Ywtts. That of 
Hippias was prolonged for twenty-three years ; mak- 
ing a sufficient period in the whole to have habituated 
the Athenians to usurpation, and to fi^ve enabled 
him to transfer the sceptre to his children as easily as 
he received it from his father. Athens, thus con- 
verted, like t&e Ionian cities, into a tyranny *, would 


* See Herod, iv. 137, for the change in policy arising from 
such a change in constitution. * 

. r3 
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probably have offered no more effectual progffess 
than they did to tbe.Persian*power, and without tier 
assistance aU Greece woyld have fallen under the 
dominion* of the To pursue the subject 

further would be both Mtsh.and* qgeless : it is obvious 
that'such an event would ha vH exercised a most pow- 
erful influence over the Subsequent history of man- 
'kind : to define that influence, would be difficult to the 
mose* penetrating andjEomprehensive understanding, 
and the attempt would be presumption heje. 

In the Italidn republics of the middle ages, we 
find the age of Greece revived, though on a smaller 
scale and with diminished splendour. They exhibit 
in the same colours, ,the results of multiplying small 
independent states, where every citizen may feel that 
he fyis an individual as well as*a general interest in 
public affairs, and every city that she is concerned in 
the domestic quarrels of her neighbours. The effects 
of such a system are manifest alike in either country : 
the good in the remarkable number of distinguished 
men produced by them ; the bad in the prevalence 
of external aggression and internal discord, signal- 
ized alike by political acuteness, unblushing profli- 
gacy, aud revolting cruelty. Above all, Florence and 
Athens are naturally Associated by their kindred emi- 
nence in art and literature ; they were alike distin- 
guished for the mercurial temper and lively imagina- 
tion of their citizens, and political resemblances are 
not wanting Yo complete the comparison. The early 
changes in the Florentine constitution,' the gradual 
depression of the nobles, by the rise' of the commons 
to wealth atul importance, their exclusion from public 
offices and honours, the elevation of a plebeian aristo- 
cracy upon the ruins of the feudal nobility, and the 

* BatnXetif. The K'n>r, simply and by pft-emincnce,-*'thc 
title- by which the IV- an monarch was universally known in 
Greece. ' * 
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division Of the commons- into an oligarchical and a 
delrtocratical party, are" briefly and clearly related jn 
Perceval’s History of Italy*' and may not inaptly be 
compared to the gradual sutfSfersion of the* Athenian 
Eupatriilce. Towards *the clo^l of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the oligarchy, he^Rled by the family «f Albizzi, 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the government, 
which it held for’*fifty years with a mild and undis- 
turbed sway. But their,. opponents, though silent, 
were not crushed : as new families gained wealth by 
trade, they grew impatient of political inferiority and 
exclusion : and the Medici, one of Jhe most distin- 
guished houses of the popular nobles, who had long 
ranked in opposition to the Albizzi, were naturally 
regarded as the stay of the democratic cause.* It was 
at this time that Cosrfio de’ Medici appeared in public 
life. The characters tftul adventures of this distin- 
guished man, and of Ids immediate descendants, offer 
a singular number of coincidences with* those of Pi- 
sistratus and his family. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, Giovanni, 
the father of Cosmo, was the most distinguished 
person of his house and party. The great wealth 
which he had acquired by commercial adventure was 
set off by generosity and unblemished integrity: and 
though hereditarily opposed to the ruling faction, his 
own disinclination to interfere in politics, and the 
moderation of his opponents, left him in undis- 
turbed possession* of his riches and influence. To 
these his sort Cosmo succeeded, and being possessed 
of greater talents, and a more stirring ambition, he 
took an active part in public life, and** became the 
recognised leader of the popular party. The older 
heads, under whose temperate guidance Florence had 
enjoyed a long interval of tranquillity, were now 
deceased, and Rinaldo degl’ Albizzi, a young man 
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of inferior judgment and stronger passions, had suc- 
ceeded to their influence. He observed and en- 
deavoured to check the growing spirit of discon- 
tent, and thereby hastened a crisis which he was 
unprepared to meet. By his machinations, Cosmo 
was brought to trial upon a frivolous and unfounded 
charge, and though his' life, which was aimed at, 
was preserved by a judicious bribe, he was convicted 
and, sentenced to banishment for ten years. He 
quietly submitted to the decree, and retired to Venice, 
where he was received with distinguished honour: 
but Rinaldo had miscalculated his strength ; the 
next year a set of magistrates came into office, who 
were attached to theJVIedid, and by them the domi- 
nant family was overthrown and expelled, and Cosmo 
triuqnphantly recalled. * 

The youth then of Pisistratus and of the Floren- 
tine commenced under the same political aspect, 
and was marked by thd same adventures ; but 
the advantage thus far is clearly on the side qf 
the latter, who owed his first elevation to hereditary 
distinction and to his own merit, and his recall to 
the voice of his countrymen constitutionally ex- 
pressed. And the resemblance of their youth holds 
good through their maturer years : they alike retained 
their sway to the end of a prosperous life, and alike 
employed it with beneficence and moderation ; for 
though the triumph of Cosmo was not unstained by 
blood, and he hesitated not to insure :its stability, 
when threatened, by the exile of his opponents and 
the retrenchment of popular rights, yet his measures 
seem dictated by prudence, not by revenge : they are 
unpolluted by the atrocious cruelties so common in 
Italian party contests, and Florence prospered, and 
was respected under his administration. He avoided, 
even more than P stratus, the ostentation of that 
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power which it would have been nobler not to have 
possessed ; and presented to the world the spectacle 
of a merchant raised to the head of a powerful state, 
pursuing his original profession with industry and 
success, and declining the alliance of sovereigns to 
marry his children among; his fellow-citizens, whom 
he treated as if they were In reality, no less than in 
appearance, his equals. No superior magnificence 
distinguished his establishment or his table ; bijt his 
wealth was profusely employed in distributing favours 
to all around him, until there was scarce a man of 
his party who was not bound to him by some per- 
sonal tie. To this happy temper, and to the sim- 
plicity of his tastes and •manners, he owes the envi- 
able reputation which he has gained. Had he as- 
sumed the ostentation of a prince, which his riches 
and power might well bave warranted, the obligations 
which he dispensed would have carried with them 
the impress of servitude* But men forgive injuries 
more easily than mortifications, and his fellow-citi- 
zens reconciled themselves to the unconstitutional 
superiority of one who treated them in every-day life 
as his equals, or displayed his elevation only in the 
extent of his generosity, and a freer cultivation and 
patronage of all that is fascinating in art and litera- 
ture. * ' 

VVe have described Cosmo de’ Medici as exercising 
a power little less than regal in a republic whpse 
magistrates -Were changed every two months, and in 
which he neither possessed® ostensible office and au- 
thority, nor that armed support, which has often en- 
abled usurpers to dispense with all other title. The 
reader, therefore, may be at a loss to understand the 
nature of his intluence : it is explained in the follow- 
ing passage. “The authority which Cosmo and 
his descendants exercised in Florence, during the 
sixteenth century, was of. a very peculiar nature. 
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and Consisted rather in a tacit influence on their part, 
and a voluntary acquiescence on that of the peo[Je, 
than in any prescribed or definite compact between 
them. The form of government, was ostensibly a 
republic, and was directed by a government of teu 
citizens, and a chief executive officer, called flie gon- 
faloniere, or standard-bearer, who was chosen every 
two months. Under this establishment the citizens 
imagined they enjoyed the full exercise of their liber- 
ties; but such was the power of the Medici, that 
they generally either assumed to themselves the first 
offices of the state, or nominated such persons as 
they thought prflper to those employments. In this, 
however, they paid great respect to popular opinion. 
That ojfcposition of interests, so generally apparent 
between the people and their rulers, was at this time 
scarcely perceived at Florence* where superior quali- 
fications and industry were ths surest recommenda- 
tions to public authority ar.d favour ; and, satisfied 
that they could at any time withdraw themselves 
from a connexion that exacted no engagements, and 
required only a temporary acquiescence, the Floren- 
tines considered the Medici as the fathers, and not 
the rulers of the republic. On the other hand, the 
chiefs of this house, by appearing rather to decline 
than to court the honours bestowed upon them, and 
by a singular moderation in the use of theijn when 
obtained, were careful to maintain the character of 
simple citizens of Florence, and segvanUf qf the state. 
An interchange of reciprocal good offices was the 
only tie by which the Florentines , apd the Medici 
were bbund, and perhaps the long continuance of 
their connexion may be attributed to the very circum- 
stance of its being in the power of either of the 
parlies at any time to iiave dissolved it*.” The 
state of things des< a>ed in a former part of this 
*. Life of Lorenso.de Medici, chap. i. 

< % 
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passage corresponds with what the Greets called 
tyranny, and in the same sense in which Pisistratus 
was tyrant of Athens, Cosmo and Lorenzo de Me- 
dici were tyrants of Florence.' But in his remarks 
upon thf nature of their power, Mr. Roscoe’s par- 
tialities appear to have leddiim astray. The Medici, 
from their brilliant qualities, were possessed of the 
affections of a large portion of their countrymen, and 
it so chanced, therefore, that the one were as r«ady 
to submit, as the other to command. But it will 
scarcely be believed that the connexion with a family 
which had usurped the entire command of the state, 
the sole disposal of the magistracies, could have been 
dissolved at any time ; or* indeed that it could ever 
have been dissolved, except by force of arm's : and 
the praise of moderation, however applicable to the 
two elder Medici, is scarcely due to Lorenzo, who 
abolished even the shiftlow of a popular magistracy, 
and asserted the dependence of all functionaries upon 
himself*, whose expenditure was upon a scale of regal 
extravagance, and who made his country bankrupt to 
prevent the bankruptcy of his house. For he carried 
on the vast commercial establishment by which his 
grandluther Cosmo had acquired wealth ; but with 
such different success that lie was compelled to de- 
base the national currency to raise means foi? meeting 
his mercantile engagements. 

Cosmo, resembling Pisistratus in the elegance «f 
his taste, liy£’d* like him, at a time wfiich enabled 
him to confer singular benefits upon society. To 
the Athenian we probably owe the preservation of 
Homer’s poems in 9. connected form ; to the Floren- 
tine and to his family we are mainly indebted for those 
treasures of ancient literature which time has spared ; 
which, four centuries ago, were rapidly decaying in 
* Sismondi, chap. xc. 
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obscurity, or, by a more ignoble fate, were defaced to 
make room for lying legends and scholastic quibbles, 
until, early in the fifteenth century, a few enlightened 
spirits eagerly devoted themselves to rescuing what 
still remained. The vast wealth of Cosnrm and his 
extensive correspondence «vere ever ready to be em- 
ployed in the service of* learning ; at the request of 
the men of letters, by whom he loved to be sur- 
rounded, his agents were continually charged to buy, 
or to have copied whatever manuscripts could be 
found in Europe or Asia; he founded public libra- 
ries, and among them that which is still named alter 
his grandson, the Laurentian, and supported the 
cause of literature bv affording countenance to all 
who cultivated it with success. His mansions were 
filled with gems, statues, and ‘paintings, the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern art, and he was the 
friend no less than the protector of Donatello and 
Masaccio, to whom sculpture and painting respec- 
tively are much indebted for their rapid advance. 
Nor was he so much absorbed by these tastes, or by 
affairs of state, as to neglect his domestic concerns, 
and the flourishing condition of his estates of Careggi 
and Caffagiuolo bore witness to his skill and attention 
to agriculture, as (fid his foreign dealings to his 
mercantile knowledge and success. 

Architecture, however, was his favourite pursuit. 
Like Pisistratus, he spent vast sums in ornamenting 
his city, ancl if his glory as a patron of the art' be 
inferior to that of Pericles, if he cannot boast, like 
Augustus, that he found Florence of brick, and left 
it of marble, he has one claim to our praise which 
neither they, nor probably any other public improver 
of ancient or modern times has possessed, namely, 
that the expenses of his works were defrayed from 
his private fortune It appears from a memorandum 
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of his grandson, Lorenzo, that in thirty-seven years 
thair house had spent in buildings, charities, and 
contributions to the state, no less than 663,755 
golden florins, equivalent to more than l,300,000f. 
of the present day. The magnificent edifice known 
as the Kiccardi palace wsp$ built by Michelozzi for 
Cosmo’s residence ; under his patronage the dome of 
the Florentine cathedral was reared ; he built churches 
and convents, the enumeration of which wouljj be 
tedious, and erected a palace upon each of his four 
country estates. To these retreats he betook himself 
in his declining years, and, estranged JYom politics 
and surrounded by men of letters, he passed the 
evening of his life in tranquillity, unmolested by any 
enemy except the gout. Its close alone was Clouded 
by the death of his younger son, whom he regarded 
as the destined supporter of his name and grandeur, 
for the bad health of the elder incapacitated him for 
an active life ; and the td>ed statesman* as he was 
carried through the vast palace which he had no 
longer strength to traverse on foot, exclaimed with a 
sigh, “ This house is too large tor so small a family.” 
He died within a year of his son, in 1461, loved by 
his friends, and regretted even by his enemies, who 
dreaded the rapacity of his partisans when restrained 
no longer by the probity and moderation of their 
chief ; and Florence bore the best witness to his 
virtues, when she inscribed on his tomb the title of 
Father of his-countgy. * 

Piero de’ Medici, his eldest* son, in name succeeded 
to his father’s influence ; but owing to his infirmities 
he resided chiefly ip the country, while, under shelter 
of the respected 'tvame of Medici, a few citizens 
monopolized the administration of justice and the 
management of the state, and converted both to their 
own private and corrupt emolument. He died in 
1469, leaving two sons, Lo*?nzo, named the Mag- 
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nificent, and Giuliano; the former being* less than 
twenty-one years of age, and the latter five years iiis 
junior. Had the Florentines still been animated by 
their ancient spirit, there was now a most favourable 
opportunity for the recovery of liberty : but, under 
various pretexts, most of# the distinguished families 
under whom the people' might have ranked them- 
selves had been driven into exile, and the personal 
virtues of Cosmo, and his unquestioned pre-eminence 
as a party leader, had laid the foundations of an 
hereditary influence, and prepared a way for the en- 
tire change outlie constitution. So fully was the 
predominant party aware of this, that the men who 
had ruled Florence the name of Piero, but without 
reference to his will, and who had embittered the 
close of his life by their profligacy and corruption, 
instead of profiting by the \cftilh of his sons to shake 
off this nominal subjection, tvere eager to ascribe to 
them a power which they did not possess. They 
took measures to continue, under an empty name, a 
junto which assured to them the distribution of all 
places and the disposal of the revenue. The am- 
bassadors who had been used to treat with Thomas 
Soderini, the citizens who had long been aware that 
their fortunes depended on his favour, hastened to 
visit him, upon the death of Piero. But Soderini 
feared to rouse the jealousy of li s associates, and to 
weaken his party by accepting these marks of respect, 
lie sent the'eitizens who waited on him to the young 
Medici, as the only chiefs of the state; he assembled 
the men of most importance, and presenting Lorenzo 
and his brother, advised them to preserve to those 
young men the credit which their house had enjoyed 
during thirty-five years, and suggested that it was 
far easier to maintain a power already strengthened 
by time, than to f ml a new one. 

The Medici received with modesty the marks of 
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attachment and respect which were paid to them in 
thC name of the commonwealth, and for several years 
they did not endeavour to assume an authority which 
ostensibly was centered in the magistrates alone, and 
which gould not be exerted in secret, except by men 
whose long services and known abilities insured at- 
tention. For seven years Florence enjoyed domestic 
peace; the Medici, divided between their studies and 
the tastes of youth, at one time entertained itk^i the 
most distinguished in art and letters, at another 
amused the people with brilliant spectacles. But as 
they advanced to manhood, and tookjtJbe administra- 
tion into their own hands, their ride became more 
absolute, and their innovations on the constitution 
more obvious. They appointed a body of tive'electors, 
who named the magistracy without any reference to 
the people: they converted the balia * into a perma- 
nent council, in whost? hands they placed the legis- 
lative, the administrative, and judicial pdwer; and by 
its means they got rid of their enemies without legal 
proceedings, imposed new taxes at pleasure, and 
diverted the revenue to the maintenance of their 
commercial credit, and the support of their luxury. 
Unwilling that any should enjoy consideration, ex- 
cepting as it was derived from his own influence and 
favour, Lorenzo excluded from office, and depressed 
to the utmost of his power, all those whose rivalry 
seemed most to be feared, but especially the Pazzi, 
one of the noblest* and most poweifulTamilies of the 
state. At this period it contained nine men of ma- 
ture age, and of the first rank in the city: yet since 
the death of Piero, but one of its members had been 

* Uport any emergency, real or pretended, it was usual for the 
magistrates to convene the citizens, and procure tin- appointment 
of a bn/ta, or extraoidiiury council, which possessed the absolute 
power of a iionun dictator. 
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admitted to the magistracy. This exclusion was the 
more offensive because ohe of them had married 
Bianca, the sister of the Medici. Giuliano, whose 
temper was, less ambitious, as his talents were inferior 
to his brother’s, expressed his dissatisfaction, at this 
conduct, and said to his hi other, that he feared they 
should lose what they had by grasping at too much. 
It was believed also that Lorenzo had interfered with 
the a»urse of justice to deprive Giovanni de’ Pazzi of 
a rich inheritance, which was justly his due; and 
Francesco, one of the brothers-in-law of Bianca, a 
man of \ iolevt^and haughty temper, withdrew from 
Florence, and established a bank at Rome. 

Sixtus IV., the re'gning Pope, nourished also 
an inveterate hatred against the Medici, and under 
his auspices a conspiracy was fohned to murder them, 
and place Florence under the'power of the Pazzi, in 
which Francesco Pazzi and SVdviati, Archbishop of 
‘Pisa, were till* chief actors. 

“ Tlie design of the conspirators was to assassi- 
nate both the brothers, Lorenzo and Giuliano, at the 
same instant, for the murder of one would otherwise 
only have the effect of putting the other on his 
guard f. The Pope therefore wrote to the Cardinal 
Riario, nephew of Count Girolamo, a youth of only 

*It would have been more agreeable to the plan of this book 
to translate from the original accounts of Machiavelli, or Poli- 
tiano, who w T as an eye-witness of the conspiracy ; but their ac- 
counts are long aul minute, not to say tedious, and would require 
much condensation; and we £ladlfK avail ourselves of the brief 
and spirited narrative of Mr. Perceval. 

t “ Conspiring against one prince,” says Machiavelli, “is a 
doubtful and dangerous undertaking; but to conspire against two 
at the same time must be either downright folly or madness and 
he enforces his principle by the examples of the P&zi and of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton. l’clopidas,” he adds, “had ten 
tyrants instead of two to • d with : it would be very dangerous, 
however, for any man t( uild on the success of this conspiracy, 
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eighteen years of age, whom he had ju6t admitted 
irfto the sacred college, and wlio was then studying* 
at the University of Pisa, to desire him to obey 
whatever directions he should receive from the arch- 
bishop.of Pisa ; and Salviati accordingly carried him 
to a seat of the Pazzi, naar Florence. The conspi- 
rators knew that the new Cardinal must be welcomed 
with public entertainments, at which they hoped that 
the Medici might be found present together# and 
despatched while unsuspicious of danger. Jacopo 
de’ Pazzi gave a fete, to which both the brothers 
were accordingly invited: Lorenzo^Jiowever, alone 
came, for Giuiiano was indisposed. But Lorenzo, 
as had been foreseen, mbde sumptuous preparations 
to receive the C ardinal at his villa at Fiesifle : and 
there the conspiratota fully resolved to execute their 
purpose. The entertainment took place, but still 
Giuiiano was absent*; and the Pazzi, thus again 
disappointed, and despairing of securing the presence 
of the younger Medici, at a second festival to be 
given by his brother, resolved to defer their enter- 
prise no longer than the lollowing Sunday, when 
the Cardinal was to he present at high mass at the 
cathedral of Florence; an occasion at which it was 

I 

thought that neither of the Medici could with decency, 
absent himself. There it was determined that, in the 
midst of the most solemn offices of religion, the 
crime of assassination should be perpetrated; that 
the elevation of 4lie host, as the kneeling victims 
bowed their heads, should be the signal of murder; 
and that at the moment of the sacrifice, the. Arch- 
bishop Salviati and others should seize the palace of 
the signiory, while Jacopo de’ Pazzi was to raise the 

which, indeed, was almost miraculous, and is mentioned by all 
writers who speak of it. as not only a rare, but almost unexampled 
event . — Political Discourses , book iii. chap. 6. 
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city by the cry of liberty. Francescb de’ Pazzi 
charged hiinself, together with Bernardo Bandini,' a 
daring and devoted partisan of his house, with the 
assassination of Giuliano. Giovanni Battista Monte- 
secco, a condottiere in the papal service, had, boldly 
engaged with his single hand to despatch Lorenzo, 
while he understood thal the murder was to 'take 
plate at a festival. But when Montesecco found that 
it waie before the altar of God that it was intended he 
should shed the blood of a man whose hospitality 
he had enjoyed, his courage failed him. The soldier 
declared that dyj dared not add sacrilege to murder 
and perfidy ; and his office was committed to two 
ecclesiastics, who luuLnot tlfe same scruples. 

“ Wlfcn the appointed morning arrived, the Cardi- 
nal lliario and Lorenzo de’ Medici were already 
at the cathedral, the church \riis rapidly filling with 
people, and still Giuliano de’ Medici did not appear. 
The conspinfiors began to dread another disappoint- 
ment, and Francesco de’ Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini 
left the cathedral to seek for him, and to perpuade him 
that his absence would be insidiously remarked. 
Every feeling which revolts at murder and treachery 
is strengthened, when we learn the terms of fami- 
liarity on which these men had just been living with 
him whom they were hurrying to death. They 
passed their arms round his waist, as if to draw him 
in playful violence towards the church, but in reality 
to feel whether he had put <jul his> cuirass, which he 
wore with habitual timidity under his garments. But 
Giuliano was indisposed ; he had discarded his ar- 
mour ; and so unsuspicious was he at that hour of 
impending evil, that he even left at home tfep dagger 
which usually hung at hj^ side. As he entered the 
church and approac'-d the altar, the two conspirators 
kept close to him ; .ue two priestly assassins had also 
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fixed themselves in the throng beside Lofgnzo ; and 
w fieri the host was raised, and every knee was bendjng 
in adoration, Bandini struck his dagger into the breast 
of.Giuliano. Thfe victim staggered and fell, and 
Francesco de’ Pazzi tlirew himself upon him, with 
such blind fury, that besides inflicting on himsev^fal 
blows with bis dapper, the least a death, he griev- 
ously wounded himself in the thigh. At the same 
moment the two priests attacked Lorenzo. Ohe of 
them struck at his throat,, but missed his aim ; and 
the blow which grazed the intended victim’s neck, 
merely startled him to his defence *. -Rapidly throw- 
ing his cloak about his left arm for a shield, he 
drew his sword and cduragew.sly defended himself 
until his attendants came to his aid. The priest^ 
then lost courage and bed : but Bandini, his dagger 
reeking with the blood of Giuliano, now endeavoured 
to rush upon Lorenzo, apd stabbed one of his train 
to the heart, who interposed to defend him. Lorenzo, 
however, was by this time surrounded by his friends, 
who hastily sought refuge with him in the sacristy, 

* Machiavelli lias diawn a shrewd caution to conspirators 
from the failure of the attack upon Lorenzo. “It is necessary, in 
undertakings of this kind, to make use of men that have been 
sufficiently hardened and tried, and to*trust no others, how cou- 
rageous soe\er they may be accounted : for no man can answer 
even for l.is own resolution, if he have not thoroughly proved it 
before ; for the confusion lie m\M naturally be in at such a time 
may either make him drop the dagger out of his hand, or say 
something which may .have the same effect. Taicilla, sister to 
Commodus, having .spirited Quintianus to kill her brother, he 
waited for him as he came to the Amphitheatre, and stepping up 
towards him with a drawn dagger in his hand, told him ‘the 
Senate lus^scnt him that:’ upon which he was immediately 
seized, befo^he got near enough to stab him. Antonio da Volterra 
being fixed vfaon to kill Lorenzo de Medici, cried out, as he ad- 
vanced to kill him. ‘ Ila! traitor V which proved the preservation 
of Lorenzo, and the ruin of the conspiracy .’* — Political Dis- 
courses, b.iii. 6. 
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and closed its brazen doors. Meanwhile the whole 
church was filled with consternation ; and the fi'rst 
moment of surprise and alarm had no sooner passed, 
than the friends of the Medici 'collected from all 
quarters, and conveyed Lorenzo in safety, to his 
palace. ( * 

“ During this scene in the cathedral, the Archbishop 
Salviati, with a strong band of conspirators, at- 
tempted, as had been concerted, to seize the palace of 
the signiory and the persons of the magistrates. 
After filling the outer apartments with his followers, 
the archbishop btained by his rank an easy admission 
to the presence of the gonfalouiere and priors who 
were sitting. But, instead of immediately attacking 
them, he hesitated ; and his manner betrayed so much 
confusion, that the suspicion of file gonfalouiere being 
excited, he rushed from the ball and assembled the 
guards and servants of the, palace. The doors were 
secured, anifthe conspirators were furiously assaulted 
by the magistrates and their attendants with such 
motley weapons and instruments as the furniture of 
the palace afforded. Dispersed and intimidated, they 
made but a feeble resistance, and were all either 
slaughtered on the spot, hurled from the windows, 
or made prisoners. Jacopo de’ Pazzi, followed by a 
troop of soldiery, attempted to succour them, after 
an abortive effort to excite the citizens to revolt by 
crying liberty through the streets. But the magis- 
trates held the palace untif numerous citizens came 
to their aid, and Jacopo’j seeing that the game was 
lost, fled into the country. 

“The fate of most of the conspirators was not long 
delayed. The Archbishop Salviati was hanged from 
a window of the public palace, even in his prelatical 
robes. Francesco •' Pazzi, who, exhausted by loss 
of blood from his self-inflicted wound, had been 
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obliged to confine himself to his uncle’s house, was 
dragged from his bed, and suspended from the same 
place of execution. Jacopo himself, being discovered 
and arrested in the country by the peasantry, was 
brought jnto the city a few days afterwards, and simi- 
larly executed with another of his nephews, whose 
knowledge of the conspiracy was his only crime, for 
he had refused to engage in it : and the whole of 
the devoted family of the Pazzi were condemned to 
exile, except (iuglielmo, the brother-in-law of Lo- 
renzo. The priests who had attacked Lorenzo, the 
condottiere Montesecco, and above seventy inferior 
persons besides, suffered death ; and even Bernardo 
Bandini, though he escaped f(^ a time to Constanti- 
nople, paid the forfeit of his crimes; for Lorenzo 
had sufficient interest* with Mahomet II. to cause 
him to be seized and seht to Florence for execution. 
The young Cardinal Riario, rather an instrument 
than an accomplice in the conspiracy, w<fs with diffi- 
culty saved by Lorenzo from being torn to pieces by 
the fury of the Florentine mob; but his attendants 
were mercilessly butchered by them.” 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi strikingly displayed 
the absoluteness of the Medicean dominion over the 
will and affections of the people of Florence. So far 
from shewing any disposition to join the Pazzi in 
revolt, the populace were filled with grief and fury 
at the murder of tiiuliano, and at the peril in which 
Lorenzo had stood.* They had flown to arms to de- 
fend the Medici : and they partided Florence for whole 
days to commit every outrage upon the dea*d bodies 
of the conspirators which still defiled the streets. 
The cry off “ Palle, Palle!” the armorial device of 
the Medici*, continually resounded through the city; 

* The family arms of the Medici were six golden balls (palle 
tl’oro). They asserted that this bearing vs as derived from the 
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and the memory of the tragedy wherein Giuliano had 
fallen, was always associated in the public* mind with 
a deepened and .affectionate interest for the safety of 
Lorenzo, and with an attachment to his person 
which lasted to his death. 

We might perhaps search history in vain to find 
two families, whose fortunes, whose dispositions, and 
even whose tastes were so faithfully reflected in each 
other, as those of Pisistratus and Cosmo de’ Medici. 
If we consider the younger Medici as immediately 
succeeding to their grandfather (and the conces-ion 
is not impawn t, for in the interval no political 
changes occurred in Florence), the resemblance 
between their fortunes, sd * far as we have traced 
them, is perfect. The founders of either house, after 
similar reverses, established lyhmnies in their native 
cities, and yet lived and died beloved and respected 
by their countrymen, and delivered their usurped 
sovereignty 'peaceably to their successors. These suc- 
cessors were in either case two brothers, who, in- 
stead of running the usual course of jealousy and 
discord, exercised their joint power for years in har- 
mony, and were at length separated by conspiracies 
which succeeded against the one, only to render more 
despotic the sway of the other. With respect to per- 
sonal character, the resemblance between Pisistratus 
and Cosmo de’ Medici has been fully dwelt upon. 
That between the brothers their descendants is ne- 
cessarily less completely made -out, for we know 
very little of the political conduct of the two Athe- 
nians ; but we may observe the same hereditary love 

impressions left on the shield of one of their ancestors by a 
gigantic Saracen, who wielded a mace with sis irori globes hung 
from it. Their detractors said that they were the arms of an 
apothecary, from whom . family derived the name of Medici, 
and that the golden bai* were nothing better than gilded pills. 
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of art and literature, the same absence of jealousy, 
anW the same superiority of one brother over the 
other in the cultivation of learning. The resem- 
blance of their histories, so far as we have traced 
that of the Medici, fails only in one respect: the 
death of Hipparchus was due to his own intem- 
peiance, the murder of Gftiliano de* Medici to the 
arbitiary measures of his brother. 
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ClIAPTlht VI. 

Invasion of Scythia by Darius— Destruction of Crassus and his army 
by the Partluans — Retreat of Antony — Retreat and death of Julian — 
Retreat from Moscow. 

Darius, son of Hyst&spes, having; gained possession 
of the vast empire which had been established by 
Cyrus, devoted his attention to the regulation of its 
internal policy: a task which we are led to believe he 
exercised with moderation and judgment. But the 
Persians were a warlike .nation, less advanced in civi- 
lization than their sovereign ; hence his care of the 
finances of the empire degraded him in their eyes, 
and comparing his character with that of their former 
princes, while they called Cyrus the father, and Cam- 
byses the master, they denominated Darius the broker 
of the empire. It •• as probably under the know- 
ledge of these feelings, t(iat his wife, Atossa, daughter 
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of Cyrus, thus addressed him*: “ O king, though 
possessed of such ajpple means, thou sittest still and 
gainest increase for the Persians neither of subjects 
nor power. But it befits a young man who is the 
master of vast resources, to manifest his worth in the 
performance of some mighty act, that the Persians 
may fully know they havtf a man for their king. 
Now, therefore, it profiteth thee twofold to do thus, 
both that the Persians may understand thcre^is a 
man at their head, and also that they may be ha- 
rassed by war, and for lack of leisure may not con- 
spire against you. Aud now thou mutest distin- 
guish thyself during thy youth, for the spirit grovveth 
with the growing body^ «but it ageth also with the 
aging body, and is blunted towards all action.” 
Darius answered, “ Ail these things which thou hast 
suggested, I have resol fed to perform, for I mean to 
build a bridge from this mainland to the other, to 
march against the Scythians, and within a little 
while all these tilings shall be accomplished.” 
Atossa replied, “Do not go first against the Scy- 
thians, for they will be at your disposal at a<ny time ; 
but for my sake lead an army against Greece. For 
I have heard reports of the Grecian women, and 
wish much to have female slaves of Lacedaemon, and 
Argos, and Corinth, and Athens.” 

Some time elapsed before Darius was at leisure to 
pursue his schemes of conquest; but after the Ba- 
bylonian rebellion >vns quelled, when the prosperity 
of Asia was at its height, be determined to invade 

* Herod, iii. 134. — The >tyle of Herodotus is highly dramatic, 
and we by no means intend to say that such a conversation took 
place, though there are circumstances attendant on the narrative 
which may Satisfactorily answer the natural question, how came it 
to be reported and known ? But whether we believe it to be 
genuine or not, it embodies a plausible reason for an expedition 
which seems at variance with the character of Darius, and probably 
contains the grounds on which Herodotus accounted for it. 

I T 
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the Scythians under pretence of revenging the deso- 
lating’ incursion of their ancestors into Media? a 
century before. With this view he sent orders 
throughout his dominions, to some nations that they 
should prepare infantry, others a fleet, others con- 
struct a bridge across the Thracian Bosphorus, in 
which a Grecian artist, Mandrocles of Samos, was 
employed. The fleet, which was contributed by the 
Asiatic Greeks, he sent on to the lster, or Danube, 
with orders to construct a bridge there also, which 
was done, two days sail from the mouth of the river; 
the land fj^ces* he himself conducted through 
Thrace. Darius, though a wise prince, was not 
exempt from that inordinate spirit of boasting which 
has beset the eastern sovereigns in all ages. At the 
source of the river Teams, where are hot and cold 
medicinal springs issuing fiom the same rock, he 
caused a column to be set up, with this inscription. — 
“The fountains of Teams pour forth the best and 
fairest water of all rivers, and thither, on his march 
against the Scythians, came the best and fairest of all 
men, Darius, sou of Ilystaspes, king of the Persians, 
and of all the continent.” Another instance of this spirit 
occurs, when he ordered a pile of stones to be raised 
at the river Artiscus, tfs a monument of the magnitude 
of his army, eacli individual being ordered to contri- 
bute one stone to the heap. Passing onward f, he 

* They are * M ‘.d by Herodotus to liaye consisted of 700,000 
men, hor^e and foot. The fleet of 600 ships. 

f Some cut ions particulars remain concerning the Gctoe, whom 
he encountered on his march. They believed in the immortality 
of the soul, as taught them by their lawgiver Zalmoxis, or as the 
name is otherwise read, Zanmlxis, and in a futuie state of happi- 
ness. Every fifth yeai they sent a messenger to inform Zalmoxis, 
whom they had deified, of their wants, in this manner. Choosing 
a man by lot, they fir>t ■ a him full instructions as to the purport 
of his embassy, and Ukmi certain men, taking him by the hands 
and feet, toss him in the air, others hold three spears placed so 
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crossed thelster, and entered Scythia, leaving* the To- 
niAis behind to protect his return, but with permission 
to depart home, unless he should reappear within 
sixty dfiys. The Scythians did not attempt open re- 
sistance i they blocked up the wells and springs, and 
destroyed the forage throughout the country; and 
taking advantage of their* own wandering habits, 
harassed the Persians by leading them a fruitless 
chase in pursuit of an enemy who seemed a^vays 
within reach, and could never be o\ertnken. 
After wandering over a vast extent of desert, Darius 
began to weary of so unprofitable an obstipation, and 
indulging a hope, perhaps, that the enemy would be 
complaisant enough to dhfingejheir tactics for his own 
convenience, sent the following message to IdUnthyr- 
sus, the Scythian king, “ O wonderful man, why wilt 
thou still fly, having tMe choice of these two things? 
If thou esteemest thyself capable to stand up against 
me, abide, and do battle ;* but if thou acknowledgest 
thyself to be the weaker, even then desist from flight, 
and come to my presence, bringing earth and water, 
gifts due to your master.” The proposal was con- 
ceived in the spirit of our own chivalrous ances- 
tors, and from them might have met with a prompt 
acquiescence ; but ldunthyrsus* was not to be piqued 
into an act of imprudence, and in truth more wisdom 
is visible in his reply than in the request which led 
to it. “ O Persian, this is my way : hitherto I have 
never fled for feat* of any man, neitTfer do I now 
fly before thee, nor act otherwise than I am wont in 
peace. And I will tell thee wherefore I decline a 
battle. We have neither towns nor tilled land, in 
defence of which we are compelled to fight; but if 

that he might fall upon thorn. If he die immediately, Zalmoxis is 
thought to be favourably d sposed ; if not they call the messenger 
a scoundrel, and proceed to make trial of somebody else. 

j t2 
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it be of importance to thee to bring us to battle, lo, 
there are the tombs of our ancestors, find them dut, 
and endeavour to destroy them, and thou shalt then 
know whether will fight for*our sepulchres, or 
whether we will not. But, until this, unless, we our- 
selves see reason, we wilj not fight. So, much for 
fighting. For masters, we oVn none, save Jupiter, 
my ancestor, and Vesta, Queen of the Scythians. 
And, instead of sending earth and water, I will send 
you ^such a present as befits the occasion ; but as for 
calling thy self our master, 1 say, go hang V’ Now 
the Mcythiau^ were very angry at the bare mention of 
servitude, and sent one division tb commune with 
the Tomans who guarded tire* bridge, w hile the rest 
of thrift, instead of still retreating before the Per- 
sians, began to harass them by* desultory attacks, in 
which the Scjthians had alwdjs the advantage over 
the Persian cavalry; but whefl these fell back upon 
the infantry*; they were secure from further mo- 
lestation. These attacks were made continually by 

* The reader may compare the following passage of Froissart, 
chap. xvj^. The English army were in pursuit of the Scots, then 
employed in ravaging Northumberland under the Earl of Douglas, 
who was strongly ported upon a hill side, with a deep and rocky 
river in his front. And there were harauldis of armes sent to the 
Sottisgyvyng them knowledge if that they would come and passe 
the ry\er to tight with them in the playne feldc, they wolde draw 
backe fro the ryver, and gyve theym sufficient place to arraynge 
theyr batelles, either the same day, or els the next, as they wolde 
chuse them selfe, or els to Iette them do lyke wyse, and they wolde 
come over to them. ^jjgl what, the Scottis haitfe this, they toke 
council among theymsclfe : and anon they answered the haraul- 
dis, hew they wolde do nother the one, nor the other, and said, syrs, 
your kyng and his lordis se well how we be here In this realnte, 
^and have burnt and waited the eountrey as *e have parsed through, 
*and if they be displeased therwith, lette them amend it whan they 
wyll, for here we wy!' bide, as long as it shall please us/* 
Challenges of this sort ere often given in the days of chivalry; 
and not unfrequently accepted. " , 

l 
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ni^ht and day. Aryl now, says Herodotus, I will 
mention a very strange thing, that was of great ser- 
vice to the Persians against these^ assaults. Scythia 
produces neither ass nor mule, neither are there 
any sueh throughout the country, by reason of the 
cold. The noise of tj^e losses therefore disordered 
the Scythian cavalry, and very often in a charge, 
when the horses heard them bray, they would start 
and fly aside in terror, pricking up their eaffc, for 
that they had never seen the like, nor heard such 
a sound. At length, when the country was ex- 
hausted, and it vyas known that Darius'^as in Want, 
the Scythian princes se^it a herald, hearing a present 
of a mouse, a bird, a f rog, %ind five arrows. The 
Persians asked what f was the meaning of thiu v offer- 
ing; but he replied, ttyat his orders were merely to 
deliver it, and depart, immediately ; and hade them, 
if they were skilled in «*uch tilings, discover what 
these gifts should signify. Now Darius thought that 
the Scythians surrendered to him themselves, their 
land, and waters, arguing thus: that a mouse dwells 
in the earth, living on the ^ame food as mam and a 
frog in the water, and that a bird is likest to*iS h&rse, 
and the arrows meant that thfjy delivered up to him 
their power. But (iobryas conjectured that it meant 
this : “ Unless, O Persians, you should become 
birds and soar into the skies, or mice and sink be- 
neath the earth, or frogs and leap i|^o the water, 
never shall ye return home^ beiug stricken by these 
arrows.” Now that division of iSfythiatis whioj^had 
been sent to confer with the Ionians, when they ar- 
rived at the bridge, said, “Ye men of Ionia, we bring 
you liberty, if you will hearken to us. For we beau* 
that Darius bade you depart home, after you had 
watched the bridge sixty days, if he should not re- 
turn within that time : now therefore by so doing 
you will be free from blame, # both towards him and 

* x 3 
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towards us.’ 1 And when the Ionians had promised 
to do so, the Scythians returnee! in all haste. 

Idauthyrsus, a^er sending the abo\e alarming inti- 
mation, changed his tactics and offered battle to 
Darius. It chanced that while the hostile armies 
were drftwn up, waiting, fur the signal to engage, a 
hare jumped up from among the Scythians, who 
broke their ranks and joined unanimously in the 
chasl. Darius inquired from what catise such a 
tumult arose, and hearing that the enemy were en- 
gaged in hunting the hare, he said to his confidential 
advisers, “**Fhese men hold ns in great contempt ; 
and now methinks Gobryas has spoken rightly con- 
cerning the Scythian* presents. Since, therefore, 
things are so, we need good advice, how may we re- 
treat in safety. M (iobrvas nr^icfe answer, “ () king, I 
was pretty well acquainted by report with the poverty 
of these nifii, and now I jun the more cominced of 
it, seeing how they make sport of us. Therefore it 
seems best to me, fo light our fires as usual, so soon 
as the night comes on, and then shackling the asses, 
and leaMngthem behind, with such as are least able to 
bear fatigue, to depart before the Scythians can reach 
the Danube to destroy the bridge, and before such a 
plan, which might he our ruin, can be resohed upon 
by the Ionians.” This advice gave (iobryas: and 
when it w as night, Darius left in the camp all those 
who were wearied, and of whose death least account 
\va$ made, together with the asfces, under pretence 
tha^lie would himself attack the enemy with the 
flower of the army, and that the others should remain 
to protect the camp. So the Scythians seeing the 
fires, and hearing the as^es as usual, suspected no* 
thing : but the n't morning, when the deserted 
Persians came a. i made submission, they set out 
with all speed, and arrived at the Danube before 
Darius, who Jiad wandered from the direct way. 
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Then they said, “Ye men of Ionia, ye act unjustly 
in stn\ iniv here af’telf the flays that #ere numbered 
ha\e passed away. Hitherto you havfe remained 
through Tear; but *tiovv, destroy the bridge, and de- 
part \\ i td 1 all finste, rejoicing’ in jour freedom, and ac- 
knowledging your obligation to the gods andrthe Scy- 
thians. And him that was heretofore your master 
we will so* handle, that from henceforth he shall 
wage war upon no man.” Therefore the Iqpians 
took counsel; and Miltiades the Athenian (the ^amc 
who afterwards commanded at Marathon) that was 
their leader, and ruler over tin* Thracian^hersonese, 
was minded to take the counsel of the Scythians, and 
thus set free Ionia. Bftf Hibiscus, of Miletus, said, 
on the contrary, that now each of them thatVere in 
council was ruler over his own city through the in- 
fluence of Darius which being destroyed, neither he 
himself nor any of* "them would retain his sove- 
reignty, for e\erv city would choose the*government 
of the many rather than of one. Those, therefore, 
that had adopted M iltiadcs* opinion, now came over to 
that of* Ilisti.eus, and it was resolved to break up the 
Scvthian end of the bridge for the distance of ajfrow- 
shot, that they might appear to comply with what had 
been requested, and thus be secured from all attempts^ 
to dcstro\ it. Ilistkeus therefore replied, " O Scy- 
thians, \ou bring good ad\iee, and urge it at a sea- 
souab’e moment, and as your proposition guides us 
to our ad\antage, even so we are inclined to follow it 
eaivlulU. For, as you set', we >0re broking up the 
bridge, and we will manifest all zeal, desiring to be 
tree. But while we are thus employed, it is fit time 
for you to go in search of the Persians, and to e\ac^, 
the vengeance that is due both to us and to you.” So 
the Scythians, a second time giving credit to the lonians 
for speaking tl>e truth, returned in quest of the Per- 
sians, but mifesed their tftick; *0 that the latter 
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arrived at the passage without interruption, but com- 
ing there by night, and finding the bridge broken, 
they were thrown into much alarm lest the lonians 
should have deserted them. There was in Darius’s 
train an Egyptian, whose voice was louder than that 
of any known man. Diytus bade him stand on the 
bank, and call Histiaeus the Milesian, who heard him 
at the first shout, and reconstructed the bridge, so 
thatethe army passed over in safety. And the Scy- 
thians, judging of the lonians from these transactions, 
sav, on the one hand, that they are the basest and 
most unwwrthy of all freemen, and on the other, 
reckoning them as slaves, that of all Mich they best 
love their masters, and t re least disposed to run away *. 

If 0a rius* s real object was to extend his empire, nr 
take revenge upon the Scsthians bis failure was com- 
plete and humiliating; if undertaken on the ground 
suggested bv Ato^sa as a pleasure of policy, a safety- 
yjilve to guard against the explosion of Persian 
turbulence, his purpose probably was fully answered 
in the loss and suffering which the army underwent. 
But, whatever were his motives, he escaped more easily 
and creditably than most generals who have presumed 
to contest the possession of their deserts with the 
numerous and active cavalry of Tartary and Persia. 
Troops of the highest character, irresistible where their 
proper arms and discipline can be made available, have 
often sunk u ruler t fie fatigue and hardships of warfare 
against a new enemy, under a rbw sky, and have 
been conquered by circumstances, almost without the 
use 6f the sword. By varying the climate and 
natural features of the earth ; by giving man a frame, 
which, notwithstanding the wonderful flexibility which 
adapts it equally h the snows of (ireenland, and 
the vertical splendour of the torrid zone, is ill calcu- 
lated for violent and sudden changes; Providence 
* Herod, lib! iv. c. 83 — 142. 
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has set bounds in sonic degree to the inarch of ambi- 
tioft, and often turned the triumph of the conqueror 
into mourning. We shall devote the rest of this 
chapter to relating* a few of the most striking dis- 
asters wjiieh have occurred from the neglect of these 
considerations, and the rash invasion of regions 
where the^elements, the e of the country, or the 
manners of its inhabitants have presented invincible 
obstacles to the success of the attacking army. 

The unfortunate expedition of Crassus against the 
Parthians fttrnishes us with a second testimony to 
the valour of the Scythian hordes. Hxp^Ucd or emi- 
grating from Seviliia Proper, that tribe long dwelt to 
the eastward of the Canaan sea, and successively 
obeyed the Mede, the Persian, and the Macedonian 
dv nasties, until at length they shook off the yoke of 
the latter, and planted it new race upon the throne of 
Cyrus. The motives rtf avarice and ambition which 
led Crassus to the fatal fmterprise in which lie fell, 
are well known. From the first he was marked out 
for destruction by superstitious terrors : as he quitted 
Rome he was solemnly devoted by a tribune to the 
infernal gods; ill-omened prodigies attended ,the 
passage of the Huphrates, and even the exhortations of 
the general were so equivocally^ ordod, that, instead 
of raising, they damped the courage of his soldiers, 
instead of penetrating through the friendly country 
of Armenia, where the mountains would have pro- 
tected him from tlu* enemy’s cavalry *,fnd the king 
had promised not only a kirge reinforcement, tint 
to provide food for the consumption of the Romans, 
Crassus was induced, by the treachery of a pretended 
friend, to plunge into the deserts of Mesopotamia, 
the region of all others best adapted to the operations 
of his enemies. We shall not detain the reader with 
the particulars of his advance, which for some time 
was unopposed ; but when Ue was fairly involved in 
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that inhospitable region, the enemy was not long in 
making his appearance. 

“The enemies seemed not to the Homans at the 
first tol^e so jgreat a number, neither so bra\ely armed 
as they thought they had been. For concerning their 
great number, Surenas * had of purpose hid them u ilh 
certain troops he sent before ; and to hide their blight 
armour he had cast cloaks and beasts* skins o\er 
then^,; but when both the armies approached near the 
one to the other, and that the sign to gi\o charge 
was lift up in the air, first they filled the field with a 
dreadful noise to hear; for the Paithiaus do not en- 
courage their men to fight with the sound of a horn, 
“neither with trumpet^, but* with great kettledrums, 
hollow 4 within, and about them they hang little bells, 
and copper rings, and with fnem the\ all make a 
noise everyw here together and it is like a dead 
sound, mingled as it were with the liras ing or bel- 
lqwing of h wild beast, and a fearful noise as if it 
thundered, knowing that hearing is one of the senses 
that soonest movetli the heart and spirit of any man, 
and maketh him soonest beside himself. The Homans 
being put in fear with this dead sound, the Parthians 
straight threw the clothes and coverings from them 
that hid their armour, and then shewed their bright 
helmets and cuirasses of Margian tempered steel, that- 
glared like fire, and their horses barbed with steel 
and copper. And Surenas also, general of the Par- 
thians, who was a goodly personage and \aliant as 
any other in all his host, ‘though for his beauty some- 
what effeminate, showed small likelihood of such 
courage: for he painted his face and wore his hair 
after the fashion of the Modes, when the other Par- 

♦ Thh seems to In* a a name but a title of office, belonging’ 
;o the conurnander-iu-clnef ol the Parthian army, .in iht* uppdUiinii 
Brentnu is supposed to have denoted a similar office among the 
Sauls, 
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thians drew their hair back from the forehead in the 
Scythian manner, to look more terrible.. The Par- 
thians at the first thought t p have set upon the 
Homans with their* pikes, to see if they could break 
their fn*st ranks. Hut when they drew near, and 
saw the depth of their batte[l standing close together, 
firmly keeping their ranks, then they gave back, 
making as though they tied, and dispersed them- 
selves; and yet, before they were aware, envi i aoned 
them on even side; whereupon (Yassus commanded 
his shot and light armed men to assail them ; thfc 
which they did: but they went not far, tll^y were so 
beaten in by arrows, and driven to retire to their force 
of the armed men. Anfl*this*vas the first beginning 
that both feared and troubled the Romans when 
they saw the vehemency and great force of the 
enemv's shot, which brake their armours, and ran 
through even thing it hjj, were it never so hard or 
soft. The Parthians, thus still drawing back, shot 
altogether on every side at adventure: for the battel 
of the Romans stood so neare together, as, it they 
would, they could not miss the killing ot some. 
These bowmen drew a great strength, and had much 
bent bovves which sent the arrows from them with 
a wonderful force *. The Romans by means of these. 

* 'nii^ description \n ill brine to theYeader's recollection the 
skill of our own am colors in the n^e of this destructive weapon, 
which m.unlv contributed to many of their in o^ gel i bra-led victo- 
ries. Tim follow in jr extract lel.ite* to the b.ittle of Crecy. “Ther 
were of the genouaves ( <i) rro^boxfes about a fificne thousand, but 
they were so wery ot poymif a fote that day, a six Images, armed 
with their rrosbowes, that they sayde to their constables, we he 
nat well nrdred to fvglit thU day, for we be nat in the ca<e to do 
any grote dede of arms, we have more nede of lest : — these wordes 
came to the eile ol Aleiicon, who sayd, a man is well at ea*e to be 
charged with such a sort ol ra>kalles, to be faynt, and fay le nowe 
at most nede. . . .When the genowayes were assembled'toguyder, 
and begatine to approchc, they made a grete leape, and crye, to 
(a) Gcno8|e. 
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bowes were in hard state, for if they kept their 
ranks they were grievously wounded : again, lf'tfiey 
left them, and sought to run upon the Paithians to 
fight at hand with them, they suffered none the less, 

abasshe thenglysshcnien, but they stode styll, and itvic?Me nit f u 
all tint than the genowayes ^agayne the second Ume nude 
d^othet It ipe, and i tell uye, and stepped forward a Is Util md 
tnenglysshemen remeued nat orie lole tluruly a^ i) ne they leipt, 
and t iycd, imi went lorth t)ll they came within shotte, thin tin y 
shottt ft tidy with then <rosbowe>>, thm then hs^iu aichus 
stept ioith one pise, ind lette fly thur uowos so holly md so 
thschc, tint it seemed snow when the gtm>w\\es Idle the 
arowes pcis^ge thiough beetles, times, ml Inches m my oi 
them C{ist downc thur ciosbowt s, and dyde cut then stirngs md 
retouincddjs omtited Whm the Ircmli kyngc s»\\t them fi)c 
aw tv, he si\d slu these ip k dies" ior they shill let and tiouble 
Us without ii xsou then yt slmldt liave sun the men at \rmis 
dasslie m mi mge them md k y lie tl I'gittc nombie ol tlum in 1 
*\et styll tht tnjysshtmm shot" wlu teas il ty siw Imckest 
pn i a, tin simp irowcs rmiu i 4 to t n nun oi units, ml 
into then Ikusis, md muv it 1J hoi sc md nun, mi mge the 
genowayes md whm the v wcic downe, they coulde n it itly\e 
igifn, the pH ice w is so thickc tint one ovcitluewe mother” — 
Ft jissft/ 1, chip 1]Q 

bo at tin biltle of Ilomildoun, Pony wnhi l to tlnige the 
Scots, who win li iwij up upon i hill b it tht 1 u 1 of M nth it 
tamed him mil bid him open then rinks by uthirv “ I hen 
the Lnglish archers mart lung agumt the S ots, s/i/c/t d than 
tvqdhft with mow , and* mule them biistlt like i lit Ige-liog, as 
it who with thorns md pnckles , tht inn s ml urns ol the 
Si ots they n tiled to then own limes, s< tint w th tint shup 
slnwti ot mows some they oveithicw, olluisthcy \ oumlul, md 
\eiy in m v tlt\ slew Upon which the \alnnt Su John 'sw niton 
excl ume 1, is \\ Tih the ioici of i build, ‘Mv noble MIjw s >1- 
elie r ', whit has bewitiheu yqu th it )uu ^iu u t w ly to \our 
wonted g llmtiy tint you iu>h not to the mt'li\ hind to Inntl, 
nor phn k up he ut like men, to at t u L those w In wi ul 1 si m^htcr 
you with mows, like hinds in ipirk I e t such as w ill go dow n 
with me md m Un 1 s name we w ill bicik in o the enemy and so 
t eithei conn oil will hie ti cist fill kni»htl\ with honour — 
( Fonlun , Stottc/ir h v t ip H ) O ic unuusuipt idtk, I 
base ne\§| lu ml n cad tint the l nglnh in tin litld beat an 
equal number ot Scots by chirge of luicc, but \erv often by the 
thunder-show u (fulminatione) of then arrows. Let the latter 
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and were no hearer to effecting anything*. For the 
Paftftians, in retreating, yet cease not from their 
shot, which no nation but the Scythians^coukFljetter 
do than they. And it is an excellent contrivance 
that they do, fight in their flight, and thereby shun 
the shame of flying. The Romans still defended 
themselves, and held it oiA'so long as they had any 
hope that the Parthians would leave fighting when 
they had spent their arrowes, or would joyne ljattel 
with them. But after they understood that there 
were a great number of camels laden with quivers 
full of arrowes, where the first that he'V bestowed 
their arrowes fetched about to take new quivers : 
then Crassus, seeing mf end ^o their shot, began ta 
faint, and sent to Publius his son, willing 1dm to 
charge upon the enenfies before they were compassed 
in on e\ery side. For it was on Publius side tliqit 
one of the wings of till* enemies baltell was nearest 
unto them, and where fliey rode up add down to 
compasse them behind. Whereupon Crassus sorme, 
taking thirteene hundred horsemen with him (of the 
which a thousand were of the men of armes whom 
Julius Caesar sent) and five hundred shot, with eight 
ensignes of footmen having targets, wheeling about, 
led them unto the charge. But they seeing him^ 
coming, turned straight their horse and lied, either 
because of the steadiness of his array, or else of 
purpose to beguile this young Crassus, iuticing 
him thereby as fai* from his lather as they could. 
Publius Crassus seeing thefn flie, cryed out, ‘These 
men will not abide with us and so spurred on 
for life after them. Now the horsemen of the 
Romans being trained out thus to the chase, 

therefore beware of waiting the flight of archery, but hasten to 
close combat, even as Sir John Swinton then did.” This is the 
story which Sir Walter Scott has worked up into his poem of 
Halidon Hill, • 
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the footmen also were not inferior in hope, joy, or 
courage. For they thought all had been won, find 
that there was no more to do but to follow the chase ; 
till they were gone far from the army, and then they 
found the deceit. For the horsemen that fled before 
them suddenly turned again, and a number of others 
besides came,*and set updu them. Whereupon they 
stayed, thinking that the enemies, perceiving they 
were so few, would come and fight with them hand 
to hand. Ilowbeit the Parlhians drew up again them 
their men at armes, and made their other horsemen 
wheele rojjpd about them, keeping no order at all : 
who gallopping up and down the plain, whirled up 
the sand-hills from the bottom with their horses feet, 
which iaised such a wonderful dust, that the Romans 
could scarce see or speak to one another. For they 
being shut up into a little rotnne, and standing close 
one to another, were sore wounded with the Parthian 
arrowes, auvl died of a erufll lingering death, crying 
out for anguish and paine they felt ; and being still 
harassed by the shot thereof, they died of their 
wounds, or striving by force to pluck out the forked 
arrow heads that had pierced farre into their bodies 
through their veines and sinewes, thereby they opened 
their wounds wider, 'and so injured themselves the 
1 more. Many of them died thus, and such as died 
not were not able to defend themselves. Then when 
Publius Crassus prayed and besought them to charge 
the men at arilies with the barded horse, they shewed 
him their hands fast nailed to the targets with ar- 
rowes, and their feet likewise shot through and nailed 
to the ground ; so as they could neither Hie, nor 
yet defend themsehes. Thereupon himself encou- 
raging his horsemen, went and gave charge, and 
did valiantly set u, \\ the enemies, but it was with 
too great disadvan ages, both for offence and also for 
defence. For himself and his men, with weak and 
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liVht staves, brake upon them that were krtned with 
cuirasses of steele, or stiff leather jackeg. And the 
Parthians, in contrary manner, with eighty* strong 
pikes, gave charge* upon these Gaules, which were 
either unarmed, or else but lightly armed. Yet those 
were they in whom Crassus # most trusted, and with 
them did he wonderfull feates of war. For they 
seized hold of the Parthians pikes and took them 
about the middles and threw them oil* their Ijprse, 
being scarce able to stir for the weight of their har- 
nes«e ; and there were diverse of them also that 
lighting from their horse crept under th:«ir enemies 
horse bellies, and thrust their swords into them, which 
Hinging and bounding *ih tl*r aire for very paine, 
trampled confusedly both upon their masters and 
their enemies, and in \he end fell dead among them. 
Moreover, extream heat and thirst did marvellously 
comber the Gauls, who were used to abide neither 
of both : and the most part of their horses were 
slain, charging with all their power upon the Parthian 
pikes. 

“ At the length, they were driven to retire towards 
their footmen, and Publius Crassus among them, 
who was very ill by reason of the wounds he had 
received. And seeing a sand-hill by chance not furre, 
from them, they went thither, and setting their horses 
in the middest of it, compassed it in round with their 
targets, thinking by this means to cover and defend 
themselves the better from the barbarous people: 
howbeit, they found it contrary. For the country 
being plain, they in the foremost ranks did some- 
what cover them behind, but they that were behind 
standing higher than they that stood foremost (by 
reason of the nature of the hill that was highest in 

* In European warfare, overthrown knights were often unable 
to rise from tiie incumbrance of their ponderous delenccs, and 
not very unfrequently suffocated byMust, heat, and want of air, 

U 2 
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the middest) could by no means save themselves, but 
were all hurt alike, as well the one as the other, be- 
wailing their inglorious and unavailing end. At that 
present time there were two Grecians about Publius 
Crassus, Hieronymus and Nicomachus, wbo dwelt 
in tho^e quarters, in the city of Carrhre : they both 
counselled Publius Crassu^ to steale away with them, 
and flie to a city called Isehnoe, that was not farre 
fron^ thence, and took the Romans part. But Pub- 
lius answered them, that there was no death so cruel 
as could make him forsake those that died for his 
sake 4 ". WUien he had so said, wishing them to save 
themselves, he embraced them, and took his leave of 
them : and being \ery # sore*hurt with the shot of an 
arrow \hrough one of his hands, commanded his 
shield-bearer to thrust him tftrough with a sword, 
and so turned his side to him* for the purpose. And 

* Examples of a similar high t sen«e of honour might be mul- 
tiplied irom the history of chivalry. Once during his crusade 
Richard Coeur de Lion saw a party of Templars surrounded and 
overmatched by Saracens, and being unarmed, sent sonic of his 
barons to support the Christians until he himself should be ready 
for combat. “ Meanwhile an overpowering force of the enemy 
came up, and when lie armed at the held, the danger appeared 
so imminent, that lie was entreated not to hazard his own person 
in the unequal content. The king replied, his colour changing 
* with his boiling blood, 1 Sith I have sent dear comrades to battle 
with a promise of following to assist them, if, as 1 have engaged, 
I do not defend them with all my strength, but being absent, 
and wanting, which Heaven forbid, they should meet death, 1 
will never again %surp the name of kwig.* So with no more 
words, rushing into the midst «f the Turks like a thunderbolt, he 
pierced through, and cut them down and dispersed them, and 
then with many prisoners and his friends delivered, he returned 
to the camp .*’ — ( Broad Stone of Honour , book iv. p. 174.) — So 
also the Marquis de Villena, a distinguished warrior of the court 
of Ferdinand of Arragon, being asked by Queen Isabella why he 
had exposed his own * to save a trusty servant nearly over- 
powered by odds, icplivd, “ Should I not peril one life to serve 
him, who would have adventured three, had he possessed them, 
for me?’ 1 
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mqst part of the gentlemen that were of that com- 
pany, slew themselves with their own hands. And 
for those that were left alive, theParthiins got up the 
sand-hill, and fighting with them thrust them through 
with their speares and pikes, and took but five hun- 
dred prisoners. After th^t, they struck ofF Publius 
Crass us head, and thereupon returned straight to sSt 
upon his father, Crassus, who was then in this state. 

“ Crassus, the father, after he had willed his s m\\ to 
charge the enemies, and that one brought him word 
he had broken them, and pursued the chase ; and 
perceiving also that they that remained in'fheir great 
battell, did not presse upon him so neare as they did 
before, because that a great •number of theiji were 
gone after the other • he then took courage, and 
keeping his men close, .retired with them the best he 
could by a hill’s sid<^ looking ever that his sonne 
would not be long before that he returned from the 
chase. But Publius seeing himselfe in danger, had 
sent divers messengers to his father, to advertise him 
of his distresse, whom the Parthians intercepted, and 
slew by the way ; and the last messengers he sent 
escaping very hardly, brought Crassus nevves that 
his sonne was but cast away, if he did not presently aid 
him, and that with a great power. But in the meane® 
time the enemies were returned from his son’s over- 
throw with a more dreadfull noise, and cry of victory 
than ever before, and thereupon their*deadly sound- 
ing drummes filled *the air with their wonderful noise. 
The Romans then looked straight for a hot alarme; 
but the Parthians that brought Publius Crassus head 
upon the point of a lance, coming neere to the Ro- 
mans, shewed them his head, and asked them, in 
derision, if they knew what house he was of, and 
who were his parents ; for it is not likely, said they, 
that so noble and valiant a young man should be the 
son of so cowardly a father as Crassus. This sight 

u 3 
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killed the Romans hearts more than any other danger 
throughout all the battell. For it did not set their 
hearts on fire, as it should have done, with anger 
and desire of revenge, but far otherwise, made them 
quake for fear. Yet Crassus selfe shewed more glo- 
rious irt^this misfortune than in all the warre beside. 
For riding by every band,* he cried out aloud, ‘ The 
grief and sorrowe of this losse, my fellowes, is no 
inan’^s but mine, mine onely : but the mighty fortune 
and honour of Rome remaineth still unvincible, so 
long as you are yet living. Now, if you pity my 
losse of soMioble and valiant a .son, my good soldiers, 
shew this in fury against the enemy ; make them 
dearly buy the joy they lun'c* gotten ; be revenged of 
their ctueltv, and let not my misfortune fear you. 
For why ! aspiring minds sbmetime must needs 
sustaine losse.’ 

“ Crassus, using these ^persuasions to encourage 
his soldiers* for resolution, found that all his words 
wrought none effect ; but contrarilv, after he had 
commanded them to give the shout of battell, he 
plainly saw that their heartes were done, for that their 
shout rose but faint, and not all alike. The Parthians 
on the other side, their shout was greate, and lustily 
they rang it out. No*vv when they came to joyne, the 
Parthians horsemen wheeling all round the Romans, 
still galled them with their archery, while their men 
at armes, giving charge upon the front of the Romans 
battell, with dieir great lances •compelled them to 
draw into a narrow roomfe, a few excepted that va- 
liantly and in desperate manner ran in among them, 
as men desiring, though they could do the enemy but 
little harm, rather to die quickly by a mortal wound. 
So were they soone lispatcht, witli the great lances 
that ranne them , irough, head, wood and all, with 
such a force as oftentimes they ranne through two at 
once. Thus when they had fought the whole day, 
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night drew on, and made them retire, sayjng that 
tffey would give Crassus that night’s respite, to lament 
and bcwaile his sonnes death : unlesse that Otherwise 
he, wisely looking* about him, thought it better for 
his safety to come and offer himself to king Arsaees 
mercy, than to tarry to be brought to him by force. 
So the Parthians campitig hard by the Romans, 
were in very good hope to overthrow them the next 
morning.” 

In this miserable condition the only hope of safety 
lay in the immediate prosecution of their retreat under 
cover of the night ; and this measure was accom- 
panied by the melancholy necessity of abandoning' 
their wounded men to^the jpercy of an implacable 
enemy. Crassus, overcome with sorrow, hdd him- 
self down with his lfead covered, and would see no 
man. Ilis chief officers, therefore, among whom was 
Cassius, afterwards celebrated as one of the murderers 
of Caesar, held a council of war, and resolved upon im- 
mediate departure ; a step which held out the greater 
prospect of security, as the Parthians never attacked 
by night, nor indeed took up their quarters in near 
neighbourhood even to the weakest enemy, for they 
used no sort of fortification or defence, and if attacked 
in the dark their cavalry was difficult to be equipped 
and their skill in archery useless*. Those of the 
Romans who were capable of marching, retreated 
without further loss to the town of Carrhae; but the 

Parthians slew all ‘that were left, to* the number of 

• 

* So Xenophon says, in the Anabasis, that the Persians never 
encamped less than CO stadia (6 or 7 miles) from the Greeks. 
“ The Persian army is a bad thing- by night. For their horses are 
tethered, and shackled also for the most part, that they may not 
run away if they get loose : and if there be any disturbance, the 
Persian has to saddle and bridle his horse, and mount him loaded 
with his armour, which is all difficult by night, especially in 
any tumult. For these reasons they encamped away from the 
Grecians.” • 
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4,000 and upwards. Surena, lest the fugitives 
should outstrip him by immediate flight, had recourse 
to a fraudulent negotiation, which was insultingly 
broken off as soon as his end was answered, and his 
troops collected befonj the city. Escape, therefore, 
was now more difficult tlwji ever, and Crassus’ evil 
fortune, or want of penetration, led him again to 
place confidence in a traitor, who informed the enemy 
of thei period fixed for departure, and completed his 
villainy by entangling the army in a morass. Cassius, 
mistrusting this man, returned to Carrhffi. His 
guides advfced him to remain there until the moon 
were out of the sign of Scorpio ; but he answered, 
“ I fear the sign of Sagittarius ( the archer) more,” 
and, departing immediately, escaped to Assyria with 
500 horsemen. Crassus, and, the main body of the 
army, after long struggling, ligd overcome the diffi- 
culties in wljicli they were involved, and were within 
a few furlongs of the hills, when they were overtaken 
and attacker! by the Partisans. 

“ Then compassing Crassus in the middest of them, 
covering him round with their targets, they spake 
nobly, that never an arrow of the Parthians should 
touch the body of their general, before they were 
slain, one after another, and that they had fought it 
out to the last man in his defence. Hereupon 
Surena, perceiving the Parthians were not so cou- 
rageous as they were wont to be, and that if night 
came upon them, and that the "Romans did once 
recover the high mountains, they could never possibly 
be met withall againe: he thought cunningly to be- 
guile Crassus once more by this device, lie let cer- 
tain prisoners go of purpose, before whom he made 
his men give out I » speech, that the King of Parthia 
would have no more mortal war with the Romans; 
but far otherwise : he rather desired their friendship, 
by showing them some* notable favour, as to use 
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Crassus very courteously. And to give colour to this 
bruit, he called his men from fight, and going him- 
self in person towards Crassus with the chiefest of 
the nobility of hitf hoast, in quiet manner, hjs bow 
unbent, he held out his right hand, and called Crassus 
to talk with him of peace, and said urtto him, 

‘ Though the Romans hatl’felt the force and power 
of their king, it was against his will ; howbeit that 
now he was very willing and desirous to make # them 
taste of his mercy, and was comented to make peace 
with them, and to let them go where they would.’ 
All the Romans besides Crassus, were glad of Surena’s 
words. Rut Crassus, that had been deceived before 
by their crafty fetches a*i«l devices ; considering also 
no cause apparent to make them change tlfus sud- 
denly, would not heifrken to it, but first consulted 
with his friends. Howbeit the soldiers, they cried 
out on him to go, aiuT fell at words with him, saying 
that he would tain set th*em to fight witfi an enemy, 
with whom lie had not the heart to talk unarmed. 
Crassus tried entreaty first, saving that if they would 
but persevere for the remainder of the day, they 
might depart at night through the mountaines and 
straight passages, where their enemies would not fol- 
low them : and pointing them the way with his finger^ 
he prayed them not to be faint-hearted, nor to despair 
of their safety, seeing they were so neare it. But in 
the end, Crassus perceiving that they fell to mutiny, 
and, beating of their harnesse, did threaten him if he 
went not, fearing there they W'ould do him some 
villainy, went towards the enemy, and coining backe 
a little, said onely these words : ‘ O Octavius, and 
you, Petronius, with all you Roman gentlemen that 
have charge in this army, you all see now how I 
agaiust my will am enforced to go to the place I 
would not, and can witnesse with me how 1 am 
driven with shame and force*; yet I pray you, if your 
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forjjjines be to (escape this danger, that ye will report 
wheresoever you come, that Crassns was slgine, ndt 
delivered up by his own soldiers into the hands of the 
barbarous people, blit deceived by'the fraud and sub- 
tilty of his enemies.’ • 

“ Octavius would not tarry behind on the hill, but 
went down with ('rassus: tint Crassns sent away his 
sergeants that followed him. The first that came 
(from Ahe Parthians unto Crassns were two mongrPll 
vilhecians, who, dismounting from their horse, saluted 
mistnund prayed him to send some of his men before, 
guides uenit would shew them, that both himself and 
were ov'in came unarmed towards him. Crassus 
“ I feai made him answer, t’nat if he lmd made any 
and, deppfhis life, lie would not have put himself into 
500 horseiri Notvvilh aauding'he sent two brethren 
army, after IrJ. the Roscii, to l^now what number of 
culties in wlpehhat end the^ met so many together, 
a few furlongs open came no sooner to Surena but 
and attacked by band himselfe in the mean time, kept 
“Then compas«ebacke, with the noblest men of his 
covering him rou n Surena came neare to Crassus, 
nobly, that never quoth he, ‘ what meaneth this ? a 
touch the body /iant-generall of Rome on foot, and 
slain, one after k ! ’ Therewithal he straight com- 
out to the la«f his men to bring him a horse. Cras- 
Surena, pered Surena again: ‘ In that neither of 
rageous a^.ded^ each coming to the meeting accord- 
came *tno custom of his country'’ Surena replied, 
reefs for the treaty of peace, that was already agreed 
hipon between the king Ilyrodes and the Romans : 
howbeit that they were to go to the river and there to 
set down the articles in writing : for you Romans, 
said he, do not go >y remember the capitulations 
you have agreed upon.’ With those words, he gave 
him his right hand. As Crassus was sending for a 
horse ; You shall not n'eed, saith Surena, for, look, 
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(he king doth present you with this. And straight 
ofle was ^brought him, with a golden bridle ; upon 
which his grooms mounted Crassus immediately, and 
following him behind, lashed his horse to make him 
run th§ swifter, Octavius, seeing that, first laid 
hand on the bridle, then Pelrouius ; and after them, 
all the rest of the RomamJ also gathered about Cras- 
sus to stay the horse, and to take him from them by 
force, that pressed him on of either side. So they 
thrust one at another at the first \ery angrily, and at 
the last fell to blowes. Then Octavius drew out his 
sword, and slew one of the barbarous yoblemen’s 
horsekeepers ; and another came behind him, and 
slew Octa\ ius, and on *1iie othe| side came Pomax- 
aethres, one of the Parthians, and slew Crassus. As 
for them that were there, some of them were slain 
in the field fighting fdr Crassus, and others saved 
themselves by flying t?) the hill. The Parthians fol- 
lowed them, and told theta that Crassus ifad paid the 
painc he deserved, and for the rest, that Snrena bad 
them* come dotvn with safety. Then some of them 
yielded to their enemies ; and others dispersed them- 
selves when night came, and of them very few escaped 
with life. Others being followed and pursued by 
the natives, were all put to tile swoid. So as it is 
thought there were slain in this overthrow abov^ 
twenty thousand men, and ten thousand taken pri- 
soners 

Not many years* subsequent to this signal over- 
throw the Roman eagle again swooped upon Assyria, 
and was again compelled to wing back its disastrous 
flight to a more congenial soil and climate. Encou- 
raged by the Syrian victories of his lieutenant Ven- 

* North’s Plutarch ; Life of Crassus. This statement of num- 
bers, though large, is not incredible, since the anny originally 
consisted of seven legions, besides 4,000 hoise and as many light- 
armed infantry ; and lew appear to have effected their escape. 
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tidius (the only Roman down to the time df Trajan 
who ever celebrated a triumph over the Parthians!), 
and desirous to efface the stain upon the empire’s 
honour by extorting the restoration of the captured 
standards and prisoners, Antony led into Mfdia an 
army of 100,000 men. But his enterprise, like those 
of his predecessors, proved barren both of profit or 
renown : for if he could boast that the enemy, far 
4rom gaining any advantage over his veteran troops, 
were uniformly battled and repulsed during a long 
and dangerous retreat, yet that retreat proved as 
calamitous* as the advance had been useless ; and the 
hardships of the desert were scarce less fatal to him, 
than the Parthian arrows to- Crassus. 

“ When they came to go down any steep hills, 
the Parthians would set upon thl-m with their arrowes, 
because they could go down but fair and softly. But 
then again, the soldiers of the legion, that carried 
great shielTis, returned baett and enclosed the light 
armed in the middest amongst them, and did kneel 
one knee upon the ground, and so set downe their 
shields before them ; and they of the second rank 
also covered them of the first rank ; and the third 
also covered the second ; and so from ranke to 
ranke all were covered. Insomuch that this manner 
of covering and shading themselves with shields 
was devised alter the fashion oflaying tiles upon 
houses, and to sight was like the steps of a thea- 
tre, and is a ' most strong defence and bulwarke 
against all arrowes ami shot that falleth on it. 
When the Parthians saw this countenance of the 
Roman soldiers of the legion which kneeled on the 
ground in that sort upon one knee, supposing that 
they had beene \v< • ied with travel, they laid down 
their bowes, and took their spears and launces, 
and came to fight with them man for man. Then 
the Romans suddenly rose upon their feete, and with 
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the darts that they threw from them they slew the 
foremost, and put the rest to flight*, and so did they 
the next days that followed. But/by means of these 
dangers and letts, •Antonius army could win no way 
in a day, by reason whereof they suffered great 
famine : for they could have but little corne, and yet 
were they daily driven tA fight for it; and besides 
that, they had no instruments to grind it, to make 
bread of it. For the most part of them had # been v , 
left behind, because the beasts that carried them 
were either dead or else employed to carry them 
that were sore and wounded. For t!te faming 
was so extream great, that the eighth part of a 
bushell of wheate was strid fyr fifty drachmas’*, and 
they sold barley bread by the weight of silver. * In the 
end they were compelfed to live on. herbes and roots ; 
but they found few of^them that men do commonly 

eat of, and were enforced to taste of them that were 

• > 

never eaten before : among the which there was one 
that killed them, and made them out ofiheir wits. 
For he that had once eaten of it, his memory went 
from him, and he knew not what he did, but only 
busied himself in moving and turning over every 
stone that he found, as though it had been a matter 
of great Weight. All the campe over, men were^ 
busily stooping to the ground, digging aud carrying 
off stones from one place to another ; but* at the last, 
they cast up a great deal of bile, and suddenly died, 
because they lacked wine, which was the only 
sovereigne remedy to cure that disease t*” 

Such were their suffering till they crossed the 
Araxes and gained the rich and friendly country of 
Armenia. The retreat from Phraata, or Phraaspa, 

* Nominally about 1/. 13s.; but calculations of this sort convey 
little instruction, unless the relative value of the precious metals, 
then and now, were known. 

t North’s Plutarch ; Life of AntoTiy, 
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the extreme point of advance, a distance of fhree 
hundred miles, had occupied twenty-scum dayS, 
and been signalized by eighteen battles. On mus- 
tering the army it was found that twenty thousand 
infantry and lour thousand horse, nearly a/juarter 
of the whole force, had perished by the joint elfectsof 
sickness and the sword. * I 

After a long series of wars waged with various 

success during a period of four hundred years, the 

plains of Assyria again beheld the destruction of a 

Roman army under circumstances of stii! greater 

interest. # The emperor Julian, redoubted ior his 

brilliant victories in (Jaul and Germany, advanced 

with a veteran army of si\ty-five thousand soldiers, 

to avenge the insuheef majesty of the empire, and 

retaliate upon the Persian monarch (for a Persian 

dynasty again occupied the 'throne of Darius, long 

held by a Grecian, and then by ft Parthian conqueror.) 

for the invasion of Mesopotamia, in the reign of his 

predecessor Constantins. lie directed his march 

towards Ctesiphon*, where he crossed the Tigris, 

and advanced into the central provinces, in hope, 

like Alexander at Arbela, to rest the issue of the war 

on the event of a single battle. Up to this point 

success attended his arms ; but now the evils which 

Jiad destroyed his predecessors began to work their 

fatal effect on him ; wherever he turned the country 

was laid waste, the treachery of his guides caused 
< 

* A city founded by the Parisians as the capit.il of their empire, 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris, nearly opposite to Seleucia, 
which was built shortly after the death of Alexander by Seicueus 
Nicator, and intended as the capital of the Ka->1. The history of 
Julian’s campaign is full of interest, and will repay the perusil. 
It has, however, no p. . ular connexion with the Mibject of this 
chapter, which has ;u, .ady reached length sufficient to preclude 
the introduction of extiaueous matter, and we therefore aie com- 
pelled to take up the narrative o( Julian’s proceedings only at 
the point where his misfortunes commenced. 
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him to spend several days in fruitless wandering*, 
which diminished the already soSnty stores of the 
army, and at length, without a bww being struck, he 
found himself compelled to give tire signal for retreat. 

“The very morning, however, upon which the army 
began to retrace its steps, cloud of dust appeared in 
the distant horizon. Marty thought that it was caused 
by the troops of wild asses which abound in those 
regions; others more justl\ augured from it ene- 
my's approach. Being thus uncertain and fearful 
lest by advancing they should fall into some snare, 
the emperor put an early stop to their Inarch, and 
the night was spent in watchfulness and continual 
alarm. \t sunrise, fife glitter of distant armour 
announced the presence of the ro\al forces, # and the 
day was spent in a succession of desultory and un- 
successful attacks. % In the evening the Homans 
arrived at a small towju abounding in, provisions, 
where they spent two daw Resuming their inarch, 
upon the first day they were exposed only to the same 
interruptions as before, but upon the third day, when 
the army had reached the district called Maranga, 
about dawn there appeared a vast multitude of 
-Persians, with Merenes, general of the cavalry, two 
sons of the king, and many of the chief nobility. % 

“All the troops were armed in iron, every limb being 
protected b\ thick plates, the rigid joinings of which 
were adapted to the joints of the hotly; and a mask, 
fashioned to resemble the face, was so carefully fitted 
upon their heads, that, flieir whole bodies being 
plated with metal, the darts which struck them could 
pierce nowhere, except at the eyes or nostrils, before 
which there were narrow apertures for sight and 
breathing. Those who were armed with lances 
remained immoveable, as if fixed with brazen chains : 
while near them the archers (from its very cradle the 
nation lias grown powerful by its great reliance on 

x 2 
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that art) stretched their supple bows, with disparted 
arms, till the string touched their right breasts, while 
their left hands wtjfre in contact with the arrow head ; 
and the shafts, trus skilfully driven, flew shrilly 
whistling-, charged with deadly wounds. Aft$r them 
the affrighted mind could hardly bear the fearful 
aspect and savage \awht; of the glittering ele- 
phants ; by whose roar and smell, and uuusual 
appearance, the horses were yet more terrified. 
Those who guided them wore hafted knives tied to 
their right hands, remembering the injury received 
from thesa animals at Nisibis * ; that if the frantic 
animal became unmanageable by his driver, to 
prevent his carrying destruction into the ranks of his 
own ariYiy, as then happened, they might pierce the 
spiue, where the skull is connected with the neck. 
For it was long ago discovered by llasdrubal, the 
brother of Hannibal, that such was the speediest way 
of killing tflese beasts. All ‘this being observed, not 
without much dread, the emperor proceeded with all 
confidence to draw up the infantry for hattle in a 
half-moon with curving flanks f ; and lest the advance 
of the archers should scatter our close array, he broke 
the ellicaey of their arrow-flight by a rapid onset ; 
and the word to engage being as usual given, the 
dense infantry of Rome dashed in the firm front of 
the enemy by a most spirited charge. The conflict 
growing hot, the clang of shields, and the melancholy 
crash of men ahd armour, leaving now no room for 
inactivity, covered the ground with gore and corpses ; 
but the slaughter of the Persians was the greatest, 

♦At the siege of Nisibis, in the invasion of Mesopotamia above 
mentioned, the elepb • '< being brought up to the attack of a 
breach, became unm igeable irom pain and terror, and did 
much damage to the assaulting force. 

f Lunar! acie, sinuatisque lateribus occursuros hosti manipulos 
instruebat. 
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who being often slack and faint Jh close conflict, 
/ought at heavy disadvantage wheiyroot was opposed 
to foot ; though they use to battly bravely at a dis- 
tance, and if they find theinselvef/ compelled to give 
way, deter the enemy from pursuit by a shower of 
arrows shot behind them. The Parthians then being 
routed by their overpowdhng strength, our soldiery, 
long since relaxed by a blazing sun, at the signal of 
recall went back to their tents, inspirited to higher 
daring for the future. In this battle the Persian 
loss appeared, as I have said, to be the greater ; our 
own was very light.’* Milton has a gorgeous de- 
scription of the Parthian power, and method of 
making war, in which \\h immense learning is pro- 
fusely introduced to illustrate this subject. • 

* “ The Parthian king 
In Ctesiphon * hath gathered all his host 
Against the Scythian, \vl»se incursions wild * 

Have wasted Sogdiana; to her aid 
He marches now in haste : m*c though from far 
His thousands, in what martial equipage 
They issue forth ; steel bows and shafts their arms ; 

Of equal dread in flight, or in pursuit ; 

All horsemen, in which fight they most excel; 

See how in warlike muster they appear, * 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons and wings. 

" lie looked, and saw what numbers numberless 
The city gates out-poured, light-armed troops 
In coats of mail ancl military pride ; 

In mail their horses clad, yet fleet and strong, 

Prancing their riders bore, the flower and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound ; 

From Arachosia f, from Caudaor east, 

* Ctesiphon — see note, p. 230. Sogdiana, the northern pro- 
vince of the Parthian empire, adjoining Scythia. 

t Arachosia, now Arakhaj, one of the eastern provinces of 
Persia, separated by Canduliar* (Caudaor) from the Indus. 

x 3 
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^Vnd Margiana b the Hyrcanian cliffs 
Of Caucasus, at\j dark Iberian dales, 

From Atropatia, a^d the neighbouring plains 
Of Adiabene, MeJh, and the south r 
Of Susiana, to Balst ra’s haven, 
fle saw them in their forms of battle ranged. 

H<$v quick they wlffceled, m jj flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight; 

Tlfj fields, ail iron, cast a gleaming brown : 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 

Chariots* or ^elephants indorsed with towers 
Of archers, nor of labouring pioneers 
A multitude, with spades and axes armed 
To lay hills plain, fell woods', or valleys fill, 

Or where plain was raise hill, or t overlay 
With bridges risers proud, as witl^a yoke ; 

Mule* aft^r the^e, cameN, and jlromedaries, 

And waggons fraught w ith utensils of war. 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp 
When Agrican with all his northern powers 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica 
His daughter, sought by many prowest knights 
Both Pay mm, and the peers of Charlemain. 

Such and so numerous was their chivalry 

Margiana, a province of Parthia, south of the Oxus, and father 
between that riser and the Caspian sea. Iberia lies between the 
Caspian and Black Seas, south of Caucasus. Atropatia is south 
of Iberia, separated from Armenia by the Araxes. Adiabene is 
the western part of Babylonia. The poet proceeds southward 
through Media to Susiana, the province of Susa, on the lowest 
part.of the eastern hank of the Tigris, to Balsora, a celebrated city 
and emporium of the East, having completed the circuit of the 
Parthian empire, except the deserts forming its southern boundary, 
between the Persian (Ju » ..id Arachoria, where he began. 

; r Paradise Regained, iii. 30/). 344. 
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u After the Battle,” Ammianus continues, “ three 
days being passed in repose, that/each might cure 
his own or his neighbour’s wounds, intolerable want 
of victuals begaii to afflict us J and the burning 
both of corn and green crops having reducecLmen 
and horses to the extremity of distress, ^ large 
part of the provisions bought by the chief officers 
of the army for their own use was distributed to the 
indigent soldiery. And the emperor, who, in place 
of delicacies prepared with regal luxury, satisfied 
his hunger under a small tent, with 'a scanty por- 
tion of meal and water, which even the, labouring 
common soldier would have disdained; careless of 
his own safety, performed whatever services were 
required in the tents of \)\$ poor comrades* Then 
having withdrawn awhile to an anxious and uncer- 
tain repose, devoted not to sleep, but to some literary 
work, written in the tamp, and under the tent skins, 
in emulation of Julius C # tesar, in the dead of night, 
while deeply meditating upon some philosopher, he 
beheld, as he acknowledged to his friends, that vision 
of the genius of the empire which he had seen in 
Gaul, when about to reach the dignity of Augustus*, 
pass sorrowfully from the tent in mourning habit, 
his head and horn of abundance covered with a veil. 
For a moment he w as fixed in amazement ; yet, su- 
perior to all fear, he commended futurity to the 
gods. As he rose from his lowly couch, to suppli- 
cate the powers of Jieaven with the rites deprecatory 
of misfortune, a blazing .torch appeared to flash 
across the sky, and vanished, leaving him filled with 

* The night before Julian consented to accept the imperial 
purple at the hands of his rebellious army, he saw in a vision (so 
at least he told his friends) one with the attributes of the tutelfcry 
genius of the empire. The phantom complained that hitherto his 
desire to serve the sleeper had been frustrated, and warned him 
to accept the profiered dignity as he valued the continuance of his 
care and protection. » 
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horror lest it wet s the star of Mars which thus openlv 
menaced him*.” \ 

Before daybreak vie consulted the Etruscan sooth- 
sayers, who still reVined the monopoly of this pro- 
fitable art, concerning the meaning of this portent. 
They replied that on no agcount should anything be 
commenced, in obedience to* the rules of their science, 
which forbade the giving battle, or undertaking 
military operations, subsequent to the appearance of 
such a meteor : but the emperor neglected their pre- 
dictions, and gave order to march. Taught by expe- 
rience not ’rashly to close with the firm ranks of the 
legions, the Persians hovered all around, and while 
Julian, unarmed by reason M" the heat, advanced to 
reconnoitre in front, he was alarmed by tidings of an 
attack upon the rear. Forgetful, or careless of his 
want of armour, he hurried to a .the spot, which was 
scarcely reached when a frejh alarm came that the 
Van, which he had quitted, was similarly menaced, 
and at the same moment the iron-clothed Parthian 
cavalry, supported by elephants, dashed in upon the 
flank. The light-armed troops, encouraged by their 
sovereign’s presence, rushed forwards, and put to 
flight these formidable assailants; and while Julian, 
fiirgetting the prudence of a general in his ardour, 
cheered them on, a dart grazed his uplifted arm, and 
penetrated deep into his unprotected side. He tried 
to draw it out, f but the sharp edges cut the tendons 
of his fingers ; and falling in a sWoon from his horse, 
he was borne back by his attendants to the camp. 
The prince being withdrawn, it is scarce credible with 
what ardour the soldiery, heated by rage and anger, 
flew to their revenge, and though the dust blinded 
them, and the heat relaxed their sinews, yet, as if re- 
leased from discipline by the fall of their leader, they 
rushed prodigal e* me upon the enemies’ steel. The 
* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxv. 2. 
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Persians, on the other hand, shot s’jul more eagerly, 
till they were almost hidden by tfefe constant arrow 
flight; while the bulk and nodding plumes of the 
elephants stationed in their frontf struck terror into 
horse and man. Night put an t/nd to a bloody and 
indecisive contest, in which fifty of the chief Persian 
nobility fell, including the»t*wo generals, Merenes and 
Nohodares. 

This success, however, was dearly purchased J>y the 
death of Julian, which occurred soon alter he reached 
the camp. He made a short address to those officers 
who surrounded his bed, expessing his willingness to 
die, and a hope that the empire would devolve on a 
worthy successor, declitting^to interfere, or in any 
way direct their choice ; and breathed his laSt while 
arguing upon the nifture of the soul. Among the 
tumult and intrigues consequent upon the election of 
a new emperor, Jovian, a household ofljeer of the 
highest rank, was chosen, rather as a means of re- 
conciling the disputes of others of higher pretensions, 
than for his personal merits, which rose not above 
mediocrity. The news of Julian’s death was car- 
ried to Sapor the Persian king by deserters, and he, 
inspirited by the death of his most formidable enemy, 
pursued the retreating army with increased vigour* 
On one occasion the heavy armed horse and elephants 
broke the Jovian and Herculean legions which had 
been trained to war in the able school of Diocletian ; 
on another’ the Persian cavalry broke* into the camp, 
and penetrated almost to»the emperor’s tent. At 
length, after five days of constant harass and alarm, 
they reached the town of Dura, on the Tigris. Four 
days were here consumed in repealing the unceasing* 
attacks of the Persians, until the' army, impatient of 
this daily annoyance, hopeless of bringing the enemy 
to battle, and stimulated by a notion that the Roman 
frontier was at' no great distance, impatiently de- 
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manded peiMnisshn to recross the Tigris. The enj- 
pefor and his ofnWs in vain pointed out to them the 
river swollen by th&siimmer floods, and intreated them 
not to trust its dangerous whirlpools: they repre- 
sented that most or the troops were unable to swim, 
and shewed the enemy wjio lined the opposite bank 
of the overflowed river. But when these arguments 
proved vain, and dissatisfaction seemed ready to end 
in mi’tiny, a reluctant order was given that the 
Gauls and Germans, trained to the passage of rapid 
rivers from their youth, should first risk the attempt; 
in expectation that the others* obstinacy would be 
overcome by the spectacle of their fate, or else that their 
success would embolden* antf encourage the less able. 
Accordingly, as soon as the fall of night concealed 
their purpose, they passed tlje river, swimming or 
supported by skins, occupied tl?e opposite batik, and 
made slaughter of the Perkins, who had been lulled 
to sleep by the fancied security of their position. 
Their comrades, informed of their success by signal, 
were only restrained from emulating their courage 
and success by the engineers undertaking to con- 
struct a bridge upon inflated hides. But these at- 
tempts were baffled hy the strength of the stream, 
rmd at the end of two days, all sorts of food being 
consumed, the soldiery, reduced to want and des- 
peration, were loud in complaint of the ignoble death 
for which they f wcre reserved. 

This would have been the time for a vigorous and 
decisive blow ; but the Persian king was staggered 
in his confidence by the Roma ns* obstinate and suc- 
cessful resistance. The destruction among his troops 
had been severe; the loss of elephants unequalled in 
any former war: while his foes were seasoned and 
encouraged by a continuance of successful resistance, 
and, instead of ! • mg intimidated by the death of 
their noble general, seemed rather to consult revenge 
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than safety, careless whether they /were extricated 
from their difficulty by a brilliant victory or a 
memorable death. These considerations, and the 
yet unbroken power of the empijJ, induced him to 
send ambassadors to treat of peijce. But the con- 
ditions proposed were hard and humiliating;, and four 
days were spent amid the ponies of famine in fruit- 
lessly discussing; what was best to be done, which 
if diligently employed would have brought the army 
into the fruitful district of Corduene, distantlmt a 
hundred and fifty miles from the scene of their 
sufferings. Five provinces situated east of jhe Tigris 
were to be given up, together with three important 
fortresses in Mesopotamia, Castra Maurorum, Sin- 
gara, and Nisibis, the latter uucaptured sii»ce the 
Mithridatie wars, and regarded as the especial key 
of the Ea»t. The strdng expression of Ammianus 
is, that it would havV been better to have fought 
ten battles, than to havfi surrendered one of these 
things. But a crowd of fiattcrcrs surrounded the 
timid prince 5 they urged the necessity of a speedy 
return, lest other pretenders to the empire should 
start up, and his weak and easy temper was readily 
persuaded to acquiesce. 

The delay occasioned by these negociations, in 
which, in return for such important concessions, even 
the safe passage of the Tigris was not provided for, 
proved fatal to numbers, who, impatient of the suffer- 
ings which they endured, plunged secretly into the 
stream, and were swallowed up by its eddies, or, if 
they reached the shore, were slain or sold into a 
distant captivity by the Saracens and Persians. And 
when at last the trumpet gave the signal of passage, it 
was wonderful to see how every oife hurried to escape 
the danger which they still feared upon the eastern 
bank. Wicker vessels hastily constructed, to which 
their beasts of burthen were attached, or the hides of 
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sheep and oxenlwere the precarious means of trans- 
port to which nVst were reduced : the emperor and 
his suite crossed\in a few small boats which had 
laboriously accompanied the march, and continued 
to ply backwards slid forwards, as long as any re- 
mained upon the further shore. News came mean- 
while that the Persians were constructing a bridge, 
with intent of falling suddenly and secretly upon the 
exhausted enemy ; but either the intelligence was 
false, or the betrayal of their intention caused the 
Persians to desist from the meditated treachery, and 
Jovian, released from this apprehension, arrived by 
long and fatiguing marches at the town of llatra, of 
ancient fame in the w t ars •ftf Trajan and Severus. 
From hence, for seventy miles, an arid plain ex- 
tended, ottering only salt, fetid* water, and the bitter, 
nauseous herbs of the desert : and such provision as 
opportunity afforded was made for the further march 
by filling tne water vessels, ami slaughtering camels, 
and other beasts of burthen. But a six days’ inarch, 
through a country where not even grass was to be 
found, reduced them to extremity ; and it was with 
no small joy that they hailed a convoy of provisions, 
doubly welcome as providing for the relief of present 
distress, and assuring the fidelity of Procopius and 
Sebastian, the powerful officers whom Julian had 
sent to co-operate with him in Armenia. Passing 
Thilsaphata the army at length reached Nisibis, and 
found an end oV its distresses under the walls of the 
city, which the emperor was unwilling, perhaps 
ashamed, to enter. 

In all these cases the thirst of conquest worked 
its own punishment by subjecting its votaries to the 
guidance of will instead of reason, and like all other 
passions, when indulged, misleading them both as to 
the character and he probable consequence of their 
actions. The expeditioft of Darius is said, indeed, 
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to have been prompted by policy; /but we look in 
vain for prudence and sound judgment in fyis una- 
vailing pursuit of the Scythians, >pu his protracted 
stay, in the treacherous abandonment of a part of 
his army, or in his hurried retieit; while his reso- 
lution (if Herodotus be credited) of destroying the 
bridge, and thus, in case of reverses, cutting olf all 
hope of escape, could only have been suggested by 
a frantic presumption in his own power and # for- 
tune. In the other cases an eager desire and hope 
of terminating the war by one decisive blow, and a 
well-grounded confidence, that in fair field no troops 
would stand the shock of the Roman legions, stifled 
the voice of common serMe, wisdom, and of expe- 
rience, which concurred in teaching that the flesired 
opportunity was attainable only by the enemy’s mis- 
conduct, and that the failure of success necessarily 
involved severe misfortune. We may rjravv from 
hence a lesson touching the pernicious influence of 
power and prosperity upon the mind. The warn- 
ing of Amasis to Polycrates * contains valuable in- 

* Polycrates, tyrant of Samo<, v. as remarkable for the favour- 
able issue of all his undertakings*. Amasis, king of Egypt, wrote 
thus to him : “ It is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a 
friend and connexion; but \our extraordinary prosperity pleases 
not me, knowing, as I do, that the Deity is envious; and I would* 
have those for whom I am interested meet both with success and 
failure, and think a chccquered life better than unclouded fortune. 
For I have never heard of any man who, being prosperous in all 
things, has not at last perished mfserably, root* and branch* Be 
persuaded, then, and take this precaution against your good 
fortune; select whatever you have most \aluable, and would most 
regret to lose, and so bestow this that it shall never come to man 
again; and if, in future, good and evil fortune are not blended, 
remedy it in the manner which I now propose.*’ Polycrates took 
the advice and cast into the sea an engraved gem of extraordinary 
value ; and within a few days a fish was presented to him within 
which the gem was found. Amasis, hearing of it, renounced all 
friendship and connexion with him, as a man predestined to an 
evil fate. The event must have sttongly confirmed the notion 

Y 
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struction, thougit we reject the superstitious and un- 
worthy notion of the Deity upon which it is founded, 
and the equally superstitious remedy proposed. It is 
true that a life of Ttanbroken prosperity is frequently 
terminated by somei memorable reverse, but the effect 
of such prosperity upon .ourselves is the greatest 
of evils, and the parent ofc all the others which may 
befall us : and this chapter may be considered as a 
supplement to the one which has been devoted to the 
effects of absolute power upon the morals and intel- 
lect ; for the judicial blindness produced by an infe- 
rior degree of grandeur and good fortune resembles 
that species of insanity which we have noticed, and 
differs from it rather in/legrfce than in nature. His- 
tory abounds in examples of such infatuation ; the most 
striking, and perhaps the moil important ot them, 
it has been reserved lor our own age to witness. 

It* ever Jherc was an instance of a powerful mind 
delivered over for its ruin to a strong delusion, it is 
to be found in Napoleon’s campaign in Russia. An 
unparalleled series of victories appears to have con- 
firmed the turn of his mind to fatalism, and to have 
inspired a belief that no difficulties were insuperable 
by his genius and fortune. It is in such a belief, and 
jn his natural resoluteness of purpose, aggravated 
into inflexibility by the habit of dictating to all who 
came within his widely extended sphere, that we must 
look for the explanation of conduct, into which no 
man would ha\e been betrayed while in the full and 
sane possession of Ins judgment, however just and 
unbounded his confidence in himself and his troops. 
That he was fully aware of the difficulties which he 

from which the ad\ice proceeded ; for Polycrates having given 
offence to the satrap of SaidU, or as is more likely, being con- 
sidered too powerful and • geious a neigh hour to remain on the 
Ionian coast, was entupped into that nobleman’s power, and 
crucified by him. — Herod , iiil 40. 
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was about to meet, (it is impossible that they should 
have escaped his penetration,) is evident from his 
own declarations. “ For masses like thofce We are 
about to move, if precautions be not taken, the grain 
of no country can suffice. The Jresult of my move- 
ments will be to assemble four hundred thousand 
men on a single point. Tpiere will be nothing to ex- 
pect from the country, and it will be necessary to 
have every thing within ourselves V* Immense prepa- 
rations were accordingly made, but made in \ain, for 
a very small portion of them ever reached the borders 
of Russia, and those too late to supply tl je needs of 
the army. It is here that the obstinacy and infa- 
tuation of which we ImVe spoken first appear. Too 
impatient to wait for the supplies which lie had de- 
clared indispensable, *^nd unable to resist the temp- 
tation of endeavouring to gain his object by one 
decisive stroke, Napoleon plunged heading into a 
savage country, without a commissariat, and with a 
most insufficient hospital department, and suffered 
grievous loss before an enemy was even seen. With- 
out anything approaching to a general action, the 
effective force under his immediate command was 
reduced in six weeks, betweeji the passage of the 
Niemen and his departure from Witepsk, from twp 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand to one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand ; and was besides in so 
shattered and unsoldier-like a condition, that a fort- 
night later, at Smolensk, Napoleon himself declared 
halt or retreat to be impracticable. “This army 
cannot stop : with its composition, and in its disor- 
ganized state, movement alone supports it. We may 
advance at its head, but not stop or retreat. It is an 
army of attack, not of defence : of operation, not of 
position t ” The desperate enterprise was therefore 
pursued, and the nominal \ifctory of Borodino, 
* Scott, vol. vii. p. 215. * f Segur, liv. vi. chap. 6. 
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which cost in killed and wounded thirty thousand 
men, gave Moscow into his hands — the specious 
prize which he hazarded so much to gain. But the 
advantages hoped from its possession vanished when 
in his grasp, and \)n 8 seeming success proved but 
a snare to disguise his failure, and ensure destruction 
by delaying retreat. * , 

We probably shall never be satisfied as to the real 
origin of the conflagration of Moscow. If the volun- 
tary act of the Russian people, it deserves to be 
classed, with the abandonment of Athens*, among 
the noblest acts of patriotism recorded ; but with this 
difference, that the Athenians trusted their property 
to the victor s mercv, the ltwcsians inflicted on them- 

ml f - 

selves Kie utmost losses of war, rather than allow an 
invader to profit by the shelter of their homes. That 
a rugged, but deep love of their country did animate 
even those among them who hail least to love, is cer- 
tain. Palaces and hamlets were alike committed to 
the flames ; the serf and the prince were equally in- 
dignant at their national injuries. “ It is an admitted 
fact, that when the French, in order to induce their 
refractory prisoners to labour in their service, branded 
some of them in the hand with the letter N. as a sign 
that they were the serfs of Napoleon, one peasant laid 
bis hand upon a block of wood, and struck it off with 
the axe which he held in the other, in order to free 
himself from the supposed thraldom f.” 

Napoleon depended on the possession of Moscow 
as a sure means of dictating peace to Russia on his 
own terms. As formerly at Vienna and Berlin, he 
expected to give laws in the Kremlin to a conquered 
nation ; and his disappointment in finding this vantage- 
ground crumble under his feet was extreme. It was 
lost, however, irrecoverably lost, for the Russians had 
no longer anything v* hope or fear for their capital, 
* See chap, x, ■ f Scott, p. 301. 
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and Moscow, ruined and deserted, was no place for 
the invader to pass a five-months’ winter in. Policy 
therefore prompted an immediate retreat, sufficient 
time being allowed to refresh and re-organize the 
army; but Napoleon still clunky with obstinacy to 
his original plan of dictating a peace to Alexander 
from his capital, and sacrificed a fortnight of precious 
time to this deceitful hope. It was frustrated ; the 
Russian monarch refused to listen to any overtures 
of peace, and the French, who on the 12th of Sep- 
tember had hailed Moscow as the goal of their la- 
bours, quitted it on the 19th of October, to retrace 
their steps over a ravaged country through a nu- 
merous and exasperated onerjiy. 

We must touch very lightly upon the horror^ of the 
retreat, confining ourselves to a brief statement of the 
leading facts, and of the* results of the whole. Famine, 
cold, and the sword combined to punish ^an unjust 
aggression. When the* French left Moscow they 
numbered one hundred and twenty thousand men 
under arms, with an immense train of baggage and 
camp followers : in twenty- six days, from October 19th 
to November 13th, when the Emperor quitted Smo- 
lensk, their organized force was reduced to thirty-six 
thousand men, and they had* lost three hundred 
cannon. Napoleon’s partisans have tried to shelter 
him from blame, by alleging the premature rigour of 
winter as the cause of this wholesale destruction. 
No doubt cold was kho main agent in*it, but the na- 
ture of a Russian winter* was well known, and 
should have been considered in the scheme of the 
campaign; and so far was it from being premature, 
that the frost did not begin till November 7th, only 
three days before the French van and the Emperor 
arrived at Smolensk. Other causes aided to pro- 
duce this result. Napoleon intended to return to 
the above-named town by the unwasted route of 

y 3 
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Kaiouga and Medyn, but the Russian army barred 
his way, and, after an obstinate contest*, turned him 
back on the ravaged country through which he 
had already passed. Here neither food, shelter, 
nor clothing coul(| be procured, and thousands 
fell victims rather to the want of all appliances 
to bear it, than to the* intolerable severity of the 
winter itself. Numbers fell in battle, or were inter- 
cepted and slain, or made prisoners by the ever active 
hostility of the Cossacks who hovered round their 
march : still the loss sustained in warfare was small 
in compsyison to that which resulted from the com- 
bined operation of hunger and cold. The appear- 
ance of this new enemy, ajyl its effects, moral and 
physical, are powerfully, though rather theatrically, 
described by the Comte de Segur, himself a sharer 
in the miseries which he describes. 

“ On the 6th of November the sky declared itself. 
Its azure* disappeared. The army marched en- 
veloped in told vapours, which soon thickened into 
a vast cloud, and descended in large flakes of snow 
upon us. It seemed as if the sky were coming down, 
and uniting with this hostile land and people to 
complete our ruin. All things are indistinguishable ; 
while the soldier strKggles to force his way through 
the drifting whirlwind, the driven snow fills up all 
hollows, and its surface conceals unknown depths 
which yawn*under our feet. The men are swallowed 
by them, and 4he weakest, resigning themselves to 
fate, there find a grave t Those who follow turn 
aside, but the storm dashes in their faces the snow 
from heaven and the drift from the earth, and seems 
to oppose itself rancorously to their march. The 
Russian winter under this new form attacks them 

* It is curious that Kutn and Napoleon were actually retreat- 
ing from Malo-Yaroushi.itcb, the scene of the battle, at the same 
moment; the one fearing another attack, the other despairing of 
success in forcing the position. 
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from all sides ; it pierces their thin dress and torn 
shoes. Their wet clothes freeze on them, a sharp 
and strong wind impedes their breath, which at the 
instant of expiratipn forms round the mouth icicles 
depending from the beard. The wretches, shivering, 
still drag themselves on, till th4 snow which clogs 
their feet, or some chance obstacle, causes them to 
stumble and fall. Then! they groan in vain : the 
snow soon covers them ; slight elevations alone dis- 
tinguish them : behold their graves ! Everywhere 
the road is strewn with these undulations like a 
burial-ground : the most fearless, the most unfeeling 
are moved, and turn aside their eyes as they pass in 
haste. But before, around, everything is snow — the 
sight is lost in this immense And sad uniformity ; the 
imagination is astounded : it is like a huge winding- 
sheet, with which nature envelopes the army. The 
only objects which appear from out it, are sombre 
pines, trees of the tombs^with their funereal verdure; 
and the gigantic fixedness of their black trunks, and 
their deep gloom, completes this desolate aspect of a 
general mourning, and of an army dying amid the 
decease of nature. * * * Then comes the night, a 
night of sixteen hours! But on that snow which 
covers all things, one knows not where to stop, where 
to rest, where to find roots for food, or dry wood for 
firing. However, fatigue, darkness, and repeated 
orders stop those whom their own physical and moral 
force, and the efforts of their officer^ have retained 
together. They seek to establish themselves; but 
the ever active storm scatters the first preparations for 
a bivouac. The pines, laden with hoar frost, resist 
the flames ; and the snow upon them, mixed with that 
which falls continually from the sky, and that lying 
on the earth, which melts with the efforts of the sol- 
dier and the first effect of the fires, extinguishes those 
fires and the strength and courage of the men. 
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“ When the flame at length is raised, officers ahd 
soldiers prepare around it their sad meal, composed 
of lean and bloody fragments of flesh, torn from worn- 
out horses, and, for a very few, some spoonfuls of 
rye flour diluted with snow-water. The next day 
soldiers, laid stone-dead in circles, mark the bivouacs, 
and the ground about them is strewed with the bodies 
of many thousand horses. 

“ From this day, men began to reckon less upon 
each dther. In this army, lively, susceptible of all 
impressions, and inclined to speculate from its ad- 
vanced civilization, disorder soon gained footing, dis- 
couragement and insubordination spread rapidly, the 
imagination wandering without bounds in evil as well 
as good* Henceforward at every bivouac, at every 
difficult passage, some portion of the yet organized 
troops detached itself, and fell into disorder. Yet 
there were some who resisted this mighty contagion : 
they were file officers, subalterns, and seasoned sol- 
diers. These were extraordinary men ; they encou- 
raged themselves by repeating the name of Smolensk, 
which they felt they were approaching, and where 
everything had been promised to them. 

“ Thus since this deluge of snow, and the re- 
doubled cold which it announced, all, officers and 
sbldiers alike, preserved or lost their strength of 
mind, according to their age, their character, and 
temperament? He of our chiefs, whom till then we 
had seen the stiictest in maintaining discipline, now 
found himself no longer. in his element. Thrown 
out of all his fixed ideas jof regularity and method he 
was reduced to despair by so universal a disorder, 
and judging sooner than others that all was lost, he 
felt himself ready to abandon all.*” 

The army quitted Smolensk in four divisions : 
that under the comu.and of the Emperor, Which led 
* Segur, ix. 11. 
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the way, marched on the 1 4th November. Ney, who 
throughout .this long retreat brought up the rear, 
who distinguished himself amid its horrors by in- 
domitable courage’and constancy, and was hailed by 
the general voice as the hero of £he army, remained 
behind until the 17th. On the 20th all were once 
more united at Oreza, niter seven days of almost 
continued fighting, in which nothing but the slug- 
gishness of the Russian general saved the French 
from destruction, and Napoleon from captivity or 
death. Opposed witli fifteen thousand men, half 
starved and half armed, to a force treble that number, 
and in good condition, the Russians must have over- 
thrown him by mere physical force, had they ven- 
tured upon a vigorous attack ; but even in Ifis dis- 
tresses the presence of Napoleon inspired awe. At 
no time do the brilliant qualities of the French 
troops appear more conspicuous than in this disas- 
trous ‘ yetreat : headed on all sides, inclpsed by an 
overwhelming force, every general outmanoeuvred or 
cut his way through the enemy *, fortunate if it cost 
him but half of his corps to preserve the remainder 
from the disgrace of surrender. Between Smolensk 
and Oreza, the army was still further reduced to 
twelve thousand men, who still preserved thair arm% 
and their discipline, encumbered with thirty thousand 
stragglers, who grievously increased its, wants and 
its embarrassments, without adding a single bayonet 
to its strength. * * 

Hitherto its ‘-retreat had been unopposed, the 
Russian army having been unwilling or unable. to 
head the French and compel them to force a pas- 
sage by the sword ; and being in possession of Areza, 

* During the whole retreat only one corps grounded arms to 
the enemy, and that not until it vas surrounded and cut off 
from the main army, and reduced to extremity. This occurred 
just before the passage of the Bere^na. 
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it passed the river Dnieper at that town without 
opposition. But Admiral TchitchagofF, the general in 
command of the Moldavian army, which was opposed 
to the Austrians on the south-eastern end of the 
French base of operation, finding them slack and un- 
enterprising in the cause^of an ally, or master rather, 
to whom in truth they owed little good will, left 
merely a division in the duchy of Warsaw to observe 
theiiynovements, and himself marched upon Minsk 
and BorizolF, to cut off Napoleon’s retreat. At the 
latter town there was a bridge over the Beresina, the 
place itself being on the eastern bank, and on the 
possession of the town and command of the bridge 
depended the means of.eroSking that river. Tchitcha- 
gotf h*owever, owing to some mistake of the French 
general opposed to him, hajl taken that town, and 
though afterwards expelled, Jiad made the bridge 
impassable in his retreat. t It was necessary, there- 
fore, to seek a passage elsewhere, and a place above 
BorizolF, called Studzianka, was selected, where the 
river was only fifty-five fathoms across. The chance 
seemed desperate, for the opposite heights were oc- 
cupied by six thousand Russians, and bridges were 
to be built, and the army was to defile aross them 
♦under their fire; W, desperate as it was, this 
seemed their only hope, and Napoleon quitting the 
highway, plunged into the thick pine woods which 
border the Beresina, to conceal his march. • The joy 
of the army may well be imagined, when, in tfa- 
versing these forests, they met the division of Victor, 
of fifty thousand men', in good order, which had 
been employed in checking Wittgenstein upon the 
western flank. “They were ignorant of our dis- 
asters, which had been carefully hidden even from 
their chiefs. So t' ■>. when, instead of a grand vic- 
torious column reiurning from Moscow, they saw 
behind Napoleon nothing but a train of squalid 
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spectres, covered with rags, with women’s pelisses, 
pieces of carpet, or squalid cloaks, scorched red, and 
burnt into holes by the fires, their feet wrapped up in 
tatters of all sorts, they stopped in terror. They saw 
with affright these poor fleshless soldiers file past, 
with faces like the grave, bristled with ghastly beards, 
without arms, without shar/ie, marching in disorder 
with downcast heads, eyes fixed on the earth, and 
silent like a troop of captives *J’ So contagious was 
this spectacle, that on the first day two corps o? Vic- 
tor’s army fell into the same state of disorganization. 

Among other attempts to deceive TchjtchagofF, 
and make him believe that a passage would be at- 
tempted elsewhere, some, Jews had been interrogated 
concerning the passes of the fiver ; and to secure the 
breach of their faith, they had been sworn to meet 
the army on the Beresifia, below Borizoff, with intel- 
ligence of the enemy^. The stratagem succeeded ; 
they carried a false report* to the Admiral, ahd he and 
Napoleon turned their backs on each <other : and 
while the latter marched up the river to Studzianka, 
the former marched down it to a ford at Oukoholda. 
All night the French laboured to construct a bridge, 
expecting momentarily the first salvo ot the Russian 
artillery. Napoleon passed a Testless and agitated 
night in a chateau near the river, continually repair* 
ing to the spot on which his last hope ot escape 
rested. At morning, when all were prepared for a 
desperate and almost hopeless struggle, they were 
equally astonished and delighted to see the Russian 
watch-fires abandoned and the opposing force in full 
retreat. Napoleon would scarce believe the tidings, 
and when at last convinced by the evidence of his 
own eyes, he cried in transport, 41 Then I have out- 
witted the Admiral t-” 

That day, November 26th, two bridges were com- 
* Segur, xi. 3. * f *hld. xi. 5. 
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pleted, and the opposite bink was occupied by Ney. 
Two dajs and two nights elapsed before the Rus- 
sians came up, but this valuable respite was lost, 
owing to the breaking of the bridge for artillery, 
and the insubordination of the stragglers, which ren- 
dered it impossible to force them across. On the 
night of the 26th they 'were dispersed among the 
neighbouring villages ; on the 27th men, horses, and 
carriages rushed in an overwhelming mass, and 
chokAl the narrow entrance of the bridges: all efforts 
to restore order were fruitless, and it was necessary 
to employ force to clear a passage for the Emperor. 
A corps of grenadiers of the guard declined from 
mere pity to open for thgrnselves a way through 
Hhese wretches. On the approach of night another 
simultaneous movement drove them all to seek shel- 
ter in the village of Studziankd, which was torn down 
to furnish materials for fires, frbm which they could 
not be moved ; and thus anbthcr night was lost. 

On the 28th, while TchitchagotF on the right bank 
in vain endavoured to drive Ney back upon the 
bridges, Wittgenstein, with vastly superior forces, 
attacked Victor, who still remained on the left bank 
with 6,000 men to cover the retreat of his unhappy 
comrades. The first thunder of the artillery drove 
this confused mass pell-mell from their bivouacs to the 
bridge, and the first Russian bullet which fell among 
them seemed the signal of distraction and despair. 
The horrors of the scene whicU ensued are almost 
too great for description. The more desperate 
forced a way sword in hand through the crowd; 
others, prompted by a horrible avarice, crushed their 
fellow creatures under their carriage wheels, rather 
than abandon the booty hitherto preserved with such 
labour; while those ’'ho felt themselves unequal to 
the struggle, sat ..part in silence, their eyes fixed 
on the snow which was soon to be their tomb. Once 
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driven from the direct passage, men struggled in 
vain to climb the sides of the bridge ; they were 
mercilessly forced back into the river: even women, 
their infants in thfcir arms, shared this fate. 

In the midst of this disorder thg bridge for artillery 
broke, and all upon it hurried on by the press, were 
ingulphed in the stream. t *rhe shriek of the perish- 
ing multitude rose high above the storm and the 
battle : a witness of the scene declared that for ^ceks 
that horrible sound never quitted his ears. Arlillery 
and waggons then poured to the other bridge, and on 
the steep and icy bank whole ranks were jwostrated 
under their wheels, or crushed between their un- 
manageable weights. The jioisc of the storm, the 
roaring of cannon, the combined whistling # of the 
wind and bullets, the bursting of shells, the cries, 
the groans, the fearfuf imprecations of the crowd, 
united in as horrible a concert as ever was .presented 
to human ears. At nine at night Victor, who till 
then had kept Wittgenstein in check, commenced his 
retreat, and opened a dreadful passage through the 
wretches whom he had hitherto defended, A rear 
guard was still left, and the bridges were allowed 
to stand that night, but in vain ; men seemed to lose 
their reason with their discipline* and to be 4JU*pifie(^ 
by the horrors of their situation. The baggage and 
plunder to which they clung so obstinately was 
burnt: still it was impossible to drive them on. The 
next morning the French set fire to the bridge, and 
numbers lost their lives in a final effort of despair, 
endeavouring to swim the icy river, or to cross upon 
the burning rafters. After the thaw, according to the 
Russian reports, 36,000 bodies were found in the 
Beresina*. 

* To get at, the exact truth is no easy matter, even where the 
means of ascertaining it seem most ample. General Gourgaud, 
who also served in 1812, has published an elaborate criticism of 
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The French having flrccd back and defeated 
TehitchagofF, were now delivered from all immediate 
danger; and Napoleon, who had hitherto refused to 
quit the army, hastened to Paris, where internal 
affairs called for Jiis presence, leaving Murat his 
successor in command. From this time forward the 
Russians, except Plat off pud his Cossacks, desisted 
from the pursuit; but this alleviation of their misfor- 
tunes was fully compensated by other evils. A change 
had already taken place in the weather; the storms 
which had hitherto been experienced were succeeded 
by a still more dreadful calm. Icy needles were 
seen floating in the air; the very birds fell stiff and 
frozen, everything possessing life or motion seemed 
congeflfled by the intensity of cold. 

“In this empire of death we passed on like un 
happy spirits. The dull, uniform sound of our march, 
the crackling of the snow, the low groans of dying 
men, alone broke this* mighty melancholy silence. 
There was no more anger, no more imprecations, 
nothing to indicate a trace of heat; strength scarce 
remained even for prayer, and the majority fell even 
without complaint, whether through weakness or 
resignation, or that men only complain when they 
Jhope move, and believe that they are pitied. 

“ In fact, when for an instant they stopped through 

exhaustion, the winter laid her .icy hand on them, 

and seized them as her prey. Jtwasiu vain then 
< 

« 

the Comte de Segur’sVork, iiy which he maintains that the diffi- 
culties and losses of the passage of the Lfcresina have been exces- 
sively exaggerated. — that the French had 250 guns, which com- 
manded the opposite bank, and 45,000 men under arms, — and 
that of women and children, whom Segur is always fond of in- 
troducing, there were next to none. Throughout the narrative 
we have followed Segues account, as generally considered most 
authoritati\e, though. •• seems fond of writing for effect, and 
his accounts, as far as disparity of numbers in this latter part of 
the retreat is concerned, are' somewhat startling. 
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that, feeling themselves humbed, they arose, and 
speechless, stupified, advanced some paces like auto- 
matons : the blood freezing in their veins checked 
the beating of their hearts, and thence rushed to the 
head; then stricken by death, they staggered like 
drunken men. Real tears of blood dropped from 
their eyes, inflamed by tfje # unvaried glare of snow, 
by want of sleep, and by the smoke of the bivouacs ; 
deep sighs burst from their breasts ; they looked to 
heaven, to us, and to t he earth with a dismayed, 
fixed, and wild eje; it was their last adieu, perhaps 
a reproach to that savage nature which so tormented 
them. Soon they dropped, on their knees first, then 
on their hands ; their heads wandered still some mo- 
ments to right and left; a few sounds of* agony 
escaped from the gasping mouth, which in its turn 
fell 011 the snow, and reddened it with livid blood, 
and their sufferings were over. 

46 Such were the last cfays of the grand army ; its 
last nights were still more dreadful. When surprised 
by the dark at a distance from all dwellings, they 
stopped on the border of some wood ; there they 
lighted fires, before which they spent the night, up- 
right and immoveable as spectres. Unable to get 
enough of heat, they crowded ko close to tJjejj}, that 
their clothes, and even frozen portions of their bodies 
were burnt. Then a horrible pain compelled them 
to enlarge their circle, and on the morrow they en- 
deavoured in vain to rise *’ 9 * 

We trace no further t\)S details of suffering too 
great for human endurance. Sixty thousand men 
are computed to have crossed the Beresina. Loison, 
with 15,000, advanced from Wilua to meet and pro- 
tect them; he lost 12,000 by three days of frost. 
Other reinforcements joined the retreat; yet of this 
total, amounting fully to 80,000 men, there recrossed 
* Segur, book xii. 2, 
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the Niemen but 20,000 stiKgglers, nine cannon, and 
1000 infantry and cavalry under arms, and the merit of 
preserv mg' this remnant belongs to Ney alone. Murat, 
to whom Napoleon at his departure*entrusted the com 
mand-in-chief, and other marshals, had ceased to issue 
oiders, or commanding, had ceased to be obeyed : 
Ney alone retained some, influence and authority. 
Evei last in the letreat, with a l ear-guard sometimes 
of twenty men, he opposed a bold front to his pursuers, 
and pre-eminently merited the title of “ bravest of the 
brave,” when the tried valour of others was changed 
into contusion and despair. 

Scott’s summary of the total loss in the campaign 
runs thus . — «- 

Stam m battle 125,000 

Died hom fatigue, hunger, and} . nnn 
the seventy of the climate . . j ’ 
Pnsojict-s, comprehending 481 

gcneials, 3,000 officers, andi 193,000 
upwauls of 190,000 soldiers. J 

" 400 , 000 — 
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Marathon — Battle of Tonrs— Boema del Cid— Sie^e of Vienna by tho 
Turks in 1683 — Battle of Morgai ten — Battle of Sempath. 

» 

Upon the expulsion of Hippias the directioiToTXthe- 
liian politics passed into the hands of Clcisthenes, soil 
ofMegacles, the head of the A lemaeonidie. tie soon 
found a rival in Isagoras, a man of i#oble extraction, 
whose popularity with the^rich and noble preponde- 
rated over his own ; and being in conseq&ence driven 
to advocate the popular cause, and thus recovering 
the ascendant, he introduced several changes tending 
to make the constitution more democraticul. Isago- 
ras sought to regain his advantage by foreign aid ; 
and at hfe suggestion Cleomenes, one of the kings 
of Sparta, required the expulsion of the Alcrnaionida;, 

z 3 
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as an atonement for ttie sacrilegious murder of Cylon’s 
partisans, in which they nad been the chief Actors. 
Offensive as' such an interference appears, the re- 
ligious feelings of Greece gave weight to the requi- 
sition, ''which was besides backed by the whole power 
of Sparta: and in obedience to it, Cleikthenes and his 
chief supporters Withdraw. Not content with this, 
the Spartan king went with a small force to Athens, 
and proceeded to banish seven hundred families as 
concerned in the sacrilege, to change the forms of 
the constitution, and place all power in the hands of 
Isagoras. and his friends. But he miscalculated the 
forbearance of the Athenians. Fearful as they were of 
a rupture with their powerCvl rival, they flew to arms, 
? and besieged Cleomenes in the citadel. On the third 
day he and his troops surrendered on condition that 
they should be allowed to depart, and Cleisthenes, 
returning^ reassumed the direction of affairs. 

His first object was to*find some assistance in 
the war which appeared inevitable; and as the 
Persian empire was now at its height, he sent am- 
bassadors to Sardis, where the satrap, or governor of 
Lydia resided, to request admission to the Persian 
alliance. The satrap inquired who the Athenians 
were, ( jiud where they lived, ,and then scornfully 
answered, that if they would give earth and water to 
King Darius, in token of subjection, their request 
should be granted ; otherwise they must depart. 
Tl\e ambassadors complied, hut on returning to 
Athens they were strongly censured. This was 
the first public transaction between 'Greece and 
Persia. 

As was expected, the Lacedemonians invaded 
Attica, but the Corinthians refused to support them, 
and this attempt t<. urocure the restoration of Hippias 
failed. Thus batned, they summoned a meeting of 
their allies, at which the, banished chief was invited to 
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be present ; but here again their views jvere frus- 
trated*^ the .agency of trie Corinthians.^ Hippias 
‘returning to' Sigeuiri 1 went- thence to Sardis, with the 
view of persuading the satrap Artaphernes to reduce 
Athens, and replace him in thg monarchy, 'under 
vassalage to the Persian monarch. The Athenians 
on receiving these tidings sdntto request Artaphernes 
not to listen to their banished subjects ; but they 
were met by a peremptory command to receive back 
Hippias as they wished to be sate. From this? time 
they considered themselves openly at war with Persia. 

Under these circumstances, when an insurrection 
broke out among the Asiatic Greeks of Ionia and 
./Eolis, the Athenians readily gave their assistance to 
the revolters. Twenty ships of theirs, with* five of 
the Eretrians, joined the Ionian fleet ; the collective 
force disembarked at Ephesus, marched sixty miles 
into the interior, took’Sardis by surprise and burnt it. 
Returning they were entfrely defeated under the walls 
of Ephesus, and the Athenians then withdrew their 
ships, and took no further part in the war. These 
events took place b. c. 199. , 

After the Ionians were subdued, Darius bent 
himself to revenge the destruction of Sardis upon the 
Athenians and Eretrians. In the year 492^ Mardo- 
nius led an army against them through Macedonia, 
but it suffered such severe losses by land and sea, 
that he returned to winter in Asia, without having 
reached even the borders of Greece. • The following 
year heralds were sent ir\lo Greece to demgnd of 
■^very city earth and water in token of Submission. 
MtHjyobeved, but Lacedaemon and Athens refused, 
and crfleHy threw the heralds at the one place into a 
pit, at the other into a well, bidding them take from 
thence earth, and water. In 490, Darius sent a 
second aWnarnent under command of Datis and 
Artaphernes. They crossed .the iEgean sea, to avoid 
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the tedious march throiwh Macedonia, landed in 
Euboea, reduced and enslaved the Ere triads* and 
thence under the guidance of Hippias sailed to Mara- 
thon, on the north-east «coast of Attica. 

Athens was fortunate in numbering among her 
citizens, at this critical period, men able, in the proud 
boast of Themistocles, to'make a great city of a small 
one. In the time of Pisistratus, the Dolonci, a tribe 
of Thracians who lived in the Thracian Chersonese, 
beiiinf" pressed in war by the Apsinthii, sent to the 
Delphic oracle to request advice. They were directed 
to invite Jiim who should first admit them to his hos- 
pitality, to become the founder of a colony in their 
country. Departing, they, passed through Phocis 
and B*i'otia without being offered entertainment by 
any person ; then entering Attica, they passed the 
house of Miltiades, son of Cypselus, an Athenian of 
the noblest extraction, being* descended from the 
heroes /Eacus, and the Safaminian Ajax, whose son 
Philious, became an Athenian citizen, and founded 
the family of which we speak. Miltiades was sit- 
ting in his porch, and observing persons in a foreigu 
dress pass by, bearing lances in their hands, a prac- 
tice long disused by the Athenians, he called to them, 
and pftj'red them refreshment and rest. Upon this 
they explained the object of their mission, and in- 
treated him to comply with the god’s directions. 
Miltiades, discontented with the superiority assumed 
by Pisistratus," was well inclined to accede to their 
request. He went immediately to Delphi to obtain 
further directions fromHhe oracle, and was deter- 
mined by the answer he received to remove to the 
Chersonese, whither he conducted as many of Ids 
fellow-citizens as chose to follow him, and oij. his 
arrival was made yrant of the Chersonese by the 
Thracians*. 

* This expression of Herodotus, that the Thraciaus themselves 
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Miltiades died childless.'Jand was succeeded by his 
nephew, Stesagoras, son of Cimon, who also died 
childless, being murdered after a short residence in 
the country ; and dn this H iflpias and Hipparchus, 
who then bore rule in Athens, and whose policy 
was to encourage monarchical, or as the Greeks 
would have called it, tyravjiical government in every 
country connected with Attica, sent out Miltiades, 
son of Cimon, and brother to the deceased, to assume 
his authority. Upon his arrival Miltiades confined 
himself to the house, as if to shew respect for his 
brother’s memory ; the chief men of the country col- 
lected from all the towns of the Chersonese to honour 
him by sharing in his isourning, and were thrown 
into prison. He married llegesipyle, daughter of 
Olorus, king of Thracej probably to strengthen him- 
self by an alliance with that powerful neighbour, and 
took 500 mercenaries *into pay. Thus, at Athens, in 
the Chersonese, and a£ Florence, that authority 
which originally was the free gift of the people, was 
changed in the second or third generation into an 
arbitrary government maintained by force ; and 
hence all elective governments may draw a warning, 
not to suffer two members of the same family to be 
placed in succession at the head *of the state* Jv'srevej 
great their merits. ' * 

Miltiades assumed the Sovereignty, b.c. 515. 
^Darius invaded Scythia, b.c. 507 or 508, and he, 
like many other Greeks, followed in ffoat monarch’s 
train by compulsion. In roveuge for ths$ invasion, 
according to Herodotus, and perhaps in consequence 
of the anger expressed by them against the lonians 
for not breaking the bridge over the Ister, the Scy- 

made* Miltiades tyrant (xqntmtravrq rugetmv), illustrates the 
meaning of t^e word: they invested him, not' with the power of 
oppressing them at pleasure, but with a form of authority for 
which the Grecian constitutions offered no precedent. • 
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tliians overran the Chersofcese, and obliged Miltiades 
to fly ; but he was recalled by bis Thracian subjects, 
a circumstance creditable to his conduct as a ruler, 
however questionable ^he means? by which he ob- 
tained his authority. Meanwhile, between the years 
500 and 493, the Asiatic Greeks, supported by the 
islanders, had rebelled V^om Darius and had been 
subdued, and the Persian fleet, after reducing the 
islands Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, sailed tor the 
Hellespont, and laid waste the Grecian cities on the 
European shore. Miltiades, whether he had been 
concerned in the revolt, or feared that the king 
might owe him no gratitude for having advised the 
destruction of the bridge »over the ister, waited no 
longef than till the Persian fleet reached Tenedos, and 
then filled five triremes with his effects, and returned 
to Athens. He was closely pursued, and one of the 
ships on, board of which his son had embarked was 
taken : the youth was taken as a valuable prize to 
Darius, who treated him with great humanity, and 
gave him an estate and wife. Miltiades and the 
others reached Athens and found there a new dan- 
ger. He was prosecuted for the very indefinite 
crime of “ tyrannising in the Chersonese,” but ob- 
jtaincd*, n n acquittal,' and rose into favour with the 
people, for he was elected one of the strategi or 
board of generals. Aristides was among his col- 
leagues. 

When the* Athenians heard that the Persians 
were come they marched to Marathon ; but before 
quitting the city they Sent to Sparta a citizen named 
Phidippides, who was a running messenger by trade. 
And he on his return related that as he crossed 
the Parthenian mountain, which is above Tegea, 
the god Pan call- ’ to him by name, and bade huu 
tell the Athenians, that in neglectiug his worship 
they neglected a deity well disposed towards them. 
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who had often done them ’lervice, and would again. 
After the victory the Athenians, believing this to be 
true, dedicated to Pan a temple in the Acropolis, and 
instituted yearly sacrifices in his honour. 

The many marvellous stories related by Herodotus 
ha\e thrown considerable discredit both upon his 
veracity and his judgment : bf late his value has been 
very generally recognised. There can be no doubt 
but that in giving this relation he strictly discharged 
his duty as a historian. The fact of a temple being 
dedicated proves the tale to have been generally 
credited, and not of his making. It was his*business 
not to pass it over in silence ; and even if he had 
been sceptical, his object in writing was not to 
amend the national religion. We must suppose it 
therefore to have been devised either by Phidippides 
himself, or, which is more likely, by the Athenian 
leaders, to encourage the people to their unequal con- 
test. Several similar stfiries of preternatural assis- 
tance promised and bestowed, are current in Spanish 
history. “ Now it came to pass, that while King 
Don Ferrando lay before Coimbra there came a 
pilgrim from the land of Greece on pilgrimage 
to Santiago: his name was Estiano, and he was 
a bishop. And as he was paying in thg .church 
he heard certain of the townsmen, and of the pi£ 
grims, saying that Santiago was wont to appear 
in battle like a knight, in aid of the Christians. 
And when he heard, this it nothing pltased him, and 
he said unto them, * Friends, call him not a knight, 
but rather a fisherman.’ Upon this it pleased God 
that he should fall asleep, and in his sleep Santiago 
appeared to him with a good and cheerful coun- 
tenance, holding in his hand a bupch of keys, and 
said unto him, ‘ Thou thinkest it a fable that they 
should call me a knight, and sayest that I am not 
So : for this reason am I come unto thee that thou 
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mayest never more doufet my knighthood: for a 
knight of Jesus Christ ram, and a helper of the 
Christians against the Moors.’ While he was thus 
saying, a horse was brought him,* the which was ex- 
ceeding white, and the Apostle Santiago mounted 
upon it, being welt clad in bright and fair armour, 
after the maimer of a* knight. And fie said to 
Estiano, * I go to help King Don Ferrando, who has 
lain these seven months before Coimbra, and to- 
morrow with these keys which thou seest, I will open 
the gates of the city unto him at the hour of 
tierce, ajul deliver it into his hand/ Having said 
this, he departed. And the bishop, when he awoke 
in the morning, called together the clergy and people 
of Corfipostella, and tolcl then what he had seen and 
heard. And as he said, even so did it come to pass; 
for tidings came on that day, and on the hour of 
tierce, the gates of the city had* been opened 

Patron saints soon succeeded to patron deities. 
It is said that the statue of Jupiter, which of old 
presided in the capitol over the Homan world, is 
now doing duty as St. Peter in the metropolitan 
church of Rome. If this be true, it is a cutting 
satire on the facility with which the passions, the 
supe rstiti ons, and eten the rites of Paganism were 
carried into Christianity by imperfect converts, and 
confirmed by a corrupted and avaricious priesthood. 

While the Athenians were stationed near Mara- 
thon, the Plateaus marched to their aid with the 
whole force of their state*, The connexion of Plataea 
with Athens lasted so long, and was maintained 
with such consistency and good faith, no very com- 
mon distinction in the politics of Greece, that it is 
worth while to trace its origin and progress. Pla- 
taea, a small sta^te * ( Bceotia, was originally a mem- 
ber of a federal union formed by the independent 
* Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid, Book I. iv« 
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cities of that province, ove | which Thebes, the largest 
and most powerful of them? presided. The Thebans, 
however, in every part of their history, seem to have 
been unsatisfied with influence, and to have endea- 
voured to exert direct authority over the weaker 
members of the confederacy. On some such occa- 
sion, Cleomenes, the king* of Sparta, of whom we 
have already made mention, happened to be on the 
spot; and as Lacedaemon was then confessedly the 
first power of Greece, the Platwans naturally applied 
to him for assistance, and oflered, as Herodotus ex- 
presses it, “ to give themselves to the Lacedaemo- 
nians that is to say, to contract that close con- 
nexion with Sparta, and.gwn that sort of allegiance 
to it, by which the weaker spates of Greece gonerally 
connected themselves with some one of the principal 
powers. In later tiirfes this was generally deter- 
mined by the interests of the predominant party in 
the smaller state. If tin! democratical party was* up- 
permost, it probably connected itself with Athens ; 
if the aristocratical, with Sparta. At the earlier 
period in question, however, the pre-eminence of 
Sparta was pretty generally acknowledged, and 
would, perhaps, have been sufficient to determine 
the Plateaus to seek its protection, rather than that 
of any other state, even independently oF tlie" a?- 
cidental presence of Cleomenes. The Lacedauno- 
nians, however, refused to admit them into the 
connexion which tl\ey wished for. *‘We live,” he 
said, “ at a great distance (/’om you, and ours would 
be but a cold sort of assistance, for you might 
be reduced to slavery over and over again before 
any of us even heard of it. We advise you, there- 
fore, to give yourselves to the Athenians, who are 
your neighbours, and besides that are no bad help- 
mates.” The advice was not bad, and may ap- 
pear not unfriendly. Herodotus, however, gives it 

2 A 
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a different construction, |nd one well warranted by 
the general course of Lacedaemonian policy. “ This 
was the advice of the Lacedaemonians ; not so much 
from any good will to the Platmanu, as from the wish 
to bring the Athenians into trouble by placing them 
in collision with tiic Boeotians.” The Platmans, 
however, took the advice,* whatever were the motives 
from which it proceeded. They sent an embassy to 
Athens at the time that the Athenians were cele- 
bratiiftr one of their great public festivals, who took 
their seats as suppliants at the altar, and u gave” 
their stale to the Athenians. The Thebans imme- 
diately marched against Platma, and the Athenians 
to its relief. The Corinthians, however, interfered, 
and, tw the consent of "'both parties, acted as arbi- 
trators between them. In this capacity they traced 
a boundary between the convicting states, and de- 
creed that the Thebans were iuA to interfere with any 
people situated in Boeotia vtho did not choose to be 
members of the Bmotian confederacy. After deli- 
vering this just judgment the Corinthians went away, 
and the Athenians, whose work seemed to be done, 
marched homewards. On their march, however, 
the Boeotians set upon them, and were very rightly 
serv edJ p being defeated in the battle which ensued. 
I’he Athenians considered themselves entitled to 
profit by their victory, and established a boundary 
line more favourable to Plataea than that decreed by 
the Corinthians. These transactions happened in 
the year 519 n. c., twenty-nine years before the pe- 
riod of which wc are treating. The connexion 
which had thus begun by an important service ren- 
dered by Athens to Plataea, appears to have been 
strengthened by other acts of assistance; for Hero- 
dotus tells us that he Athenians had already under- 
gone repeated tons for them. Whatever these had 
been, the Plataeans nobly performed their part of the 
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obligation. On the pres Jut occasion they marched 
to the aid of Athens with their whole force ; we shall 
find them, in the next great war with Persia, serving, 
though an inland*people, with their whole force on 
board the Athenian navy: and, in all the contests 
which continually ravaged ( J reece, Plat.ea, as long 
as it continued a state, faithfully adhered to its an- 
cient protector. At the commencement of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, the Athenians, unable effectually 
to protect so insulated a dependency, removed all 
its inhabitants, excepting a sufficient garrison, to 
Athens. The lojalty of the Plaheans to tlieir alle- 
giance was their destruction. In the third year of 
the war the town was tattei^by the Lacedaemonians, 
those who remained in it put to death, the buildings, 
all except the temples, , levelled with the ground, and 
its lands confiscated by the Theban state. 

The Plataean force Marathon is said to have 
been 1000 men; but there is no certain account of 
the armies. No writer rates the Persians at fewer 
than 100,000 men: the (Jreeks do not seem to have 
had more than 15,000 * heavy-armed troops, and, 
according to the usual proportion, at least as many 
light-armed troops, principally slaves, in attendance 
on the heavy-armed citizens. Herodotua^gl.os^jy) 
calculation of the numbers on either side ; some 
writers rate the Persian force very much above, the 
Athenian very much below those already mentioned; 
but according to every estimate the Persians had a 
very alarming superiority ifi number, and a no less 
formidable advantage in the general terror which the 
wide career of their conquests had produced, to such 
a degree, that, in the forcible expression of Plato, 
“ the minds of all men were enslaved.” It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered that the ten generals were 
divided in opinion, and that while some, Miltiades 
* See Mitford, cfiap, vii. 4. 
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was one of them, were fol battle, others objected to 
it, on the ground that their force was too small. 
The decision finally rested with the poletnarch, Calli- 
machus*, and Miltiades succeeded in convincing 
him of the necessity of fighting, and of fighting at 
once. 

It was the Athenian practice, when a council of 
generals, as in the present instance, was appointed, 
that fach should command for a day in turn. A 
more inconvenient arrangement could not well be 
devised, and it furnishes some proof of the simplicity 
of the nfilitary operations of those times, that it was 
found at all practicable f. On the present occasion, 
however, its ineonveniei)c£ , Was much diminished by 
the conduct of the generals themselves ; for when 
the concurrence of the poleiparch in the opinion of 
Miltiades had determined its adoption, all the gene- 
rals who -had voted for battle gave up their days of 
command to Miltiades. According to Plutarch, 
Aristides was the first to do so, and the account 
agrees well with his disinterested patriotism : its cre- 
dit, however, is impaired by the additional statement 
that all the generals followed his example, for Hero- 
dotus, a much better authority, confines the sacrifice 
to *tfc9se->'Yho had originally wished for an engage- 

* The polemarch was the third in rank of the Archons, and was 
at the head of the military administration. 

t A feeling of dbmocratical equality, .and the fear of making an 
individual too powerful, may probably have led to this division of 
military command at Athens, The absolute equality of the two 
consuls at Rome produced a similar effect when they both were 
present in the same army. The battle of Cannae furnished a me- 
mdtable example of its danger: after continual discord between 
Paulus ASmilius and Varro, the latter took advantage of his day 
of command^to give tl • signal for battle, without even consulting 
his colleague, an old u..d experienced soldier: and the result was 
the delivery of Hannibal from a very critical position by the utter 
destruction of the lloman arrtiy. 
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ment. Miltiades, howevej, although he accepted the 
power yielded to him, waited till his regular turn of 
command came round before he gave the signal for 
battle. 

The scene of action was a narrow plain, bounded 
by the sea eastward and, the hills westward, and 
closed at the northern side by a marsh, on the 
southern by mountains sweeping down to the sea. 
The Athenians were ranged in the order o£ their 
tribes, beginning from the right wing, where Calli- 
machus, the polcinarch, was stationed, a post of ho- 
nour which he held by virtue of his office*! At the 
opposite extremity, at the very end of the left wing-, 
were placed the Plat<ean*f, e<id they did such faithful 
service that it became the usage of the Athenians at 
the great feast and assembly which they held every 
five years, that a herald should make a solemn 
prayer “ for all good botfi to the Athenians and Pla- 
taeans.” The great strength of the army was col- 
lected in the two wings. They were necessarily dis- 
tant from each other, that the Persians might not 
outflank them ; and the consequence was that the 
centre of the line, where Themistocles and Aristides, 
according to Plutarch, were stationed, was thinly 
manned, and weaker than any other part (#it. 

Every great undertaking was preceded, among 
the Greeks, by sacrifice, less from a feeling of re- 
ligious obligation than for the augurieg to be deduced 

from the inspection 6f the victims. These were pro- 

« 

* In earlier times this had been the post of the king, (Eurip. 
Suppl. 657,) and the poiemarch, who succeeded in great measure 
to his military station, retained it. In the same manner, the se- 
cond archon, who succeeded to the priestly functions of the 
king, retained the name of king, ; and a similar instance 

is found in Roman history, where the title of king, rex, after it 
had become odious in political matters, was retained by the piiest 
appointed to perform tho^c sacred rites which the kings them- 
selves had formerly performed. 
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nounced favourable, and t|ie Athenians were imme- 
diately let loose, and charged the enemy Running. 
The distance between the two armies was not less 
than eight stadii (about a mile). 'I'he Persians there- 
fore prepared to receive the attack, and ^expected an 
easy victory ; “ for they thought it madness in them, 
and madttess of the most deadly kind, thus to charge, 
few as they were, and those few without cavalry or 
archejy two* descriptions df fdrce in which they 
were themselves strongest, and to which, after their 
long course of success, they naturally attributed pe- 
culiar importance. “ But when the Athenians came 
to close quarters with the barbarians, they fought 
right worthily of notice* jFor they were the first of 
all the Greeks, as far as we know, who ran to charge 
the enemy, and they were the first who stood firm 
when they saw the Median dre?s, and the men who 
wore it ; ifor until then it wjas a terror to the Greeks 
even to hear the name of the Medians.” The battle 
lasted long, and with various fortune. The best 
troops of the enemy, the Persians themselves, and 
the Sacae*, were opposed to the weak centre of the 
Athenians, which they broke, and pursued the flyers 
into the inland couqtry. On each wing, however, 
tfc" -Adlerian s and Plataeans were victorious ; and 
instead of pursuing the enemies to whom they had 
been opposed, they united, set upon the body who, 
having broken t their centre, were now separated from 
the rest of the Persian army* ajid routed them. 
They then pursued the * defeated forces with great 
slaughter to the sea, where they took to their ships. 
Ttje conquerors rushed to seize them, and captured 
seven after a severe struggle, in which was slain 
Cynaegefrus, brod>*T of the poet TEschylus, and of 
Ameiuias,'whom we shall find acquiring high dis- 

* A Scythian tribe dwelling at the foot of Mount Iinaus, on 
the confines of Thibet. 
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tinction at the battle of /jSalamis. His right hand 
was severed by the blow of a battle-axe as he grasped 
the upper part of a vessel’s stern*, and endeavoured 
to detain it ; a inode of capture which may furnish 
some notion of the hind of shipping in use at that 
time. The anecdote is not striking enough for 
Justin and other compilers, who add, that when his 
right hand was struck off, he renewed the grasp 
with his left, and losing that also, seized the ship 
with his teeth, and hung upon it to his last iSreath. 
The whole Athenian loss is said to have been 192 
killed, but among these were Callimachus *the pole- 
march, Stesileos one of the generals, and many other 
men of name. Of the ihnjia ns there fell about six 
thousand i’our hundred f. The remainder 'got on 
board their vessels, jind endeavoured to surprise 
Athens by sailing rpund Cape Sunium. The vigi- 
lance of the Athenians^ however, prevented them : 
they returned to their capital by a forced march, 
and when the barbarians were in the offing, they 
found the victorious army encamped and ready to 
receive them. This was not the purpose of their ex- 
pedition ; and, after a little hesitation, they set sail 
and returned to A sia. The dead were buried on the 
field of battle : a vast tumulus was raised ov£rJ]ie 
Athenian citizens, and other monuments were erected 
to the Plataeans and the slaves, who on this emergency 
were allowed, contrary to Grecian usage, to serve 
in the heavy-armed foot. The people of Marathon 
worshipped the slain as heroes. Around their tombs, 
says Pausanias, is to be heard throughout the night 

* "A tf\a.t<ru, apparently the ornamental finishing of the st^rn. 

f For the topography of Marathon, the reader may consult 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels, and Colonel Leake’s paper on the Demi of 
Attica, with advantage. The flying Persians appear, to have been 
entangled and stopped by a narrow pass, formed by a precipitous 
hill on one side, and a deep morass on the other. Hence this 
disproportionate slaughter. 
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the neighing of horses anf the noise of combatants. 
They have never indeed 'manifested themselves to 
those who have gone there purposely to see them, 
but such as have passed casually, and in ignorance, 
have met with no token of the anger of the gods *. 

Warfare is so well calculated to develope all the 
energies, and among theyi some of the virtues of 
mankind, that its details frequently excite intense 
interest, even when we see and reprobate most dis- 
tinctly the thousand evils consequent on an appeal 
to arms. There is something spirit-stirring in (he 
narrative* of personal hardihood, which carries us 
along in despite of our sober judgment, and enlists 
our sympathy, often in ppposition to the dictates of 
reasjon'and morality. Few men exist whose blood 
will not beat higher at a well-, devised tale of gallant 
adventure : much more when r the fictions, the ex- 
travagances of romance are realized in history. “ It 
is fearful, it is magnificent, to see how the arm and 
heart of one man may triumph over many.” But 
we can seldom enjoy this pleasure unrestrained by 
some apprehension that we are indulging the imagi- 
nation at the expense of the judgment. It is only in 
cases of clear and unjustifiable oppression, where 
ppwgf ha^been exerted to the utmost to crush right, 
where men careless of death in comparison of op- 
pression, weak in numbers, and confident only in 
the strength of their arms and the goodness of their 
cause, have met and overthrown the numerous forces 
of their enemy, that we can fully sympathize with 
the victor’s triumph. These conditions were fulfilled 
at Marathon. The Persian was the aggressor : he 
had interfered with the domestic government of the 
Athenians by cndeavburing to force upon them a 
prince whom the- nad rejected ; he followed up his 
mandate to restore Hippias by sending into their 
* Lib. i. 32. Hefod. Lib. vi, c. 105, 120, 
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territory an apparently overwhelming force. A short- 
sighted policy would havfc counselled submission : 
but it never was the interest of a small state to yield 
tamely to a powerful enemy. Resistance, even if 
unsuccessful, will cause it to be feared: a prompt 
submission delivers it over to be tfampled upon. The 
Athenians met their enemy* fearlessly, and beat him 
thoroughly, and they were rewarded for it by ob- 
taining an eminence in war, in literature, in art, and 
in glory, unequalled and incomparable, considering 
their population and extent of land. Those more 
especially who fought and fell in this battle, have 
their reward in the deathless lame which waits upon 
their victory. It would .be needless and endless to 
dwell on the testimonies to their deserving* which 
later ages have produced. We shall therefore merely 
refer to the period of Athenian grandeur, to observe, 
that it was from the Persian wars, and ^specially 
from Marathon, the bat'tle which first shewed the 
Persians not invincible, that the vain bu], high-spirited 
Athenians drew their most cherished recollections, 
their orators the themes of panegyric most grateful 
to the national pride of the assembled people. 

In time of war it was customary to solemnize, 
every winter, a public funeral lit Athens, jn honour 
of those who had fallen in the preceding campaign. 
The manner of the ceremony. was this: — “ Having 
set up a tent, they put into it the bones of the dead 
three days before the funeral, and evt'ry one bringeth 
whatsoever offerings he thiuks good, in honour of his 
own relations. When the day comes of carrying 
them to their burial, certain cypress coffins are carried 
along in carts, for every tribe one, in which are*the 
bones of the men of every tribe by themselves. There 
is likewise borne an empty hearse covered over, for 
such as appear not, nor were found among the rest, 
when they were taken up. .The funeral is accompa- 
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liied by any that will, whether citizen or stranger ; 
and the women of their kindred are also by at the 
burial, lamenting and mourning. They then put 
them into a public monument, which staudeth in the 
fairest suburb of the city (in which place they have 
ever interred all thi't died in the wars, except those 
that were slain in the fitlljls of Marathon, who, be- 
cause their virtue was thought extraordinary, were 
therefore buried on the spot), and when the earth is 
throwVi over them, some one, thought to exceed the 
rest in virtue, wisdom, and dignity, chosen by the 
city, maketh an oration, wherein he givetli them such 
praises as are fit ; which done, the company de- 
part*.” Two specimens »£ this style of oratory, by 
two of*the first names in Grecian literature, remain: 
the celebrated speech, written by Thucydides, in the 
name of Pericles, and one ascribed to Socrates by 
Plato. The reader will not be displeased to see in 
what terms the Athenian philosopher speaks of his 
countrymen’s.dceds in the Persian war. 

“ Our fathers, and the fathers of these men de- 
ceased, and they themselves, being honourably born, 
and nurtured in all freedom, have individually and as 
a people done many noble deeds in sight of all men, 
cgnsgiving that in tile cause of freedom it was their 
duty to fight with Greeks in behalf of Greeks, and 
with barbarians in behalf of the whole Grecian race. 
The time would fail me to relate as the subject merits, 
how they repelled Eumolpus, and the Amazons, and 
other invaders earlier than those, and how they sup- 
ported the Argives against the Thebans, and the 
Heraclidae against the Argives ; and the poets who 
have hymned their valour in verse, have already 
made it known to all men. Were I then to attempt 
to set forth the s-vuc things in prose, I should but 
prove my own inferiority. I will therefore pass these 
* Thucyd.ii.34. 
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matters, for they already, have their due. Those 
deeds on which, worthy as they are, no poet has yet 
founded a worthy name, those yet uncelebrated, are 
the theme on whicll it befits me to dwell, praising them 
myself, and wooing others to weave them into songs 
and other poetry, in a manner lidViourable to the men 
who acted them. First Iji'en of the things which I 
refer to, the children of this land, our ancestors, 
checked the Persian, when, at the head of Asia, he 
was in the act of enslaving Furope: wherefore it 
is just and fit that we should call them first to mind, 
and celebrate. their valour. He, however, who would 
praise it fitly, miM carry back his mind to that time 
when all Asia bowed before the third of the Persian 
kings : the first of whom, Cyrus, having liberated the 
Persians, his countrymen, by his own high spirit, 
enslaved their masters, the Medes, and ruled the rest 
of Asia as far as Egypt. His son, Cambyses, reduced 
such parts of Egypt and of Libya as were accessible ; 
and the third, Darius, by land extended the boundary 
of his empire to Scjthia, and with his fleet com- 
manded both the sea and the islands, so that no man 
deemed himself equal to contend with him. The 
very minds of all men were enslaved, so many, so 
great, and so warlike nations ha‘d the Persian epipije 
subdued. 

“ Darius accusing us and the Eretrians of the 
attack on Sardis, on that pretext sent five hundred 
thousand men in long ships and transports, and 
three hundred long ships, .and ordered Datis, their 
general, as he would save his head, to bring the 
Athenians and Eretrians back with him. Datis 
sailed to Eretria, against men reputed then among the 
most warlike of the Greeks, ntit few in number, and 
overcame them in three days, and carefully searched 
their whole land, that none should escape. His sol- 
diers marched to the boundary of the country ; they 
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formed a line along; it from sea to sea; they joined 
hands, and thus passed over the whole of it, that they 
might tell the king that none had escaped v '. With the 
same design they sailed from Krctfia to Marathon, as 
to a ready prey, thinking to carry olf the Athenians 
enyoked with the l?retrians in the same fated evils. 
These things then being*jn part accomplished, and 
the rest in progress, no Greek succoured the Ere- 
trians^ none but the Lacedtenionians marched to 
Athens, and they arrived not till the day after the 
battle. The rest, stupified with alarm, remained at 
home, content with present safety. By this a man 
may appreciate the courage of those who met the 
power of the barbarians at^Vl amt lion, and chastised 
the insolent presumption of all Asia, and there first 
erected trophies over the barbarians ; becoming thus 
examples and masters to pro\e the might of Persia not 
invincible, and shew that all muftitudc and riches yield 
to valour. I say then that those men were the 
fathers not only of our bodies, but of our freedom, and 
the freedom of all on this mainland; for, by looking 
to that action, the Greeks took courage to venture 
other battles for safety, becoming pupils of the 
men of Marathon. The first prize of valour, then, 
vrejnust* bestow oh them: the second on those 
who fought at Arternisium, and round the Isle of 
Salamist.” 

The battle of Marathon marks an important crisis 
in the history 6f Greece, and of the civilized world. 
The later contests of the Persian war at Thermopylae 
and Salamis and Plataea, important as they wtere, 
were not played for so deep a stake ; for the chief of 
the Grecian nations were then pledged to the war, 
and were besides encouraged by knowing the Persian 

* Euboea is long unJ very narrow, especially in the southern 
part, where Eretria was. 

+ Plato, Menexenus, §8,«9, 10. 
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power not insuperable. The panegyric of Plato is 
not overcharged. We h me given the frank con- 
fession of Herodotus, that up to that time the very 
name of the MedeS was a terror to the Greeks; and 
if the Athenians had yielded to this panic, or had 
been defeated, European as welf as Asiatic Greece 
would probably have become! a province of'the Persian 
empire. The contest, therefore, was that of liberty 
against despotism; of mental activity against the 
unimproving and unreflecting apathy in which the 
greatest part of Asia has slept, f rom the commence- 
ment of history ; and a more important object has 
never been at hazard, unless where the cause of re- 
ligion has depended on a’frappeal to arms. 

Christianity is now so closely connected w?lh the 
idea of superiority in knowledge, wealth, and war, that 
many readers may be surprised to hear of its having 
been seriously endangered by an external ene/ny, since 
its first triumph and establishment. To our ancestors, 
however, the unparalleled rapidity and success with 
which the followers of Mahomet extended their re- 
ligion and their empire, was a subject of serious and 
just alarm. Within fifty years of the prophet’s ex- 
pulsion from Mecca Constantinople itself, the me- 
tropolis of the Christian world, Nvas besieged by the 
Caliph, the successor to his temporal authority 
within an hundred years the Saracenic empire ex- 
tended from the confines of India to the Pyrennees. 
In the year 714, sctvrcely three years* from the iii^t 
invasion of Spain, Musa, the victorious lieutenant of 
the Caliph, prepared to pass that mountain barrier, 
to extinguish the kingdoms of the ‘Franks and 
Lombards, and to preach the doctrines of Ma- 
homet in the church of the Vatican. He proposed 
to conquer the barbarians of Germauy, to follow the 
Danube to the Euxine Sea, to overthrow the Con- 
stautinopolitan empire, and #thu& unite the eastern 

2 B 
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and western dominions of the Saracens. Ilis am- 
bitious progress was cheerfed and himself recalled by 
the jealousy of his master ; but, in the year 731. 
Abderahman resumed the bold projects of his pre- 
decessor. Gascony and Languedoc were already 
subject to the soveibign of Damascus, when, in 732, 
that enterprising soldier* led a vast army to com- 
plete the subjection of France. He had already ad- 
vanced unchecked to the banks of the Loire, when 
Charles Martel, the mayor of the palace, in name 
a household officer, but in authority the sovereign 
of France, collected his forces, and advanced to the 
deliverance of Europe. For six days the armies con- 
fronted each other, making trial of each other’s 
strength in skirmishes: on the seventh, one Saturday 
in the month of October, 732, the final battle, that 
of Tours ¥ , took place which was to decide whether 
Europe should remain Christian, or the Cross sink 
under the Crescent. The fight and active Saracens, 
whose defensive armour was merely a quilted jacket, 
and their weapons arrows and javelins, rushed fiercely 
to the attack ; but they made little impression on 
the solid battalions of the Franks, bristling with 
spear-points, and protected by their close-locked 
shield s. The latter (vere no match for their assailants 
•in agility of manoeuvring, but the weighty arm and 
steady foot made up for this deficiency. The Saracen 
cavalry charged up to their ranks in vain ; they were 
compelled to ‘rein their horses round, and when 
wearied and broken by, their fruitless efforts, the 
Christians advanced and routed them with great 
slaughter. In the heat of the battle, Eudes, Duke of 
Aquitaine, led his troops round upon the enemy’s 
camp, overthrown'. all before him, and contributed 
greatly to the vi «ory by the tumult and confusion 

* This battle is usually so called, though it is said to have been 
fought near Poitiers, The exact locality is by no means certain. 
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thus produced. “ Then was Charles first called by 
the name of Martel ( a son of battle-axe ) ; for as the 
martel crashes iron, steel, and all other metals, even 
so he broke and pounded his enemies and all other 
nations. Great wonder was it that, of all his host, 
he lost in this battle only 15Clb persons*.” Ab- 
derahmau sought in vaiq to rally his troops, and 
fell while fighting \aliantly. Night separated the 
armies, and the Infidels profited by it to retreat, 
leaving their camp, their furniture, and their oooty, 
at the disposal of the victor. Charles did not pursue 
them, from which we may infer that his own Moss was 
severe. This disaster terminated the course of Arab 
conquest. *• 0 

Contemporary authors have preserved scarcely any 
particulars of this battle ; it is not till the close of 
the century that Pqultis Diaconus, the Lombard 
historian, informs us, tjmt 375,000 Saraaens were 
left dead on the field, their whole number being 
estimated by later authors at about 80,000. It is 
singular that, of the Frankish annalists, almost all 
content themselves with the bare statement that, 
in 732, a great battle was fought between the Sa- 
racens and Charles Martel: none pretend to give 
any circumstantial account of an occurrence so gra- 
tifying to national pride. Were our information 
fuller, the method of warfare adopted by the French 
in that age, and the difference between the European 
and Asiatic arms and tactics, would form interesting 
subjects for illustration. One thing we learn — that 
the French fought chiefly on foot, and were inexpert 
in the mounted service, and trusted little to their 
cavalry ; from which it is evident that the usages of 
knighthood had made little progress at this period. 
In the want of this information we give a passage, 
in which the features of Christian and Moorish war- 
* Croniques de St. I/enys, liv.v. 26. 

2b2 
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fare, in a later age, are described with much spirit and 
minuteness by a contemporary author. Though not 
very closely connected with the subject, it is worth 
attention for its poetical merits, aftd is besides some- 
what of a literary curiosity/ being taken from the 
oldest narrative poem, as we believe, preserved in 
any living language, lye speak of the “ Poema 
del Cid,” the history of the celebrated Ruy Diaz 
of Bivar, generally known by the name given to 
him f>y the Moors of Cid, or Lord ; which is thus 
spoken of by Mr. Southey : “ Sanchez is of opinion 
that it nvas composed about the middle of the 
twelfth century, some fifty years after the death of 
the Cid ; there are sjme passages which induce 
me to 4 ' believe it the work of a contemporary. Be 
that as it may, it is unquestionably the oldest poem 
in the Spanish language. In my judgment it 
is as decidedly, and beyond comparison, the 
finest*.” 

The translation here given is placed, without 
the name of the author, in the Appendix to the 
Chronicle of the Cid. “ I have never,” says the 
same high authority, “ seen any other translation 
which so perfectly represented the manner, character, 
and. spirit, of the original.” The subject of the 
passage is briefly this : the Cid being driven into 
banishment by the intrigues of his enemies, is ac- 
companied by several of his friends and followers, 
for whom he undertakes to provide by carrying on 
a predatory warfare against the Moors. In the 
course of their adventures they surprise the castle 
of Alcoar, but are soon after surrounded and be- 
sieged by a superior army. After some difference 
of opinion, the Cid yields to the wishes of his 
followers, and cl icrmines on a sally, which is suc- 
cessful. 

* Preface to the Chronicle of the Cid. 
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(i They fain would sally forth, but he, the noble Cid, 

Accounted it as rashness, and e<Astantly forbid. 

The fourth week was beginning, the third already past, 

The Cid and his companions they are now agreed at last. 
c The water is cut off, the bread is well nigh spent ; 

To allow us to depart by night the Moorstwill not consent. 

To combat with them in the field »ur numbers are but lew, 
Gentlemen, tell me your minds, what do you think to do ?’ 

Minaya Alvar Fanez answered him again : 

* We are come here from fair Castile to live like banished *ien; 
There arc here six hundred of us, besides some nine or ten ; 

It is by fighting with the Moors that wc have earned our bread; 

In the name of God, that made us, let nothing more be said. 

Let us sally forth upon them lv^tlie dawn of day.’ 

The Cid replied, ‘ Minaya, I apprefe of what you say ; % 

You have spoken for the best, ami had done so without doubt/ 
The Moors that were withitf the town they took and turned them 
out, ■» 

That none should know their secret : they laboured all that night; 
They were ready for the combat with the morning light. 

The Cid was in his armour, mounted at their head — 

He spoke aloud among them — you shall hear the words he said: 

6 We all must sally forth ! There can not a man be spared, 

Two footmen only at the gates to close them and keep guard ; 

If we are slain in battle, they will bury us here in peace — 

If we survive and conquer, our riches will increase. # 

And you, Pero Bermuez, the standard you must bear — 

Advance it like a valiant man, comely and fair ; 

But do not venture forward before 1 give command.* 

Bormuez took the standard; he went and kissed his hand. 

The gates were then thrown opei*, and forth at once they rushed; 
^Thotaftn^posts of the Moorish host back to the camp were pushed ; 
The camp was all in tumult, and there was such a thunder 
Of cymbals and of drums, as if earth would cleave in sunder. 
There you might see the Moors arming themselves in haste, 

And the two main battles how they were forming fast; 

Horsemen and footmen mixed, a countless troop and vast. 

• 2 b 3 
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The Moors are moving forward— the battle soon must join : 

* My men, stand here in order, Ringed upon a line : 

Let not a man stir. from his rank before I give the sign !* 

Pero Bermucz heard the word, but he couVl not refrain, 

He held the banner in his hand, he gave his horse the rein ; 
c You see yon foremost squadron there, the thickest of the foes, 
Noble Cid, Go'dbe your aid, % there your banner goes ! 

Let him that serves and honours'll, shew the duty that he owes. 5 
Earnestly the Cid called out, ‘ For heaven’s sake be still ! * 
BermqfZ cried, ‘ I cannot hold,’ so eager was his will. 

He spurred his horse and drove him on amid the Moorish rout, 
They strove to win the banner, and compassed him about : 

Ilad not Iffs armour been so true, he had lost either life or limb, 
The Cid cried out again, € For heaven’s sake succour him! * 

<l Th^ir shields before their ^relfsts, forth at once they go, 

Their lances in the rest, levelled fair and low; 

Their banners and their crests waving in a row, 

Their heads all stooping down toward ^he saddle bow. 

The Cid vvae in the midst, his sliouj was heard afar, 

‘ 1 am Ruy Diaz, the champion of Bivar ; 

Strike among them, gentlemen, for sweet mercies sake! 5 
There where Bermuez fought, amidst the foe they break $ 

Three hundred bannered knights, it was a gallant shew: 

Three hundred Moors they killed, a man with every blow. 

When they wheeled and turned, as many more lay slain, 

You might see them raise their lances, and level them again, 
There you might see the breast-plates, how they were cleft iu 
twain, • 

And many a Moorish shield lie shattered on the plain, 

The pennons that Sverfc white marked wjth a crimson stain, 

The horses running wild whose jiders had been slain. 

The Christians call upon St. James, the Moors upon Mahound, 
There were thirteen hundred of them slain on a little spot of grounu. 
Minaya Alvar Fanez smote with all his might, 

He went as he was wont, and was foremost in the fight. 

There was Galin Garci > >f courage firm and clear, 

Felez Munioz, the Cut s own cousin dear ; 



Antolinez of Burgos, a hardy knight and t }spen, 

Munio Gustioz, his pupil that ha$ been, ' 

The Cid on his gilded saddle above them all was seen. 

There was Martin Munioz, ttyat ruled in Montmayor, 

There were Alvar Ferez, an<^ Alvar Salvador : 

These were the followers of the Cid, witfi many others more, 

In rescue of Bermugz, and the standard that he bore. 

Minaya is dismounted, his courser has been slain, 

He fights upon his feet, and smites with might and main. 

The Cid came in all haste to help him to horse again; • 
lie saw' a Moor well mounted, thereof he was full fain, 

Through the girdle at a stroke he cast him to the plain: 

He called to Minaya Fanez, and reached him out the rein, 

4 Mount and ride, Minaya, you are my right hand, 

We shall have need of you to-c(ay,^hcse Moors will not (Jisband. 1 
Minaya leapt upon the horse, his sword was in his hand, 

Nothing that came near hinucould resist him or withstand ; 

All that falls within his re.^h he dispatches as he goes. 

The Cid rode to King Fariz, n^id struck at him three«blows; 

The third was far the best, it forced the blood to flow, 

The stream ran from his side, and stained his arms below ; 

The King caught round the rein, and turned his back to go, 

The Cid lias won the battle' with that single blow.” 

The battle of Tours delivered Europe from the dread 
of Mahometan invasion from the West, and a few 
Spaniards sheltered in the mountains of Asturias suc- 
ceeded ere long in erecting an independent kingdom, 
and ultimately in wresting the whole Peninsula/rom 
tfie Moors. But the recovery of nyhut had been lost 
in two campaigns occupied t near seven centuries of the 
m os t inveterate and destructive warfare, in which the 
International hatred displayed of old between Greek 
and barbarian was revived, and further embittered by 
religious hatred. “ And what a warfare ! it was to burn 
the standing corn, to root up the vine and the olive, to 
hang the heads of their enemies from the saddle bow, 
and drive mothers and childjen before them with the 
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lance ; to massacre the men of a town in the fury of 
assault ; to select the chitte thai they might be inur - 
dered in cold Wood ; to reserve the women for viola- 
tion, and the children for slavery ) and this warfare 
year after year,, till they rested from mere exhaustion. 
The soldiers of Fimm Gonzalez complained that 
they led a life like devils? j ‘ Our Lord,’ said they, 

' is like Satan, and we are like his servants, whose 
whole delight is in separating soul from body ’ 
Meadwhile the struggle between the Cross and the 
Crescent was proceeding in the East with very dif- 
ferent success, and before, the surrender of Granada, 
the end of Moorish independence in Spain, the Otto- 
man empire was established in the south of Europe, 
and tHe city of Constantine acknowledged the divine 
mission of Mahomet. The Crescent has long been 
waning, never again, as far as human foresight can 
extend, tp refill its horns ; and in the present impo- 
tence of all Mahometan courts, and the apathy of their 
subjects, we seek in vain the resemblance of the 
mighty princes, and the fiery soldiery, whose enthu- 
siasm operated the most sudden and extensive changes 
related in history. Tribe after tribe have swept each 
other from the plains of Asia, and with various suc- 
cess have carried their arms and their religion into 
Europe ; and now the empire founded by the last of 
them in its decrepitude depend* for its existence upon 
its Christian allies. Yet it is not a century and a half 
since the frontier of Germany was the scene of con- 
tinual warfare ; and since.the utmost exertions of the 
warlike inhabitants of Poland and Hungary could 
scarcely restrain the Turks from forcing their wav'* 
into the heart of Europe, or preserve the capital of 
the Western from the fate experienced by the capital 
of the Eastern Empire. Vienna has been twice be- 
sieged by a Turkish army, and even so recently as 
* Introd non »j Chronicle of the Cid. 
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the year 1683, owed her deliverarfce, when aban- 
doned by her sovereign ajjkl in the ettrenrtity of dis- 
tress, to the military talents of Sobieski, King of 
Poland, and the bfavery of his subjects. The cele- 
brated battle fought under the very walls of that capital 
is memorable as having finally delivered Europe from 
all fear of the Mahometan powers, and possesses a 
peculiar interest now that tlic eyes and expectations 
of all men are eagerly fixed upon the efforts of the 
Poles to shake off the ipost unjust tyranny that ever 
was imposed on any nation. Well has Austria dis- 
charged the debt of gratitude which she contracted 
under the walls of Vienna ! 

Encouraged and assist®*! by a revolt in Hungary, 
Kara Mustapha, the Grand Vizir of Turkey* burst 
into that kingdom at^ the head of 200, 0U0 men, 
drove back such troops as the imperial general, the 
Duke of Lorraine, was able to collect, and, crossing 
the Danube, forced his way to Vienna, then suffi- 
ciently ill fortified, and ill prepared for a siege. Leo- 
pold, the reigning emperor of Germany, anticipating 
this storm, had obtained a promise of succours from 
the Diet of the empire, and concluded a subsidiary 
treaty with Sobieski for an army of 46,000 men. But 
the Germans were slow, and btfore they could be 
assembled Vienna was besieged. Leopold quitted 
his capital, and absented himself from the struggle 
to be made in defence of his hereditary dominions. 

Tuln, situated on the Danube, abcAit five leagues 
above Vienna, was appointed as the place of meet- 
insJo frthe armies. Sobieski, pressed to hasten by the 
imperial general, executed a forced march, accom- 
panied only by a body of cavalry, and on his arrival 
had the mortification to find the imperial forces not 
yet arrived. The armies were at length united, but 
not before Vienna was reduced to extremity, and, 
indeed, nothing could have preserved it but the stupid 
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security of the Turkish Vizir, who, with his vast 
numbers, suffered a very inferior force to construct a 
bridge over t£e Danube within five leagues of his 
camp, and delayed to assault a l/reached, half-garri- 
soned, and defenceless town, in hope that it would 
surrender by capitulation, and that its riches would 
thus be preserved entire* for the general instead of 
being placed at the disposal of the soldiery. These 
errors led doubly to his ruin, by at once enraging 
and flispiriting his own soldiers, and by granting op- 
portunity, and a precious delay to the enemy. Still 
the allied troops were separated from Vienna by five 
leagues of mountain road, and though their junction 
was completed on the 7tk of September, it was not 
until the 11th that the difficulties of the march were 
overcome, though it was pressed so eagerly that the 
Germans abandoned their cannon, and the Poles 
alone brought artillery into the field of battle. 

On the 11th they readied the last mountain on 
their route, named the Calcinbourg. There was yet 
time for the Vizir to repair his blunders, by merely 
taking possession of this height and occupying the 
passes, which must have stopped the Christian army 
at least long enough to give time for a final and suc- 
cessful assault. H6 neglected this, and the janissa- 
ries, out of patience at these repeated proofs of inca- 
pacity, exclaimed. Come on, infidels, the very sight of 
your hats will make us fly. 

“ On reachtng this eminence, so fortunately unoc- 
cupied, an hour before night-fall, the Christians saw 
one of the noblest and most terrific exhibi^'cus of 
human power ; a vast plain and the islands in the 
Danube covered with tents, whose splendour sug- 
gested the idea of a festive encampment rather than 
the severity of war; a countless multitude of horses, 
camels, and bull’ l.is ; two hundred thousand com- 
batants in movv neat? swarms of Tartars who ho- 
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vered round the foot of the mountain in their usual 
disorder ; the dreadful fireifbf the besiegers, to which 
ihe besieged replied as warmly as they could ; and a 
mighty city, of which the steeple tops alone were dis- 
tinguishable across the fire and smoke which over- 
hung it. • 

“ The besieged were apprised by signal of the 
coming succour. Men must have suffered all the 
extremities of a long siege, must have seen them- 
selves and their families destined to perish by the 
sword, or live in slavery in a heathen land, to ap- 
preciate the joy which Vienna felt, a joy soon checked 
by returning fear. Kara-Mustapha with such an 
army might still expect success which he did not de- 
serve. Sobieski, on viewing his disposition’s, ob- 
served to the tlermap, generals, ‘ This man is ill 
encamped, we shall beat him.’ The next day, 
Sept. 12, 1683, was to determine whether, Vienna, 
under Mahomet IV., should experience the fate of 
Constantinople under Mahomet II., and whether the 
empire of the West would be re-united to the empire 
of the East ; perhaps, even, whether Europe should 
continue Christian or not. 

“ Two hours before dawn the King of Poland and 
most of the geuerals received ’the sacrajnent, the 
Turks meanwhile performing their devotions, with 
cries of Allah, Allah, shouts which wer* redoubled at 
sun-rise, when the Christian army descended in 
close array, with slow and even steps,' the cannon in 
front, and stopping every thirty or forty paces to fire 
au< Jc r K>'*hargc. Their front was widened as they had 
room to enlarge it, while the Turks, in much confu- 
sion, viewed their enemy. It was then the Khan of 
the Tartars pointed out to the Vizir the pennoned 
lances of the Polish household cavalry, observing, 
‘ The king is at their head,’ words which much 
troubled him. • 
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“ Immediately after ordering the Tartars to put to 
death all their prisoners! 30,000 in number, a but- 
chery worthy . such a chief, he gave command to 
march toward the mountain, and' at the same time 
make a general attack upon the city. The latter 
order came too late?: the besieged had recovered cou- 
rage, and the irritated jaliissaries had lost theirs. 

“ Meanwhile the Christians continued to descend, 
and the Turks advanced towards them. The battle 
.begait. The first line of the Christians, entirely com- 
posed of infantry, charged with such impetuosity, that 
it cleared the way for a line of cavalry which took its 
station in the intervals between the battalions. The 
King, the princes and generals advanced to the front, 
now fighting with the infantry, now with the cavalry; 
while the artillery fired langrjklge at very small dis- 
tance. The scene of the first encounter was broken 
by viney/irds, elevations and small hollows, at the 
entrance of which the enemy had left his own guns, 
and he suffered severely from those of the Christians. 
The combatants, spread over this uneven ground, 
fought obstinately till noon ; when the Comte de 
Maligni, brother to the King of Poland, established 
himself on a hill which commanded the Turkish 
flank ; and they, driven from height to height, re- 
treated into the plain keeping along their entrench- 
ments *. « 

* A much morq spirited and somewhat different account of the 
close of the battle 'in given from Sal vanity, llistoirc de Pologne, in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, Wo. 14. We quote fiom the Re- 
view, not having been able to procure the original. , v ^, 

“Five o’clock i\m. bad sounded, and Sobieski had given tiff 
for the day all hope of the grand struggle, when the provoking 
composure of Kara Mustapha, whom he espied in a splendid tent 
tranquilly taking coffee with his two sons, roused him to such a 
pitcli that he instantly gave orders for a general assault. It 
was made simultanet udy on the wings and centre. He made 
towards the Pacha’ «.nt, bearing down all opposition, and re- 
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The whole army, and especially the left wing, 
highly inspirited, and shouting victory, wished to 
press on the retreating enemy without intermission : 
but the King chefcked this ardour, which lie consi- 
dered dangerous. The German cavalry was heavily 
mounted, and their horses wou'rtl soon have been 
blown in the extent of plairf which was to be crossed. 
Another, and a stronger reason was, that the great 
inequalities of ground had entirely broken the order 
of battle. Some time was allowed to re-establish it ; 
and the plain then became the theatre of a triumph 
which posterity will scarcely believe. Seventy thou- 
sand men rushed to encounter two hundred thousand. 
In the Turkish army, the Pacha of Diarbekir com- 

peating with a loud voice , ( Non nobis, non nobis Domine Exerci- 
tium, sed nomini tuo da ghviam !’ * Not unto us. Lord God of 

Hosts, not unlo us, but unto thy name give the praise!' He was 
soon recognised by Tartar and Cossack, who had so pften beheld 
him blazing in the view of thi Polish chivalry; they drew back, 
while his name rapidly passed from one extremity to the other of 
the Ottoman lines, to the dismay of those who had refused to 
believe him present. ‘Allah!’ said the Tartar Khan, ‘ but the 
wizard* is with •them sure enough!’ At that moment the 
hussars, raising their national cry of * God for Poland ! ’ cleared 
a ditch which would long have arrested the infantry, and dashed 
into the deep ranks of the enemy. Tljoy were a gallant band j 
their appearance almost justified the saying of one </ their kings, 
‘that if the sky itself were to fall, they would bear it up on the 
points of their lances/ The shock was rude, andLfor same minutes 
dreadful; but the valour of the Poles, still more the reputaiion of 
their leader, and more than all, the finger of f God, routed these 
immense hosts ; they gaVe way on every side, the Khan was 
borne along with the stream to 4he tent of the now despairing 
Vizir,. ni ‘/' anst not thou help said Kara Mustapha to the 

*lfrd!Ve Tartar, ‘ then 1 am lost indeed ! ’ ‘ The Polish King is there P 
replied the other, ‘I know him well. Did I not tell thee that all 
we had to do was to get away as quick as possible ? ,n — Foreign 
Quarterly Review , No. xiv. p. 5 11. 

* The name given him by the Tartars, after a series of extraor- 
dinary victories had fully impressed them with a belief in his 
supernatural powers. • 
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manded the right, the Pacha of Buda the left wing ; 
the Vizir was in the centre, with the Aga of the 
Janissaries, and the general of the Spahis. 

“The armies remained motionless for a while; 
the Christians in silence, the Turks redoubling their 
cries to the clang ©f trumpets. At that awful mo- 
ment, a red flag- rose hi the centre of the infidels, 
and beside it the great standard of Mahomet, hal- 
lowed by the Mussulman creed. This charm, which 
at otlfer times has given as much courage to those 
who fought under it, as the truth of their cause to 
the Christians, did not play its part now : the Vizir 
had deprived it of its efficacy. 

“ Sobieski gave the word to charge, the Polish ca- 
valry sivord in hand bore right upon the Vizir, whose 
station was pointed out by ( the standard. They 
dashed in the enemy’s foremost ranks, and penetrated 
to the numerous squadrons which surrounded him. 
None but the Spahis disputed the victory ; the rest, 
Walachians, Transylvanians, Moldavians, Tartars, 
even the Janissaries, shewed no good will to the 
cause, the result of that hatred and contempt of their 
general which all felt. lie would have re-established 
their confidence by shewing kindness and courage ; 
it was then too latfc. He addressed the Pacha of 
Buda, and other chiefs ; they kept silence in despair. 
And you, he said to the Tartarian chief, will not you 
help me? The Khan replied that he knew the 
King of Poland, and that there was no safety with 
him but in flight, of which he immediately set the 
example. The Spahis were nowin extremity v „The 
Poles broke and overthrew them, the grand standard 
disappeared, and the Vizir ran away and commu- 
nicated his own fears to all. The dismay spread 
rapidly to (he wings, which were assailed at once by 
the various nations of Christian army ; the King 
animating all by his example and his orders. Terror 
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took away all thought and power from this multitude 
of Turks, who, in so largfe a plain, ought under an 
able leader to have surrounded and smothered up 
their enemies; add but for night, the rout would 
have been complete ; as it was, the result was only a 
precipitate retreat. \ • 

“ Sobieski turned rapidly against the janissaries 
who remained in the works of the besiegers. They 
had disappeared, however, and Vienna was free. The 
conquering soldiery wished to rush into the Turkish^ 
camp, in which vast treasures had been abandoned, 
— a dangerous temptation while there remained a 
chance of the enemy’s rallying and returning under 
cover of the darkness: anti to prevent this hazard the 
troops were ordered to remain under arms ifll night 
on pain of death. r fhe Duke of Lorraine wished 
for an immediate pursuit, but the King declined it; 
a step which the length of the previous march, the 
fatigue of the battle, and the want of baggage, which 
had all been left behind, and would not arrive for 
three days, may justify. Ilis enemies, however, have 
not hesitated to assert that the choice of the plunder 
had some inlluence on his calculations. 

“At six o’clock in the morning the Turkish camp 
was thrown open, but the avidity of the soldiers was 
checked by a dreadful sight, women every where lay 
slaughtered on the ground, some with their infants 
yet clinging to them. These were of a class very 
different from the* camp followers * of a Christian 
army. The Turks had slain their wives rather than 
ov.y‘”rthem to fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
children they had spared, and five or six hundred 
were collected and brought up in the Christian faith 
by the Bishop of Neustadt. A vast booty rewarded 
the victors, for the Turks, economical in peace, were 
magnificent in war, and rich armour, valuable dresses 
and furniture, and splendid tents were found in 
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abundance ; and a crowd of merchants were there 
who had converted the cafip into a mart for all the 
luxury of Asia. A golden stirrup which the Vizir 
had lost was brought to SobieskK Carry it to the 
Queen!" he said, and tell her, that he to whom it 
belonged is vanquished. One striking circumstance 
occurred amid the general 1 ' misbehaviour of the ^Turks'. 
Twenty-three jaTnissaries were left in charge of the 
Vizir’s magazines, which were lodged in a villa be- 
longing to the Emperor. They fled not with the 
rest, and were found there on the 14th, two days 
after the* battle, when they slew those who first at- 
tempted to force the place, and only surrendered to 
the King in person, retaining their arms and bag- 
gage * v 

There is extant an original Jetter from Sobieski to 
his queen, on the evening after the battle, which can- 
not but be;interesting. 

“ From the Vizir’s Tent, Midnight, Sept. 13. 

“ Only joy of my soul, charming and well-beloved 
Mariette ! ° 

“ God be for ever praised ! lie has given our na- 
tion the victory — a triumph such as past ages have 
never beheld. All the artillery, the whole camp ot 
the Mussulmans, with infinite riches, are become our 
prey. The approaches toward the city, the fields 
around us, are covered with the dead infidels, and 
the survivors flCe in consternation. Every moment 
our men bring in camels, mules, and sheep, which 
belonged to the enemy, besides a multitude e 
soners. We have also a great number of deserters, 
mostly renegades, well equipped and mounted. The 
victory has been so sudden and extraordinary, that 
both in the city and our camp the alarm did not all 


* IJistoire de Jean Sob.c-jtci, par L’Abbe Coyer, liv. vi. 
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at once subside; every instant the enemy’s return 
was dreaded. In powdej-.and ammunition he has 
left us the value of a million florins. 

“ This very night I have witnessed a spectacle 
which I had long desired to 'see. Our baggage train 
set fire to the powder in several* places ; the explo- 
sion resembled the judgment day, but no one was 
hurt. On this occasion f remarked how clouds are 
formed in the atmosphere. But, after all, it is a bad 
job ; th'ere is above half a million lost. • 

“ The Vizir in his flight has abandoned every thing, 
all but his horse and the dress he wore. -I am. his 
heir;*the greater portion of his riches has become 
mine. *• 

“ As I advanced with {he first line, driving the 
Vizir before me, I rqet one of his domestics, who 
conducted me to his private tents ; they occupy a 
space equal in extent* to Warsaw or LeopoJ. I have 
obtained all the ensigns and decorations usually 
borne before him. A s to the great standard of Ma- 
homet, which his sovereign had confided to him, I 
have sent it to«the Holy Fat he* by Talenti. We have 
also rich tents, superb equipages, and a thousand 
fanciful things, equally fine and valuable. I have 
not yet seen everything, but* what I have seen is 
beyond comparison superior to what we found at 
Kotzim. Here are four or five quivers, mounted 
with rubies and sapphires, which alone are worth 
many thousands of ducats. So, my’life, you cannot 
say to me what Tartar women say to their husbands 
r - .turn without booty, ‘ Thou art no warrior, for 
thou hast brought me nothing, none but the fore- 
most in battle ever gain anything.’ ” 

After speaking of other trophies, he continues: 

“ To-day I have visited the capital ; it could not 
have held out more than five days longer. The im- 
perial palace is full of holes made by the balls ; these 

2 c 3 
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immense bastions, full of crevices afid half fallen in, 
look frightful. . % 

“ AH the imperial' troops have done their duty 
well ; they ascribe the victory to God and us. The 
moment the enemy gave way (and the chief struggle 
was where I stationed myself opposite the Vizir), all 
the cavalry of their army* rode up to me at the right 
wing, the centre and left having little to do ; among 
them were the Elector of Bavaria, the Prince of 
Walddck, &c. They embraced me, kissed my cheek ; 
the generals saluted my hands and feet; soldiers and 
officers, »on foot and horseback, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 
unser brave konig ! * (Ah, our brave king!) All 

obeyed me even better thaui my own soldiers 

The nil'me of saviour, as* well as embraces, has been 
given me. I have been in two churches where the 
people kissed my hands, feet, clothes; others at a 
greater distance cried out, ‘ Let us kiss your vic- 
torious hands.’ 

“ To-day we follow up the pursuit into Hungary ; 
the Electors say they will accompany me*.” 

“ The day after the battle the Comte de Stahren- 
berg, the governor of Vienna, came to salute its de- 
liverer. The hero thought he might enjoy his triumph 
without ofR'iiding the Emperor, and entered by the 
breaches amid cries of joy. His horse could scarcely 
pierce the crowd which contended to kiss his feet, to 
address him as their father, their preserver, and the 
greatest of princes. Vienna at \hat moment forgot 
that she had a jealous master. The gratitude of these 
unfortunates, and the pleasure of having deJtveiwS 

* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xiv. Lcltres du Roi de Po- 
logne, Jean Sohieski, rt la Rcine Marie C a si mi re, pendant la 
canipagne de Vienne ; par N. A. De Salvandy. The author re- 
giets that he cannot gi\e the whole letter, liut owing to the late 
time at which the pet iodic.-’ . '"ached him, from which this ex- 
tract is taken, he has not lx. .'u able to procure the original. 
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them, melted Sobieski to tears ; and lie declared 
that a throne had nothingjequally flattering'. Shouts 
of delight brought him to the cathedral, where he 
wished to pay his ‘thanks to the God of battles. < He 
perceived on the building a monument of infamy : it 
was the Crescent, which Solittian the (treat had 
caused to be placed there, ^ds the condition on which 
he raised a former siege, which it was inconvenient 
to prosecute ; this he caused to be thrown down, and 
it was trodden under foot by the people, 'file Te t 
Deum was then chaunted, the King himself leading 
the choir. No magistrate, and few of the* leading 
men of the city assisted at this ceremony ; the 
people only were free enesiffh from political restraint 
to join in the praise of God, and in thankftig the 
victor. The preacher, chose for his text, these words, 
‘There was a man sent by God, whose name was 
John.’ The application had already been, made by 
Pope Pius V. after the battle of Lepanto in which Don 
John of Austria defeated the Sultan Selim. There 
was however a vast difference between the two 
battles, for Christianity derived little, ad vantage from 
that of Lepanto, while that of Vienna saved the Ger- 
man empire, and perhaps the Christian religion. 
Vienna converted into a Mahometan city, it is im- 
possible to say where the progress of Inc Crescent 
would have stopped. 

“ The Emperor was much hurt at the demonstra- 
tions of gratitude otlered to the Kin§ of Poland, all 
of which seemed tacit reproaches to himself for 
abjt’id ming his own city to the protection of another. 
He endeavoured to conceal his disgust and ingrati- 
tude under the veil of etiquette ; and an important 
question was raised, as to the manner in which an 
Emperor of Germany should receive one of his 
Electors. The brave Duke of Lorraine said, ‘ With 
open arms, if he has saved the empire;’ but the 
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Emperor was in no humour for such cordiality. It 
was arranged ultimately «iat the sovereigns should 
meet on horseback in the open country. Sobieski 
was at the head of his troops magnificently armed ; 
the Emperor came plainly dressed and attended by 
his court, and commenced the interview by haranguing 
upon the services which' the Poles had in all times 
received from the friendship and protection of the 
Emperors. At last he let fall some slight expression 
of grafitude for the deliverance of Vienna. The King 
said, as he turned his horse away, ‘ My brother, I am 
very glad to have done you this little service and 
concluded the conversation by causing his army to 
defile before the Empero^t^’ 

Leopold’s ingratitude was not confined to words. 
The promises and pledges wlych had been lavished 
to induce Sobieski to march to ( the relief of Vienna, 
were broken and neglected after the service had 
been rendered ; and even worse than this, the 
Emperor refused to supply the Poles with provisions 
and beasts of burthen when proceeding to fight his 
own battles in Hungary. Sobieski tecovered that 
kingdom which had been promised to him if he 
expelled the infidels, but he recovered it not for 
himself, bujj, the Emperor. On October 12, a second 
victory, which he characterized as greater than that 
of Vienna, delivered it finally from the Ottoman 
yoke. The rejoicing of the Christian world was 
universal when' the result of *the campaign was 
known, for all, Catholic and Protestant, had been 
alike alarmed at the rapid and overpowering^}'^, 
vance of the Turkish force. At Rome the rejoicings 
continued for a month, and the standard of the pro- 
phet was borne in triumph from church to church, 

* (< Mon frere, je suis bir* aise tie vous avoir rendu ce petit 
service.” 

t Histoire de Jean Sobieski, par L’Abb6 Coyer, liv. vi. 
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and from convent to convent, as the most glorious 
signal of the defeat anc) humiliation of the false 
religion. 

It is melancholy to reflect that the close of this 
great man’s life was embittered by a factious nobility, 
an intriguing wife, and dmnestlfc discords. “ Sick 
of the court he fled into j lhe forests, or wandered 
from one castle to another, or pitched his tent when- 
ever a beautiful valley, picturesque landscapes, the 
mountain torrent, or any natural object attracted 
his attention. Sick, too, of the world, he sought for 
consolation in religion and philosophy, 'ihe.'e'iriight 
be something of pedantry in his manners, but he 
was sincerely attached to letters. lie not only cul- 
tivated them with assiduity himself, but recom- 
mended the study of them to others and patronized 
all who excelled in them. 

“ At length the end of this great man approached. 
The immediate cause of his death is wrapped in 
mystery. He had been recommended to take a 
strong dose of mercury, (his infirmities for some 
time had been' neither few nor light,) was it too 
strong for his constitution to support? so at least 
some thought; so even he appeared to suspect*.” 
He died on the double anniversary of hi^ birth and 
and his accession to the throne, twenty-three years 
after the latter event, in l(i97, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age ; and by a singular coincidence his 
birth and death were each signalized, by a tempest 
of uncommon and fearful violence. 

Q»,v.- might suppose that the spirit of Leopold had 
descended on all Austrian statesmen. Within a cen- 
tury of the triumphal entry of Sobieski into Vienna, 
Poland ceased to be an independent kingdom, and 
the co-operation of Austria was rewarded with a third 
of her spoils. It seems vain to expect gratitude in 
* F. Quarterly, NoJ xiv. p. 517. 
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international dealings, yet we might almost have 
supposed that the recollection of the deliverance ol 
Vienna would have deterred Austria from sharing in 
so unprovoked and profligate an injustice. The situa- 
tion and the policy of Europe have altered strangely 
since the period of which we speak. Poland has 
fallen before the arms, of Russia, and Turkey 
preserves a precarious independence only by the 
policy^of Christian powers, the supine witnesses, oi 
interested sharers in the spoliation of a Christian 
kingdom, which, having been the bulwark of Europe 
agaii1Bt*Turkey as long as Turkey was formidable, 
would have formed an equally effectual barrier against 
the incroachments of \iiJksia. That the present 
movement may so terminate as to insure the inde- 
pendence of Poland, and read a lesson to diplomatists 
that nations are not to be bought and sold like sheep, 
is a wish which justice and policy will alike prompt. 

There is another class of battles, from which the 
reader will expect some to be selected for comparison 
with the great events of the Persian war; those 
memorable struggles in which a disparity of force 
which seemed to make resistance hopeless, has not 
deterred an invaded people from asserting its inde- 
pendence, t nor secured the invader from total defeat, 
Among them the long series of battles by which the 
freedom of Switzerland was ascertained and secured 
claims a forenjost place ; and we are led to take out 
examples thence, rather than from other history, by 
a resemblance, perhaps not more than superficial, 
between the circumstances of the Cantons iiTfr nfij,}i[ 
Greek republics. In either case it was the same class 
who fought: the Swiss, like the Grecian armies, were 
composed not of mercenary men at arms, nor vassals 
bound to follow their lord in public or in private 
quarrel; but of citiz' strained to the use of arms, 
and habituated to consider military service as a 
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privilege. Among them none pleaded birth or wealth 
as excuses for not servingjn the ranks, or disdained 
to fight except as the commander of others. We 
may also notice, that since the time of Charlemagne 
the infantry service had generally fallen into disrepute 
and neglect*, and the strength pf armies was esti- 
mated by their heavy-armed cavalry, the only capacity 
in which a knight or ndble would condescend to 
.serve. As the Athenians were the first Greeks who 
endured the sight of the Median dress, and the men 
who wore it, so the Swiss were the first infantry who 
dared unsupported to abide (lie furious charge, of the 
high born and high spirited nobility. Here the 
nature of their country was a valuable auxiliary ; and 
the brilliant successes which' they wrought, p-rtly by 
advantage of ground, but chiefly by their courage, 
strength, and constancy, aided by a real though not 
apparent superiority in arms and discipline, led, in 
conjunction with the invention of gunpowder, to a 
revolution in war, and re-established the infantry 
service in its due superiority. 

From a ni'jnber of battles almost equally worthy 
of our attention, we select two, those fought at 
Morgarten aud Sempach. That of Morgarten claims 

♦This observation docs not apply to Britain... The English 
archeiy were celebrated long belore this pci iod : they however 
were merely auxiliary, and were always supported b\ a stiong 
body of men at aims. The strength ol a Scottish army consisted 
of pikemen, who, when formed in close ordei v generally circular, 
often resisted the utmost efforts of the English cavalry. The cause 
of this deviation from the general linage \va.> probably the poverty 
ofjhe .vAtion ; the nobility could not a Herd to maintain large 
bodies ol horsemen* We may observe that though Wallace was 
a knight, he appears alwa)s to have fought on foot;* at least we 
have met with no passage, either in the Chronicles, or in Blind 
Harry, which represents hint mounted. Bruce, on the other 
hand, was an adept in the arms and exercises of chivalry, and 
ranked, by the confession of the English, as the third best knight 
in Europe, though far inferior to Wallace in personal strength. 
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our notice as the first of the series, and as that in 
which the disproportion o£ the combatants is most 
striking. We take our account from a contemporary 
chronicler, whose father was a soldter in the Austrian 
army. The writer’s prejudices are obvious ; still he 
is honest enough to* let it appear that the Swiss had 
done all that was consistent with honour and inde- 
pendence to avoid a war.' The parties were, on the 
one side, the whole power of Austria, on the 
other the three Waldstetten, or Forest Cantons (with 
which Lucern was afterwards associated as a fourth), 
Scfywitz. Uri, and Underwalden. The pretended 
ground of invasion was a quarrel between these 
mountaineers and the wealthy and powerful Abbey 
of Eint.iedlcn, which solicited the Duke of Austria’s 
assistance : the real ground is to be found in that 
prince’s jealousy of the principles of liberty asserted 
by the Swiss, and recently acted on by Tell and his 
confederates. ' 

“ In the year of our Lord 1315, a rural tribe of 
certain valleys begirt with high mountains, called 
Schwitz, revolted from its allegiance, trusting in 
those mountains as its firmest bulwark, and withheld 
the tribute and service due to Duke Leopold ; who 
being much angered, collected an army of £0,000 
men, select soldiers, .most skilful and bold in battle, 
to overcome, spoil, and subdue those rebel moun- 
taineers. Therefore these soldiers met, as of one ac- 
cord, to tame and humble the rustics, and, making 
very sure of the victory, aipl of the spoil and plunder 
of the land, they took ropes and halters to lea*l t hem 
away bound among their flocks and herds, 'iTie' 
Schvvitzers hearing all this were in much dread, and 
fortified the weaker passes into their country with 
walls and trenches, and commended themselves to 
God with prayers, fa*- ig, and processions. More- 
over, they gave charge to various persons to go to the 
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hiountain paths, by which there was a way into their 
land, and there keep wat(|fi in the narrow straights. 
And all was done as had been ordered, and the whole 
people cried to fclod with much earnestness, and 
humbled their souls in fasting, men and women, and 
besought God with one voice th&t their herds might 
not be given as a prey, ip5r their wives as a booty, 
nor their homes be made a desolation, nor their 
•honour and virtue a pollution. Therefore they nrayed 
the Lord with their whole heart, that he would visit 
his people, saying, 4 Lord God of heaven and earth, 
behold these men’s pride, and have regard *WHour 
lowliness, and shew that thou desertest not those who 
trust in thee, and huml51e # st whosoever trusteth in 
himself, and boasteth his own valour.’ Then, re- 
penting of their contimvicy, they sought peace through 
the mediation of tlje Count of Toggenburg; but 
Duke Leopold was too much angered to receive their 
submission, and would hear of nothing but treading 
them under foot, and scattering them and their goods. 
So the Schwitzers took arms, and posted themselves in 
the^ narrow parses, and watched there day and night.” 

Owing to the necessity of guarding the whole 
frontier, which was threatened on three points, only 
1300 men could be collected to oppose the numerous 
and well-appointed army of Austria, ot # whom 600 
belonged to Schwitz, 400 to Uri, and 300 to Under- 
walden. By the advice of Rudolph Reding, an aged 
veteran, whose judgment in such matters was consi- 
dered decisive, they posted themselves near Morgar- 
ten, vflere a defile, bounded on one side by Lake 
Egeri, and on the other by Mount Sattel, presented 
a favourable situation for a small body of men to 
resist the attack of a far larger force. 

“ And on the day of St. Othmar (Oct. 25) Duke 
Leopold, endeavouring to pass into their country by 
a way between a mountain find lake, named Egrer 

2d 
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Seu, was much hindered by the height and steepness 
of the mountain. For tjpe knights on horseback, 
boiling with the desire of action, and crowding into 
the front ranks, entirely prevented the infantry from 
ascending, seeing that there was scarce room to fix, or 
to preserve the foothig. But the Sch withers, know- 
ing from the above-named Count of Toggenburg that 
the attack would be made there, and perceiving how 
much their enemy would be hampered by the diffi-* 
culty of the way, went down against them from their 
lurking-places animated and in high heart, and attack- 
ed dtevr. like a fish in a net, and slew them without 
resistance. For they wore, according to custom, cer- 
tain iron instruments * in their shoes, with which they 
covdd walk easily upon mor..duins, though never so 
steep, where the enemy and : ;>cir horses could not so 
much as plant their feet. And they carried certain 
deadly weapons, called helnbrrts in the vulgar 
tongue, very terrible, with which they cut asunder 
the best armed men, as with a razor. That was no 
battle, but rather a slaughter of Duke Leopold’s 
people, as of a ilock led to sacrifice. They spared no 
one, and cared to take no prisoners, but smote all 
persons indifferently, even to the death. Such as 
were not slain by them, were drowned in the lake, 
endeavouring to escape by swimming ; some, even of 
the infantry, hearing that their best soldiers were so 
cruelly struck down by the Schwitzers, leapt into the 
lake from mere fear, choosing- rather to sink under 
its depths than to fall into the hands of so dreadful a 
foe. Fifteen hundred men are said to have icdlen by„ 
the edge of the sword, besides those who were 
drowned : and by reason of the number of knights 
who were lost there, knighthood was scarce in the 
surrounding country for a longtime, for few perished 

* The same sort of ,,truments are still worn, especially in 
traversing the glaciers, and dtlled crampons. 
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save knights and other nobles, trained to arms from 
childhood. I myself, being then a school-boy, going 
out with others to meet rify father with no small joy, 
saw Duke Leopold returning, like one half dead 
with sorrow. Well might he appear downcast and 
moody, for he there lost almost all the valour and 
strength of his army • 

Fifty men, who had b£en banished from Schwitz 
•in a period of civil discord, hearing of their country’s 
imminent danger, came to the frontier, and requested 
permission to serve in the army. The magistrates, 
whose uncalculating and resolute adherenc^ufoadaw, 
uninfluenced by expediency, has something noble in 
it, refused to sanction their appearance within the 
confines, and the exiles, ecjually determined In their 
patriotism, took post f oil an eminence beyond the 
frontier of the canton +. In this situation they con- 
tributed materially to the success of the c^ay. They 
commenced the attack # by rolling down rocks upon 
the Austrians as soon as they were entangled in the 
difficulties of the valley ; and their countrymen, posted 
further on up^n the mountain side, seized promptly 

* Vitodurani Chronieon. 

f Cimon, son of Miltiadcs, after having long conducted the 
policy of Athens, was banished owing A) the jealousy of his coun- 
trymen, it being supposed that lie was unduly attached to the 
Spartan interest. Previous to the battle of T magra, fought in 
Boeotia, between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, he came to 
the camp of the latter, and requested permission to serve with 
the men of his tribe. This was refused, his eftemies asserting that 
he wished to sow discord in the army, and he was ordered to quit 
the camp. Before his departure he requested Euthippus and 
others, his friends, who had shared with him the odium of being 
too well inclined to the cause of Sparta, to signali/e their zeal 
and courage in the ensuing battle, and refute, by their actions, 
the stigma cast upon them. These men, to the number of an 
hundred, ranged themselves round Cimon’s armour, which they 
erected as their standard, and fell valiantly to a man by each 
other’s side, leaving to the Athenians much regret and repentance 
that they had wrongfully accused Chem. — Pint. vit. Cimon . 

2 d 2 
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on the favourable moment, and by the novel and 
unexpected manner of thejr attack, and the vigour 
with which they wielded tneir long and massive hal- 
berts, favoured by the difficulties of the ground, im- 
proved a temporary disorder into a total defeat. The 
disinterested bravery of the exiles was recompensed 
by restoration to their civil rights. 

Two other attacks at other points of their frontier 
were defeated by these gallant mountaineers on the, 
same day, which was ever after commemorated by 
the Forest Cantons as a festival, and the names of 
thoapoxho fell at Morgarten were recited annually by 
the Schwitzers in the field of Rutli, the venerated 
spot in which the overthrow of the Austrian tyranny 
was planned. 1 

W hen the French invaded the Forest Cantons in 
179S, Morgarten was the scene of a second struggle 
as brave, but less successful. They attacked simul- 
taneously in three quarters.' “ On the north side 
Aloys Reding met them on the same ground where 
his ancestor, Rodolph Reding, had defeated the 
Austrians five hundred years before, and the narrow 
field of Morgarten was twice drenched with the blood 
of patriots and their oppressors. The women of 
Schwitz were employed during the whole night of the 
first of May in dragging cannon over rocks and pre- 
cipices, and carrying fascines for entrenchments ; 
many of them worked with young children on their 
left arm. Fires were burning on the tops of all the 
mountains. During the first and second of May 
there was incessant firing both at MorgarVqi and 
about Arlli; a militia composed of peasants and shep- 
herds made head on this extended line against re- 
peated attacks of regular troops four times their 
number without giving way, broke them several times 
with the bayonet, an-’ remained masters of the field 
everywhere. The loss of the invaders was tenfold 
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their own, but the latter was irreparable ; a few such 
victories and they were annihilated : many of the men 
had no rest for three or Tour days and nights, and 
scarcely any foot! ; some of the posts were only 
guarded by women. They were offered the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, provided they adopted the 
Helvetic constitution, in which case the army was to 
leave the country immediately. Many were for fight- 
ing on ; others, moved at the sight of their wives 
and children, wished to treat before it cam# to the 
worst. The general assembly, held on the fourth, 
was extremely agitated, and on the point t^U^ling 
in bloodshed. At last a great majority decided in 
favour of the terms offered, and peace was signed on 
the fifth. The French loss was 2754 dead, Exclusive 
of wounded; the people of Schwitz, 431 men and 
women 

Aloys Reding, a 'worthy descendant of a race of 
patriots, survived this battle some few years. Near 
the outlet of the Lake of Thun is a monument raised 
by private regard, with the single inscription, “ To 
the memory of my friend, Aloys Reding,* 1 which has 
given occasion to the following beautiful lines: 

Around a wild and woody hill, 

A gra\elled pathway treading, 

We reached a votive stone, that bears 
The name of Aloys Reding. 

Well judged the friend who placed^t there 
For silence *and protection; 

And haply with a finer care 
Of dutiful affection. 

The sun regards it from the west 
Sinking in summer glory ; 

And while he sinks, affords a type 
Of that pathetic story, 

Simond’s Switzerland^ vol. ii. chap, xxxix. 

2 d 3 
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And oft he tempts the patriot Swiss 
Amid the groves to linger, 

Till all is dim, save this* bright stone, 

Touched by his golden finger*.* 

The league of the three Cantons was successively 
joined by Lucern, Berne, and the rest of the Hel- 
vetic body ; not without exciting 1 the deep ill-will and 
jealousy of Austria and alf the surrounding nobles, 
of whom some claimed feudal rights over the re- , 
\olted districts, others dreaded lest the spirit should 
spread to their own vassals, and work, as in effect it 
did, destruction of their hereditary power and 
privileges. Hostilities were constantly recurring be- 
tween neighbours so ill-mated ; and the battles of 
LaupenJ’Tafwyl, Sempacli, Ntefels, Morat, and others 
of less note, bear testimony to the steadiness of pur- 
pose with which the feudal chiefs strove to crush a 
rising powfr diametrically opposed to their own in- 
terests and prejudices, and td the skill, courage, and 
constancy, with which the Swiss maintained a con- 
test apparently most unequal. The most remarkable 
perhaps is that of Sempach, in which another Leopold 
ot Austria advanced with no less confidence against 
the audacious burghers of the Alps, than had his 
predecessor seventy- one years before. Ilis standard 
was followed by 167 lords spiritual and temporal, 
and a numerous and well appointed army. The 
four Forest Cantons, with Zuric, Zug, and Glaris, 
were opposed toUhis force. Berije, the most power- 
ful of the confederates, being herself at peace with 
Austria, declined to take any part in their defo'jce. 

The Duke directed his main attack on Sempach, a 
small town, which, in anticipation of the contest, had 
revolted from him and joined the Swiss. At the 
same time a division of lus army, under the Baron 
de Bonstetten, throat id Zuric. In addition to the 
* Wordsworth* 
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burghers of the city, 1600 men of the Forest Cantons, 
Zug and Glaris, were collected there; hut the ene- 
my’s plan of operations rendered it necessary to di- 
vide their force: *and leaving the men of Zug and 
Zuric to defend their own territory from invasion, 
the rest of the Swiss, about* 1400 in number, 
marched to meet the Austrian prince. 

“ Sempach, a small town about nine miles from 
•Lucero, lies at the head of a lake nearly six miles 
in length, the country round it rising into mc&dows, 
thence into corn-fields, and lastly into extensive 
woods whicli crowned the hills. The Con&dVfites 
occupied these woods. 

“ Early ou the ninth »oi' July they reconnoitred 
the enemy’s army ; they saw a numerous tvell-ap- 
pointed host, each bqnd led on by an illustrious 
baron, an avoyer, or one of the Duke’s substitutes, 
vvhc.se pride or avarice had occasioned , this war. 
A large body of cavalry* consisting entirely of nobles, 
who were emulous to achieve the reduction of the 
Swiss peasants without the aid ot the infantry, bore 
the most formidable aspect. Among all the chiefs 
none was more conspicuous than Duke Leopold, 
at that time five-and-thirty years of age; manly, 
high-minded, full of martial ardaur, elate with former 
victories, revengeful, and eager for the l*ombat. It 
was harvest time; his people reaped the corn: the 
nobles approached the walls of Sempach, and up- 
braided the citizens; one of them held up a halter, 
and said, ‘This is for your.avoyer :’ others demanded 
that bi^akfast should be sent out to the reapers; 
these were answered, ‘ The Swiss are bringing it.’ 
The Duke, seeing the Confederates on the eminences, 
forgot, or perhaps never knew, that cavalry attack 
with tar greater advantage on an ascent than on a 
declivity ; he unadvisedly ordered the nobles, whom 
their heavy armour rendered very unfit for the evo- 
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lutions of infantry, to dismount, and sent their 
horses to a distance in the^ear. He formed them in 
such close array that the long 1 spears of the rear 
ranks reached the front of the line, and formed a 
thorny fence that was deemed impenetrable. John, 
Lord of Ochsenstem, commanded this formidable 
phalanx. The vanguard, ‘consisting of fourteen hun- 
dred foot, headed by Frederick, Count of Zollern, 
was sent into the rear. If the Duke actually meant* 
to waft for the attack, he erroneously adopted the 
plan that becomes a commander who opposes a 
sma^^a superior force. To this he may have been 
induced by the romantic gallantry of his nobles, who 
scorned advantages gained' by stratagem, or a ma- 
nifest superiority of numbers, and deemed that a 
victory thus gained would leave the palm of valour 
undecided; and the bright qualities of Leopold 
fitted him. much more for high feats of chivalry than 
for the command of an army. 

“John, Baron de Ilasenberg, an experienced ve- 
teran, after examining the position and appearance of 
the enemy, intimated to the nobles thatrpresumptuous 
hardiness often proves fatal, and recommended that 
the Baron de Bonstetten might be sent for without 
delay ; but they reprobated his caution : and thus 
also, when fne Duke was admonished that in all en- 
gagements unforeseen accidents do happen ; that the 
province of a chief is to conduct the army, and of 
the army to defend its chief ; and that the loss of a 
commander is often more^ruinous than that of half 
his force, he at first answered with a smile bf indif- 
ference ; but being urged with still greater solicitude 
he replied with warmth, ' Shall Leopold look on 
from afar and see how his brave knights combat and 
die for him? No, T will conquer here on this land 
which of right is . one, or perish with you for the 
advantage of my subjects.’ 
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“ The Confederates drew up on the eminence 
under cover of the wood. As long as the knights 
were mounted they thoi^ht it scarce possible to 
stand the brunt of their attack in the plain and open 
country, and deemed it safer to abide their approach 
in their present position. No jjooner, however, did 
they see the nobles disnjount, than suspecting a- 
stratagem which they might not be able to guard 
§ against in the wood, they advanced towards the 
plain. Their contracted line consisted of foi*r hun- 
dred men from Lucern, nine hundred from the other 
Forest Cantons, and about one hundred from Claris, 
Zug, CJersau, Entlibuch, and Rotenburg. j£ach 
baud, under its proper lymner, was commanded by 
the landamman of its valley, and the Lucerners by 
their avoyer : they were armed with short weapons ; 
some held the halberts which their fathers had 
wielded at Morgarteft ; several instead of shields had 
small boards tied round their left arms. ‘According 
to ancient custom they knelt and implored a blessing 
from on high. The nobles closed their helmets ; 
the Duke created knights; the sun stood high; the , 
day was sultry. 

“ The Swiss, after their devotion, ran full speed, 
and with loud clamour, across the plain, seeking an 
opening where they might break the lin# and spread 
havoc on each side of them ; but they were opposed 
by a solid range of shields as by a wall, and by the 
numberless points of spears as by a thick fence of 
iron thorns. The men of Lucern, more exasperated 
than thf* rest at the unexpected impediments, made 
many fierce attempts to break the line, but all of them 
inetlectual. The knights moving with hideous rattle, 
attempted to bend their line into a crescent, meaning 
to out-llank and surround the assailants. The banner 
of Lucern was now for a time in imminent danger, 
the avoyer having been severely wounded, and seve- 
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ral of the principal leaders slain. Anthony du Port, 
a Milanese, who had settled in the valley of Uri, 
cried out, ‘ Strike the poles of the spears, they are 
hollow this was effected ; but the broken spears 
were immediately replaced by fresh ones, and Du 
Port himself perished in the conflict. The knights, 
partly owing to their un9kilfulness, and more to the 
unwieldiness of their armbur, found it impracticable 
to form the intended crescent ; but they stood firm, 
and unshaken. The Confederates, who had now 
lost sixty men, became apprehensive of a movement 
of yisjfjin-gUard from the rear, and did not think 
themselves altogether secure against a surprise from 
Bonstetten. . 

“ This anxious suspense was at length decided by 
one heroic deed. Arnold Struthan de YVinkelried, a 
knight of Underwalden, burst suddenly from the 
ranks. ‘ J will open a passage,' he cried, ‘ into the 
enemy’s line. Provide for* my wife and children, 
dear countrymen and confederates; honour my 
race!’ lie threw himself instantly on the enemy’s 
pikes, grasped as many of them as fye could reach, 
buried them in his bosom, and being tall and large 
of limb, bore them to the ground as he fell. II is 
companions rushed over his body ; the whole army 
of confeder&tes followed, and their close files pene- 
trated with irresistible force. The enemy, struck with 
amazement, fell one over another in endeavouring 
to avoid their slAtck ; and the pressure, heat, and con- 
fusion thus produced proved fatal to many knights, 
who died without a wound, stifled by the wight of 
their armour. Others of the Swiss meanwhile had 
mustered in the woods, and now hastened to rein- 
force the conquerors. 

“ One of the first who tell in the Austrian army 
was Frederic, the bn . ird of Brandis, a bold and 
strong man, who alone* inspired as much fear as 
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twenty others, and near him was killed Frietzhend, 
called the Long, who boasted that he alone would 
resist the Confederates. The servants of the nobles, 
who had been left with the baggage, seeing the for- 
tune of the day, saved themselves upon their mas- 
ters’ horses. The banner of Austria dropped from 
the hands of Henri d’Eschdloh. Ulrich d’Ortenburg 
fell upon the flag of the Tyrol. Ulrich d’Aarburg 
•rushed to preserve the former. He held it aloft, and 
endeavoured to restore the day, but without success. 
He fell mortally wounded ; and collected his remain- 
ing strength to exclaim, ‘ Save it, Austria, •Rr.'^dt!’ 
The Duke broke through the press, and received 
the banner from bis dyhig hand. It soon re-ap- 
peared above the combatants, steeped in blood, and 
borne by Leopold himself. A crowd of gentlemen 
collected for his defence, and fell around him. At 
length he exclaimed, ‘ Sjnce so many lords are dead 
by my side, I also, like them, will die with honour.’ 
He sprang forth from among his friends, rushed into 
the thickest of the enemy, and there met his doom: 
he fell, and wiiile weighed down by his ponderous 
armour and struggling in vain to raise himself, he 
was approached by a common man from Schwitz, 
who levelled a blow at him. Leopold called out, ‘ I 
am the Duke of Austria but the man Either heard 
him not, believed him not, or thought that in a day 
of battle the highest rank conferred no privilege : the 
Duke received a mortal wound. Jflartin Malterer, 
the banneret of Friburg ii>13risgau, saw the disaster : 
lie stood appalled: the banner dropped from his 
hand: he threw himself upon the corpse of his 
slaughtered sovereign to preserve it from insult, and 
there met his own fate. 

“ The Austrian infantry now, looking round in 
vain for their Duke, betook themselves to flight. The 
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nobles called loudly for their horses ; but the dust 
they saw rising at a distance marked the road by 
which their faithless servants had lqng since led them 
away. Oppressed by their heavy armour, by heat, 
thirst, and fatigue, they still resolved to avenge 
their sovereign ; anfl if they could not preserve their 
lives, at least not to fall ea,sy victims to the resistless 
fury of their triumphant foes. 

“ Among the leaders of the Confederates fell Con-* 1 
rad, landamman of Uri; Sigrist, landamnmn of 
Underwalden above the forest; and Peterman de 
GuflfhJTfiingeu, the avoyer of Lucern. While* the 
latter was bleeding to death one of his townsmen 
approached him to learn <his dying requests: he, un- 
mindful of all private concerns, answered, ‘ Tell our 
fellow-citizens never to contioue an avoyer longer 
than one year in office ; tell them that this is the last 
advice of Gundoldingen, wh? dies contented, wishing 
them repeated victories, and a long series of pros- 
perous years thus saying, he breathed his last. 
The banner of Hohenzollern was taken by a shep- 
herd of Gersan. The services of tfc'e burghers of 
Bremgarten, who withdrew from the field covered 
with the blood of slaughtered foes, were so greatly 
prized by ttye Austrian princes, that they immortal- 
ized their valour by a change in the colours of their 
town livery. Nicholas Gutt, avoyer of Zolfingeu, fell, 
together with twelve of his townsmen. Regardless of 
every concern but that of preventing his banner from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, he tore it into 
small pieces, and was found among the deS,d with 
the stalF fast locked between his teeth. His succes- 
sors in office have ever after been made to swear 
that they would maintain the banner 4 even as 
Nicholas Gutt had maintained it’. Six hundred and 
fifty-six counts, lord-., and knights, whose presence 
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was wont to grace the court of Austria, were found 
among the slain ; and it Jaecame proverbial ..among 
the Confederates, * that Cjod had on this day sat in 
judgment on the wanton arrogance of the nobles’.*” 

* Planta. History of the Helvetic , Confederacy. We have 
taken ihe liberty of making a few alterafions in the text, to biing 
it nearer to the great work of Mifller, of which this passage is a 
direct, but rather a free translation. 
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Thermopylae*— Battle of St. Jaqt'es near Ba*le — Siege of Malta in 
1565— -Destruction of the “Sacred Band’* in the Greek Revolution^ 

Roncesvalles. 4 * * 

c 

The plain of Thessaly is so entirely surrounded by 
mqpmtalns, that only one practicable, or at least only 
one frequented road leads southward from it into 
Greece ; and even this ^'commanded by a difficult 
and dangerous pass, the celebrated Thermopylae, 
where the first stand was made by Greece against 
Xerxes, and the noblest instance of Spartan heroism 
displayed. The ridge of (Eta, which runs in an 
unbroken line from west to east, falls precipitously 
into the sea, leaving but a narrow slip of level ground, 
which had, in old times, been fortified by the Pho- 
cians who lay immediately south of Thessaly, and 
were separated from it only by Mount CEta, to check 
the depredatiofis of their Thessalian neighbours. At 
this spot some hot Springs burst from the mountain, 
whence th£ name Thermopylae, which signifies the 
Warm-Gates, and here the pass was about fifty feet 
wide ; but to the northward it grew still narrower, 
and in one part required the assistance of masonry 
to make the road passable-even for a single carriage. 
A more favourable spot for stopping an *rnvading 
army could not have been selected, and it seems not 

* Those who have travelled from Conway to Bangor since the 
new load was cut, will rccollei f a spot closely resembling Ther- 
mopylae. The grandeur n f die pass, however, is much injured by 
the change, and we stroi , recommend all who are not particular 
about their horses’ knees or their own necks to take the old load. 
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impossible, that if the force of Greece, or even a large 
portion of it, had been stationed there, the Persian 
advance might have bee® effectually checked. But 
in the time that union was mos't required, jealousy 
and selfishness swayed the Grecian councils. Thes- 
saly was already lost, through the same fear which 
afterwards abandoned Attica to the invader, and 
now, when the fate of all Greece northward of the 
Isthmus was in the balance, the Peloponnesians were 
only anxious to fortify the approach to theif own 
peninsula, and to remain near home, in case a 
debarkation should be made from the fleet. l '~Utqler 
various pretences of religion each state kept back 
the contingent which it* qught to have supplied, 
except Arcadia, which sent a force amounting to 
2,120 men. The rest of Peloponnesus contributed 
less than 1,000 men,, divided in the following pro- 
portions: Mycenae, then, a small, but' still indepen- 
dent town, sent 80 ; Phlius, 200 ; Corinth, 400 ; 
and Sparta, only 300 men, but these were powerful 
in the generous devotedness of Leonidas, their king 
and general. The whole force of Athens served in 
the fleet. But though the Peloponnesians themselves 
held back, they published a manifesto, to excite. the 
northern Greeks to resistance. * “ These troops,” it 
is said, “ were but the forerunners of a larger body 
that might be daily expected; the sea was well 
guarded by the Athenians, ^Eginetans, and ‘others; 
and there was no ground for extravagant alarm, for 
it was no god, but a man that waged war upon 
Greece ;* and there was no man to whom evil did 
not at some time happen, and the greatest evils to 
the most exalted persons : it was therefore probable 
that the invader’s hopes would be frustrated.” The 
little town of Thespiaj, to its eternal honour, sent 
700 men*; Thebes, ill affected to the cause, but 
* The whole force of Platsea served on board the Athenian fleet. 
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400 ; the Phocians added 1,000, and the Opuntian 
Locrians came with theiiywhole force. Their num- 
ber is not mentioned by Herodotus : but Pausanias 
estimates it “ not to have exceeded 6,000 men*.” 
Thus the army consisted of about 11,20ft heavy- 
armed citizens, attended perhaps by 13,000 light- 
armed soldiers, consisting chiefly of slaves, supposing 
the same proportion to have existed between the ser- 
vices as existed afterwards at the battle of Plataea# 
where? each Spartan was attended by- seven Helots, 
and the other Grecians, upon the average, by one 
slave a piece. 

On the approach of the Persians the disinclination 
of the Peloponnesians to the service was manifested 
by a proposal to retreat to the Isthmus. This was 
warmly opposed by the Locrians and Phocians, and 
finally negatived by Leonidas, who instead despatched 
a messenger to demand reinforcements. Meanwhile 
Xerxes sent forward a scout to observe the motions 
of the Grecian army. A wall, as has been mentioned, 
stretched across the. level, behind which the greater 
part of it was quartered, so that he oply saw an out- 
post of Spartans, who were amusing themselves with 
gymnastic exercises, and combing their long hair, 
and took no notice 4 whatever of the intruder. On 
hearing what he had seen, Xerxes marvelled ; and 
thinking it impossible that so insignificant a force 
should be resolute to contest the passage, he allowed 
them four days to disperse, and sent against them, 
on the fifth, the Medes and Cissians, with orders to 
take them alive and bring them into the myal pre- 
sence. When they had been repulsed with slaughter, 
a chosen body of Persian foot, called the Immortals, 
advanced with confidence to fulfil the commands of 
their sovereign, and were in their turn compelled to 
retreat from the firm uray of thp Grecians j>not, we 
* l!ib. x. 20. 
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are led to believe, from inferiority in the qualities, 
mental or bodily, which constitute the excellence of 
a soldier, but their numbers were useless in so con- 
fined ^ spot, and their short spears and light de- 
fensive armour proved ineffectual to penetrate the 
longer lances and iron panoply of their opponents. 
The attack, however, though still fruitless, was re- 
peated in t every various way that their ingenuity 
'could devise, and the Persian monarch is said to 
have, leapt thrice from his throne as he sat anxiously 
viewing the progress of his troops. On the morrow 
the battle was renewed in hope of weariiig dot by 
fatigue and wounds the scanty force of the Grecians, 
but still it was in vain ; 1u)d Xerxes was reduced to 
much perplexity, when he learnt from a Thessalian, 
Ephialtes the Malian-; that another practicable road 
across the mountain existed. The traitor did not 
long enjoy the fruits of his perfidy, for a> price was 
set on his head by the Amphictyonic council, and 
he was slain by one that had a private quarrel with 
him. It was known to Leonidas that such a path 
existed ; and the Phocians were appointed to guard 
it, and posted at the summit of the pass. They 
could not see the enemy’s approach for the oaks with 
which the mountain was covered ; but, about day- 
break were roused by the tread of itfen upon the 
fallen leaves. They flew to arms ; but, being galled 
by the Persian missiles, they retreated to one side for 
the advantage of higher ground, and thus left a free 
passage to the enemy, who hastened to profit by their 
error, and left them in undisturbed possession of the 
post so injudiciously chosen. ’The army at Thermo- 
pylae was already forewarned ; first by the seer 
Megistias, who from the omens foretold the approach 
of death ; then by deserters from the Persiau camp, 
annouricing the march of an army across the moun- 
tain ; and lastly from the watchmen stationed on the 
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heights, who brought news that it had forced the 
passage. t 

Their flank being thus turned, it became impos 
sible for the (1 reeks to maintain their position ; and 
now a question ensued concerning the measures to 
be adopted ; one party recommending a retreat, while 
the other urged the duty of remaining to the last at 
their post. The dispute was terminated by the re- 
treat and dispersion of the majority to their several 
homes* while the rest remained with Leonidas, re- 
solved to die rather than turn their backs upon the 
enejpy ;-«or, as another story runs, which Herodotus 
is more inclined to credit, Leonidas himself dismissed 
his allies, seeing them stow in spirit to encounter 
death, retaining with him only the 300 Spartans, 
whose institutions forbade them to retreat, even when 
resistance was hopeless. The Thespians and Thebans 
alone remained: the Thebans very unwillingly ; but 
Leonidas detained them as hostages for the fidelity 
of their countrymen. The Thespians on the other 
hand insisted on remaining, saying that they would 
not go away, abandoning Leonidas ?nd the Spar- 
tans, but rather abide and die with them. % Demo- 
philus, son of Diadromus, was their general. Ac- 
cording to Pausaniifs the eighty Mycelfajans also 
remained. 6>ne motive for Leonidas’s ttfevotion is to 
be found in the deep respect and attachment to na- 
tional institutions which was only common to him 
with his countrylnen^: but he is *said to have had a 
more peculiar andAtersonaJ inducement. The Del- 
phic oracle had fo/etold that Sparta herself^ or one 
of her kings, mi»t fall ; and this prediction in re- 
calling the fame M Codrus, must have suggested the 
possibility of availing him. But rather than to 
either of these Jeeling v we would attribute it to the 
belief that hiswfeath \ _>uld be more useful to Greece 
than his life ; the only nlotive perhaps which could 
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justify the sacrifice of so many brave men, at the 
time when they were nyst needed. Greece did 
indeed require some nobis example to rouse her coun- 
cils to unanimity and firmness: and he who gave it 
has his due reward in the admiration of the brave and 
patriot spirits of all nations and onfall succeeding ages. 

The next morning, with the rising sun, Xerxes 
offered worship to that luminary, the great object of 
•Persian veneration, in presence of his assembled 
army, and after a brief delay gave orders to advance 
against the enemy. Hitherto the Grecians seem to 
have taken post in the narrowest part of tilt valley, 
where, as has been mentioned, there was only room 
for one carriage to pass'; but now, knowing that 
their fate was sealed, and anxious only to sell their 
lives dearly, they retreated to the broader part, which 
had formerly been fortified, with the view of allowing 
freer access, and insuring a more abnndaut destruc- 
tion of their foes. And in truth the slaughter was 
commensurate with their desperation, for in the three 
days’ conflicts 20,000 Asiatics were left dead in the 
pass. We should be inclined to attribute to misin- 
formation or mistake the statement, that in the army 
of a warlike and conquering nation, like the Persians, 
the officers followed behind, furflished with scourges, 
with which they drove on their men to tfte attack, so 
that many were forced into the sea, and perished 
there, and still more trodden under foot in the press, 
while those who escaped were driven’on the Grecian 
spears by the pressure from behind. At last these 
weapons were broken, and the combat assumed a 
closer character. Hand to hand they fought at the 
sword’s point ; and now Leonidas, with others of 
the noblest Spartans, fell, and by his death added 
fresh ferocity to the combat. The possession of his 
body was disputed with an obstinacy which recalls 
the Homeric battles to ohr minds : two sons of 
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Darius were slain in the struggle, in which the 
Greeks prevailed so faras ( to gain possession of the 
body, and four times to drive back the crowd of 
enemies. The scene was closed by the arrival of the 
Persians led by Ephialtes in the rear. The Thebans, 
who had hitherto co operated with their countrymen, 
now separated thcmselvfes, and made submission, 
protesting, as indeed was true, that they had been 
among the first to give earth and water, and were* 
present at Thermopylae through compulsion *. The 
Lacedapmonians and Thespians retired to a hillock, 
wh p re they continued the battle with their swords, 
and, when these were broken, with their hands and 
teeth, until they were slain"' to a man. 

Such is the account of this celebrated conflict pub- 
lished by Herodotus less than thirty years after, at 
a time when many of the Thebans and of the 
Greeks who served in the Persian army must have 
been alive to correct any erroneous statements. But 
later historians, and among them Diodorus and 
Plutarch give a very different version ; that, when 
, news first arrived that a Persian fo‘ce was on its 
Snarch across the mountain, Leonidas led his men to 
a night attack, in which they penetrated to the royal 
pavilion, and, wandering about the camp in a vain 
attempt to discover the fugitive king, were at last 
dispersed and cut to pieces. But it seems hardly 
probable that the Spartan king, who had garrisoned 
the mountain pass in expectation 1 that it would be at- 
tempted, should have devoted his soldiers to inevit- 

* Plutarch, himself a Boeotian, is highly indignant at this state- 
ment, and also at the former, that the Thebans were detained as 
hostages. It mu>t be owned that there is something wanting in 
explanation, since it is not clear how they could have been made 
to fight, if disinclined ; bur it seems equally clear that they were 
very deficient in that ar' .. which animated the Spartans and 
Thespians, and therefore cannot be supposed to have remained 
quite voluntarily. 
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able death, until he knew that his precautions had 
failed : and even without this corroboration the su- 
perior credit due to a coipemporary would determine 
our adherence to\he story of Herodotus. 

Several sayings, which have gained notoriety, are 
ascribed to Leonidas upon Plutarch’s authority. To 
Xerxes, who sent to bid him lay down his arms, he 
replied, “ Come and take them.” He admonished his 
,soldiers, before their final battle, to dine as became 
men who were to sup with the dead. To dfie who 
said that the multitude of the Persian arrows would 
darken the sun, he answered. “ Is it not an advan- 
tage for us to fight in the shade*?” 

The body of Leonidas»was beheaded and exposed 
on a cross by order of Xerxes : an act at Variance 
with the usual generosity of the Persians, who were 
noted for the respect which they paid to bravery in 
an enemy. The ('reeks were buried \\here they 
had fallen, the Spartaifs and Thespians apart from 
the rest, and a sepulchral barrow heaped over their 
remains, upon which the statue of a lion was subse- 
quently placed^in honour of Leonidas. Pillars were 
afterwards erected by the council of Amphictyons, with 
inscriptions to distinguish the resting-places of the 
slain. A tumulus still remains in the defile of Ther- 
mopylae, topped by the ruins of a massive basement, 
which is supposed by Dr. Clarke to be the monu- 
ment above described, and to mark the very spot 
where this lofty sacrifice was completed. The fol- 
lowing epitaph was engraved on the pillar erected in 
honour ®f those who fell before the. departure of the 
allies ; “ Here four thousand Peloponnesians fought 
with three million of Persians.” The tomb of the 

* This speech is given by Herodotus to another Spartan, 
Dieneces, whom he mentions as famous for his smart sayings. 
The second is spurious, if we reject Plutarch’s assertion that the 
battle was fought by night. • 
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Spartans was distinguished by these lines: — “ Stran 
ger, bear word to the Lajedapmonians that we lie 
here in obedience to their. institutions A pillar 

was also erected by the celebrated poet Simonides in 
commemoration of his friend, the seer Megistias, who 
being an Acarnaniau, and therefore free to depart 
with the other Grecians, sent away his only son, but 
remained himself to perish with Leonidas. He 
placed on it this inscription : — * 

This tomb records Megistias’ honoured name, 

Who boldly fighting in the ranks of fame, 
o 4 Fell by the Persians near Sperchius' tide. 

Both past and future well the prophet knew, 
t And yet, though death Ivas open to his view, 

He chose to perish at his general’s side. 

At the lime of the battle two 'Spartans, Aristodemus 
and Eurytus, were absent upon leave, being* nearly 
blind from ophthalmia. Eurytus, on hearing that 
the Persians had turned the pass, called immediately 
for his armour, and guided by a Helot, found his 
way to the battle in time to perish there. Aristo- 
demus considered his illness a fair excuse to remain 
away from it ; and this would have passed current at 
Sparta, the historiap thinks, but for the contrast 
afforded by * the conduct of Eurytus. As it was, 
the Spartans were greatly incensed : on his return 

* The epitaph is simple, and therefore in good taste ; but we 
are bound to expose the braggart spirit « which lakes no notice of 
the Thespians and Locrians, who t joined the Peloponnesians, not 
with a paltry quota, but with their whole force. W <4 may also 
observe tint national vanity has been further tampering with the 
numbers. Herodotus reckons Xerxes’ land force to consist of 
2,100,000 men, and adds 541,610 for the fleet, making a total of 
2,641,610 combatants. The camp followers of various sorts he 
supposes may have amounted to an equal number. Incredible 
as it appears, his accom. so particular •that it has evidently 
been founded upon numeucal data of some sort : it is hardly pos- 
sible to estimate the amount of exaggeration and misstatement. 
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he found himself a marked and dishonoured man, 
with whom none would converse, to whom none 
would give, and from ^vhom none would receive 
fire : a common method among the ancients of tes- 
tifying abhorrence and renouncing intercourse ; and 
he was usually called AristoderrjUs the trembler. He 
afterwards obliterated his, disgrace at the battle of 
Plataea, where he was killed, after having merited the 
t first prize of valour: but his behaviour then was 
considered sufficient only to restore his character, not 
to entitle him to the honours paid to others, the most 
distinguished of the slain. Another Spartan, ,L*antites, 
who had been despatched into Thessaly as a messen'ger, 
it was supposed might liaye hastened his return so as 
to have been present, and^as also dishonoured. On 
his return to Sparta lie hanged himself in despair. 

The magnitude of the interest at stake, and the 
brilliant talents employed in celebiating the events of 
the Persian war, have •conspired to confer extraor- 
dinary celebrity upon the self-devotion of Leonidas 
and his comrades. To the great merit of it we fully 
subscribe : its disinterestedness cannot be questioned,, 
its wisdom ana utility are justified by the panic fear 
of Persia still prevalent in Greece, which required to 
be dispelled by some lofty and spirit-stirring act of pa- 
triotism : but having paid our tribute of admiration to 
these brave men, and to the steady valour and patient 
endurance of the Athenians, we have, as will appear 
more fully in the yext chapter, little commendation 
to bestow on the rest ot # Greece. The division of 
the couvjtry into small independent states, conducive 
perhaps to its glory, us tending to produce that 
extraordinary activity of mind, that multitude of dis- 
tinguished names which adorn its history, was too 
dearly purchased by the spirit of rivalry and narrow- 
minded patriotism which it generated ; if that feeling 
deserves to be called patriotism which looks merely 
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to the aggrandisement of a single city at the expense 
of neighbours who should've endeared to her by the 
ties of blood, and by community of language, in- 
terests, and associations. One instance of this jea- 
lousy and disunion has already occurred in the tardy 
and ineffectual assistance sent by Peloponnesus to 
the northern states. .. 

The history of Switzerldnd is, on the other hand, 
advantageously distinguished by the readiness which, 
the different members of the Helvetic League have 
shewn to succour each other, even where ruin seemed 
to be the consequence of interference. Before the 
admission of Berne into the Confederacy, that city, 
being menaced by a powerful army of nobles intent 
upon itb destruction, sent* a messenger to the cantons 
of Schwitz, Uri, and Underwqlden, called the Wald- 
stetten, or Forest Cantons, to represent the immi- 
nence of tjieir danger and to implore succour. The 
people answered, “ True frie'nds appear in the time 
of need : go, tell your citizens we will prove it to 
them.” A body of nine hundred men immediately 
marched to the help of the Bernes^, with whose 
assistance the celebrated battle of Laupen was fought 
and gained against immensely superior forces. Nor 
did Berne prove ungrateful for this timely aid. At 
a later period, the Forest Cantons being at war with 
Zuric, which had been detached by Austria from the 
interests of the confederacy, and being threatened by 
the whole powel of Austria itself, sent messengers to 
represent their situation tp the Bernese, who had 
always been averse to the contest, and declined en- 
gaging in it. “ Dear trusty Confederates,” they said, 
“ remember the day of Laupen, when your ancestors 
being threatened with utter ruin by the nobles, sent 
to us, to demand our -ud. We were not at that time 
allied to you, and y. i, what did we say, * Need, we 
said, is the test of friendship.’ You have heard of 
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the tears of joy that were shed when our banners 
were seen approaching to ^rour walls, you knew what 
Erlach said after the victpry, ‘ This day shall be an 
everlasting pledge* of our union.’ From that day we < 
have been allies. Men of Berne, sons of the con- 
querors of Laupen, we are now involved in great 
difficulties ; the power of ^Austria, to which Zuric 
has basely surrendered, be&rs hard upon us ; numbers 
pf ours have perished within these few days, and our 
enemies expect great reinforcements from flistant 
parts. We may be overpowered. Dear trusty Con- 
federates, Need is the test of friendship*.” The name 
and recollection of Laupen had power to overrule 
the suggestions of prudence ; the required succours 
were sent, and the Swiss were victorious. * 

Two of the many gallant struggles made by the 
Swiss in defence of their liberty have already been 
described.., A third,* the battle of St. Jaques, near 
Basle, has been called The Swiss Thermopylae ; and 
the name is justified, not by the circumstances of the 
battle, but by the indomitable courage and uniform 
fate of the conquered. The Dauphin of France, after- < 
wards Louis XL, at the head of a large army of 
the mercenary troops called Armagnacs, from the 
Counts D’Armagnac, two of their chiefs, advanced 
against Basle for the purpose of breaking up the 
council of the church then sitting there in defiance of 
the Pope, and to assist Frederic of Austria, the Em- 
peror of Germany, in recovering the? possessions in 
Switzerland which his ancestors had lost. His force 
consisted? of 8,000 English and 14,000 French, and 
was still further increased by the vassals of Austria. 
Sixteen hundred men were detached by the Swiss 
with orders to throw themselves into Basle at all 
hazards. Two of the members of the council, re- 
turning from the city, met them on the eve before 
* Plants, Helv. ConfeW. book ii. cap. 2. 
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the battle, and informed them of the strength of the 
enemy and the difficulty of reaching Basle. They 
feplied, “ If things must needs so happen to 'morrow, 
and we cannot break by force through the said ob- 
stacles, we will consign our souls to God, and our 
bodies to the Armagnacs.” They advanced, and the 
same evening routed a corps of horse 8000 strong. 
“ Early the next morning' they arrived near a bridge 
over the Birs ; and met emissaries from Basle, ad-, 
monishing them not to attempt the passage of the 
river, the main army of the Dauphin being posted on 
its opposite banks. They might now have retreated 
with honour ; but, Hushed with the successes of the 
preceding day, and not doubting that, as they were 
now wi\hin a mile of Basle, the burghers would make 
a seasonable diversion in theij: favour, they resolved 
to accomplish the purpose for which they had been 
sent, or tp perish in the attempt. They came to the 
bridge ; but found it so strdngly defended, that the 
forcing it was deemed wholly impracticable. They 
now threw themselves into the torrent, crossed it with 
the utmost speed, rushed up the opposite bank in the 
face of a numerous artillery, and began a dreadful 
slaughter, mowing down whole ranks of the enemy 
with their massive halberts, not, however, without great 
loss on their own part. Their forced marches, their 
previous conflicts, and their present arduous contest, 
had now so totally exhausted them, and their numbers 
were so greatly reduced, that iri hopes of some re- 
spite they turned off to the, right, and took shelter in 
the churchyard and orchard belonging to tlte hospital 
of St. Jacob, both surrounded by high walls. The 
burghers of Basle were at this critical moment pre- 
paring to send out a detachment ; but the Dauphin, 
who expected the attempt, had posted eight thousand 
men on an eminent near the gate ; who, had the 
garrison ventured the sally, would have cut off their 
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retreat, and exposed them to inevitable destruction. 
The cannon ot the Frencj^ meanwhile had not only 
thrown down the walls rgund the hospital, but also 
set fire to the builcling; and the Confederates, in the 
midst of flames and ruins, found themselves at the 
same time exposed to the attacks of accumulated 
numbers, without any defence but their firmness and 
valour. They still might have retreated without any 
disparagement to their honour ; but after a short 
consultation, they resolved to devote themselves for 
the good of their country, and fall together. The 
heroic deeds that were achieved in this memorable 
conflict, the number of fierce assaults this devoted 
band sustained and repelled, how each warrior fell 
successively on the identical spot he had first oc- 
cupied, arc facts imperfectly related, but may be well 
inferred from the geueral circumstances of the action. 
They fought ten hours without intermissipn ; till at 
length, exhausted but not conquered, they all (twelve 
only excepted) lay lifeless on the field of action. 
Each had four or five enemies around him, whom he 
had despatched before his fall, llurcard Monk, the < 
faithless guide of the invaders, riding in the evening 
over the field of slaughter, exclaimed triumphantly, 

* This is indeed a bath of roses !< An expiring Swiss 
heard him, raised himself on his knee#, snatched a 
large stone, and hurled it at the head of the vaunting 
traitor, who died three days after of the contusion. 
The twelve who, when no hopes remained, retired 
from the carnage, with difficulty escaped the hands 
of the executioner, to which the law of Sempach 
doomed all who turned away from an enemy. 

“ The Dauphin concealed the number of his slain, 
by causing them to be immediately committed to the 
flames ; but six hundred dead horses found on the 
field sufficiently evinced the magnitude of his loss, 
fearful of such another victory, he drew off his forces 
2 F 2 
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into Alsace, committed depredations on both sides 
of the Rhine, and gave the, Emperor ample reason to 
repent of having called in jpuch auxiliaries. After his 
retreat, the burghers of Basle gathered the bodies of 
the Confederates, and with solemn obsequies buried 
them in the churchyard of St. Jacob*.” Six thou- 
sand French are reported to have fallen. A5neas 
Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., was present at the 
council of Basle, and gives a lively description of the, 
battle Sn one of his letters. “ Here was fought a 
stern and piteous battle. The Swiss tore the bloody 
arrows from their bodies ; those even who had a 
hand lopped off rushed on the enemy and took a life 
in exchange for their own. Four Armagnacs at- 
tacked lone Switzer, and felled him, when a comrade 
rushed upon them, grasping Ijis battle-axe, and slew 
two ; the others fled. He carried off the yet breathing 
body to hjs-comrades. Behind' the Swiss there was 
a walled orchard, which they thought would protect 
them, so that they would only have to fight to the 
front. But the Germans and Armagnacs undermined 
the wall, which was the chief cause of.the destruction 
of the Swiss. They fought in front and to the rear, 
man to man, sword to sword. The Swiss, like lions, 
forced their way unconquered through the army, 
slaying and 'overturning all, as men who know that 
they fight with no hope of victory, but to avenge 
their death: the battle lasted from the dawn till 
evening. Atledgth the Swiss fell amidst the mighty 
host of the enemy, not conquered, but rather weary 
with conquering. A mournful and most bloody victory 
was it to the Armagnacs, and the field remained in 
their possession, from their superiority, not in bravery, 
but in numbers.” 

The law of SemptH), which is mentioned above, 
furnishes a good specimen of the simplicity and 
* Planta, Hist, Helvetic Confederacy. 
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resolution of the Swiss character. Modern treaties 
of alliance are hardly so brief, so emphatic, or so 
well observed. * 

“ We, the eight Helvetic Cantons, and the city, 
and district of Soleure, agree to preserve peace and 
unanimity amongst ourselves, ^nd to uphold each 
other, so that every individual may enjoy perfect 
security in his house, and he no ways molested either 
,in his person or property. All traders shall be pro- 
tected in their persons and merchandize. No one 
shall wantonly give cause for dissension, or be ac- 
cessory in fomenting animosities ; hut when a war 
cannot be avoided, and our banners advance against 
an enemy, each of us witl^ after the example of our 
forefathers in their many perils, firmly unite, and 
march out together to, redress our wrongs. Whoever 
deviates from his duty, or otherwise transgresses the 
laws, and is convicted thereof by two credible wit- 
nesses before the tribunal to which he is amenable, 
shall be sentenced to personal or pecuniary correction. 
Should any one in battle, or at an attack, be wounded 
so as to be disabled from service, he shall never! he-^ 
less retain his station, and continue there amidst his 
companions, until the conflict is terminated, and 
danger is at an end. On no aecount must the field 
of battle be deserted : and (as an enemy has often 
rallied among the pillagers ; ami lately, at Sempach, 
the foe would have sustained greater loss had not our 
men been too eager after booty) no*one shall betake 
himself to spoil until permitted by the commander. 
All the plunder taken shall be delivered to the com- 
mander, who shall make an equal distribution of it 
according to the number of men from each canton. 
Since Almighty God has declared churches to be his 
habitation, and has been pleased to effect the salva- 
tion of mankind by means of a woman, it is our will 
and positive decree that nofte of us shall break open, 

2 f 3 
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pillage, or burn, any church or chapel, or any way 
insult or molest a woman : this law shall suffer no 
exception, unless when enemies or their property are 
, secreted in sanctuaries, or when' women by their 
clamours impede the progress of our force. This we 
ordain, accept, and ponfirm by oath, at a general diet 
held at Zuric, on the 10th. of July, in the year of our 
Lord 1393.” 

Vertot, in his history of the Knights of Malta, re- 
lates a‘striking anecdote of similar courage and devo- 
tion. “ When the Turks besieged that island in 1565, 
John de«la Valette being then Gran4 Master, they first 
attacked the castle of St. Elmo, an out-post too small 
and too distant from the main works to hold out long 
against*iheir continual assaults. The knights who were 
quartered there made a gal lay t resistance, but their 
cannon being dismounted, their defences breached, 
and their r numbers thinned, they sent a deputation 
to the Grand Master to represent the deplorable 
condition of the place, that it was no longer tenable, 
and that sending over reinforcements to them was 
«. worse than useless, because it insensibly consumed the 
troops necessary for the defence of the island. Most 
of the Grand Crosses, who composed the council of 
the order, coincided with these views, but the Grand 
Master was of a contrary opinion. He agreed, in- 
deed, that the first was not tenable, and owned that 
he could not but lament the fate of the knights who, 
in so dangerous' a post, were exposed to daily death ; 
but he insisted that there are some circumstances in 
which it is necessary to hazard some of the^imbs to 
save the body. The Viceroy of Sicily, to whom they 
looked for relief, had declared, that if thtit fort were 
lost he would not attempt to save the island. The 
whole safety of Mab-., therefore, depended on the 
length of the siege, md it was absolutely necessary 
to protract it as long as possible. The Council came 
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over to his opinion, and with their concurrence he 
impressed on the garrison that the preservation or 
loss of the island, and, perhaps, of the order itself 
depended on the time that they should hold out the, 
place, and bade them call to mind the vows they 
had made at their profession, # and that they were 
obliged to sacrifice their lives for the defence of the 
order. Finally, he would not fail to send such rein- 
forcements as the smallness of the fort would admit 
of, <!nd, if necessary, would throw himself into the 
place, and there die with them.” 

After a series pf bloody assaults, from the 24th of 
May to the 21st of June, the garrison were reduced to 
extremity. They sent a swimmer across the port to 
the Grand Master to request succour, and tile large 
boats were soon fitted out and filled with knights. 
But the shore was now lined with Turkish artillery, 
and they were unabled to effect a landing. “ The 
besieged in the fort b£ing now out of all hopes of 
succour, thought of nothing but ending their lives 
like good Christians and true religious. For which 
purpose they were all night long preparing them w 
selves for it, *by receiving the sacraments of the 
church: when this was over, and that nothing re- 
mained but the giving up their souls to God, they 
embraced one another with tenderness, and retired to 
their several posts in order to die with their weapons 
in their hands, and expire in the bed of honour. Such 
as were not able to.walk by reason *of their wounds 
had themselves carried ip chairs to the side of the 
breach, tfrhere, armed with swards, which they held 
with both their hands, they waitea with a heroic reso- 
lution till such time as their enemies, towards whom 
they were not able to advance, should come and attack 
them in their posts. r 

“ The next day, the 23d of June, the Turks, at day- 
break, came on to the assault with great shouts, as if 
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they were going to a victory which it would be impos- 
sible to dispute with them. But the Christian sol- 
diers defended themselves ^with invincible bravery; 
one would have thought that the certainty of an 
approaching death which they were to share in com- 
mon with the knight^, had put them on the same level 
with respect to courage. They advanced to meet the 
enemy with as much intrepidity as if they had beaten 
them, and such as could not walk fired on the enemy* 
with thwr pieces; and when by reason of their continual 
discharges they had spent all their powder, they sup- 
plied themselves from the pouches <jf their comrades 
who had dropped by their side: in fine, the knights 
having sustained an assault*, for four hours together, 
had bu^ sixty persons left 1 to defend the breach ; but 
these were something more than men, who, by a 
noble contempt of death, still made their enemies 
tremble. 4 The commander, seeing the place on the 
point of being forced by th& Turks, recalled some 
Christian soldiers, who till then had maintained them- 
selves upon the cavalier which lay before the fort. 
The basha, seeing the breach fortified with this small 
reinforcement, discontinued the assault in an instant, 
as if he had again been disheartened by so obstinate 
a resistance, and pretended to retire, but it was only 
to make his janissaries seize, not only on the cavalier, 
which was abandoned, but likewise on all such points 
as were higher than the breach, and overlooked the 
inside of the fort. The besieged, employed this little 
suspension from fighting ip dressing their wounds, 
not so much for the sake of preserving the^poor re- 
mains of life, as to enable themselves to fight for some 
moments longer with greater vigour. At eleven in 
the morning the Turks returned to the assault with 
new strength, and tb*' janissaries, who from the top 
of the cavalier and oi.ier posts commanded the place 
with their muskets, pointed out all such perspns as 
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they had a mind to kill. The greater part of them 
perished by the enemies’ fire ; the bailiff of Negro- 
pont, together with mos£of the knights and soldier's 
that were left, b*eing overwhelmed with numbers,* 
died upon the breach, and this terrible assault was 
discontinued only for lack of combatants, not ending 
but with the death of the last knight*.” 

The struggle recently* concluded in Greece has 
Jjeen well calculated to awaken the sleeping energies 
of her people. It is, however, too recent, find the 
present generation has suffered too severely from the 
misrule and ignorance under which it was nurtured, 
for us either to judge severely their past faults and 
mistakes, or to augur over boldly concerning their 
future policy and conduct. That much of* selfish- 
ness, cabal, and perfidy occurred in the late war, and 
materially retarded the expulsion of the Turks is cer- 
tain, but no one can now assert that Hetyenic cou- 
rage is extinct, and, fcjir Hellenic virtue, we hope to 
see it much more prominent in the national character 
than it ever yet has been. The Greeks have long 
been considered a degraded lace ; the more civilized** 
and especially the trading part of them, proverbially 
mean and dishonest, the mountaineers possessed of 
the few and capricious virtues, together with the 
many vices of barbarians. The time for these gene- 
ral charges is now at an end. From henceforth 
Greece, we trust, will again rank among the indepen- 
dent nations of Europe : it depends* on herself whe- 
ther she will merit the affection and sympathy which 
the recollection of her former splendour and long- 
suffering inspires. Nor do we hesitate to believe 
that she will do so, and to appeal in proof of this to 
the number of her sons who for years have frequented 
happier parts of Europe for the sake of a more en- 
lightened and extended education than they could 
* Vertftt, 
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obtain at home. Those who worked their deliver- 
ance from a bondage of such ancient date, were ne- 
cessarily tainted with the ^lces which that bondage 
■engendered : but as the advantages which the rising 
generation has possessed become more general, and 
as they succeed to Vhe place and influence of their 
fathers, who can doubt but that the governors will 
learn to prefer the general £ood to their own factions, 
and corrupt and precarious interests, and the people,, 
to appftciate the blessing of internal order, to form 
true judgments of the national welfare, and to compel 
attention" to it? 

On the breaking out of the revolution the students 
dispersed among the European universities were 
among 'the first to offer themselves as soldiers in sup- 
port of it. Armed in the European manner, they 
enrolled themselves in a corps called upov \ox<> s, the 
sacred baud, a title taken from the brief period of 
Theban splendour under Epaminondas, and assumed 
as the motto of their standards Qav<no<s rj eXevOtpm 
death or freedom, and the inscription of the Spartan 
•shield, ti Tiii/ rj eVi rav*, this, or upon this. The 
greater part had never felt hardship, nor handled a 
military weapon before, yet they endured fatigue, 
privation, and discipline with submission and forti- 
tude, setting <an example to the rest which was badly 
followed. There were about 500 men of this corps 
with Alexander Ypsilante in his last campaign in 
Moldavia, on vthoin he justly placet! his chief re- 
liance, and their bravery .and unfortunate fate is 

* In ancient Greece the shield served as a bier, to convey 
home the corpse of its slain owner. To return without it was 
universally considered disgraceful. t( I have fiequently seen these 
inscriptions on Greek standard^ particularly the la*t : the direc- 
tion was literally followed lor the body of the standard-bearer, 
who died defending it, ^ wrapped in it as a shroud, and so 
borne to the grave, and buried in it .” — WahK s Journey over-fan# 
from Constantinople, p. 218, 9 
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worthy to be placed by the side of the story of 

Thermopylae. 

In June, 1821, a seveA action took place at Ter 1 
gowitz, in which "the Greeks were worsted, and the 
Sacred Band much cut up, not without severe loss on 
the part of the enemy. On the # l9th the battle was 
renewed at Tergoressi. Vpsilante charged at the 
head of the sacred band $ith an impetuosity which 
jyoke the foremost ranks of the Turks. But at the 
moment when victory seemed to be declaring in their 
favour, Constantine Douca, an officer of the Greek 
cavalry, not content with deserting his country in her 
need, charged treacherously upon his countrymen. 
Being thus unexpectedly, supported, the Turks ral- 
lied, and Ypsilante, almost surrounded, with diffi- 
culty drew olf his troops. The same night he com- 
menced his retreat towards Rimnik, closely pursued, 
and a third action took place at break .of, day, at a 
place called Drageschifn, in which another traitor, 
named Caravia, who commanded the remainder of the 
cavalry, deserted with thejn, and the infantry who 
remained were cut to pieces. The sacred band made* 
a gallant defence : the Mussulman infantry thrice 
charged them, and were thrice repulsed, but the 
cavalry swept around them, usable to break their 
ranks, and brought them down by repeated pistol 
shots. There escaped but about a score, who, with 
their general, forced a passage through the enemy. 

“ I cannot describe to you the feedings of respect 
and regret with which I vyalked over the ground that 
covered the remains of these young heroes. I had 
not long before visited the field of Marathon, and the 
recollections of it, and of Dr. Johnson’s effusion, 
were fresh in my mind ; but the impressions of both 
were cold and feeble compared with those of Dra- 
geschan. Here was an act of courage and self-de- 
votion among modern Greeks, that rivalled anything 
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similar in the best days of their ancestors, and I was 
on the spot while it&e event was yet recent, and their 
bodies, if I may so say, scarce cold fn the clay that 
covered them. No one has'hitherto dared to erect a 
tomb to designate the- spot where they lie, but they 
live imperishably ip the memory jo( their country, 
and when England and her allies shall replace it in 
its due rank among the nations of Christian Europe, 
a monument on the field of Drageschan will not hft. 
forgotten 

The battle of Roncesvalles occupies the same 
prominent station in romance that Thermopylae does 
in history. There are few who have not heard in 
childhood, how the twelve peers of Charlemagne, 
unequalled inarms, were surrounded by the Saracens 
in that fatal valley, and slain, with their followers to 
a man, after performing prodigies of valour ; for 
who havt* rpad the tale without hating the traitor 
Ganellon, the Ephialtes of the Christian army. 
The fact is simply this ; Charlemagne’s rear-gtiard, 
as he returned from an invasion of Spain, was 
^surrounded and cut off with its commander, his 
nephew Roland or Orlando, (the restf of the Paladins 
are chiefly fabulous,) not by the Saracens, but 
by the Pyrenean mountaineers. The mighty super- 
structure of« falsehood which has been raised on 
this foundation owes its existence chiefly to the pre- 
tended Chronicle of Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims, 
contemporary With Charlemagne ; a work whose 
real author has not been ascertained, but which was 
not written before the eleventh century. *its mon- 
strous fictions were pronounced authentic by Pope 
Calixtus II. a. d. 1122, and have been carefully 
embodied in the Chronicles of the monks of St. Denys, 
the most volumino..-^ compilers of their age. So 

• Walsh; Journey overl.\nd from Constantinople, p. 222. 
Hist, des Evenements de la Gtece, par M. Kaffenel. 
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much for the way in which history is manufactured 1 . 
It has'been freely translated by Caxton, and enlarged 
with incidents from othlr sources, in a book entitled 
“The Hystory and Lyf of the Most Noble ‘Crystea 
Prince Charles the Crete, Kyng of Fraunce and 
Emperour of Rome, reduced frpm the latyn and ro- 
maunsc tongue to thexalfcicyon of the crysten faith, 
and the conlusyon of the Hethen Sarazyns and myscre- 
..ants, which is a werk wel eontemplatyf for to lyve wel. 
~The which werk was fynysshed in the reducing of hit 
into englysshe the xviii day of Juyn, the second yere 
of Kyng Richard the thyrd, the yere of«onr Lord 
Mcccclxxxv. And imprynted thefyrstday of decem- 
bre, the same yere of o’tr Lorde, and the fyrst yere 
of Kyng Harry the seventh.” This book a good 
specimen of the studies then fashionable, and also of 
the style of the father of English printing; who* 
like very many of the early practisers of tjjat art, was 
eminent as a man of letters as well as a craftsman. In 
this capacity, and as a curious instance of what has 
passed for history, we ^uote his narrative of the 
battle of Roncesvalles, though it be rather long, it* 
hope that thA quaintness both of the matter and 
manner may be found amusing: to those who still 
feel an interest in the amusemdnts of their childhood, 
it will need no apology. The sto*-y is familiar 
through the medium of Italian *aud French romance ; 
but comparatively few are likely to have seen it in 
its ancient dress. , • 


“ HOW the treason was romprysed by Ganellon, 
and of the deth of crysten men, and how Ganellon 
is repreuyd by thauctour. Capitulo i. 

“ In this tyme were in Cezarye two kynges sarazyns 
moche myghty, that one was named Marlurius, and 
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that other Bellegardus his brother. Whyche were sente 
by thadmyral of Babylonne into Spayue, the whych 
were under Kyug Charles, luid made to hym sygne 
*of love ' and of subjectyon, and wetot by liys com- 
maundemeut holyly, and under the shadow of de- 
ceptyon. Themperopr seyng that they were not 
crystens, and for to get seignourye over them, he 
sent for Ganellon in whonte he had fyannee; that 
they sholde doo baptyse them, or elles that tliey^, 
sholde s-mde to him try bate in sygne of fydelite of 
their contre. Ganellou the tray ire went thyder, and 
dyd to them the message, and after that he had with 
them many deceyvable wordes, they sent hym ageyit 
to Charles wyth xxx hors., laden with gold and 
sylver, Myth clothes of sy Ike and other rychesses, 
and iiii hundred hors, laden wy„th swete wyn for to 
gyve to the men of wane for to drynke ; and also 
they sent t abpve thys to them* a thousand fayr 
wymmen sarazyns in grete po^nte and yonge of age. 
And alle thys in sygne of love and of obeissaunce : 
and after they gaf to Ganejlon xx hors charged wytli 
4£old and sylver, sylkes and other precyosytes, that by 
his rnoyen he sholde brynge in to tlufyr handes the 
companye of Charles, if he myghte doo it. 

“ Thenne Ganellon., was surprysed wyth this fals 
avaryce, whjvih consumeth alle the sweteness of 
chary te that is in p^rsones, for to have gold, or 
sylver and other richesses ; and made a pacte and 
covenaunte wyth the sarazyns fot to betray his lord, 
hys neyghbours and cryste^i bretheren, and sware 
that he wold not faylle them of thenterpryse^ But I 
merveille moche of Ganellon, whyche made thys trea- 
son without to have cause, coloured lie juste. 

“ O wycked Ganellon, thou were comen of noblesse, 
and thou hast doon * werk vyiaynous, thou wert 
ryche and a grete lord, and for money thou hast 
betrayed thy mayster. Emonge alle other thou wert 
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chosen for to goo to the sarazyns for grete trust 
emonge all the other, and for the fydelyte that was 
thought in thee; thou*hast consented to traysoh, 
and allone hast* commyted infydelyte. Fro when% 
cometh thyn inyquyte, but of a fals vvylle, plunged 
in thahysme of avary ce. Thy natural soveraign lorde, 
Rolland, Olyver, and theother, what have they doon 
to thee? yf thou have a* wycked hate agaynst one 
.person, wherefore consentest thou to destroy thynno- 
ctntes ? was there noo persone that thou *lovedest 
whan to all crysten men thou hast ben traytre? was 
there ony reason in thee whan thou hast ben capytayn 
agenst the layth? what availeth the prowesse that 
thou hast made in tyn»e passed whan thyne end 
shewetli that thou hast doon wyckednes ? O fals 
avaryce, and ardeur c»f concupiscence, he is not the 
fyrst that by the is comen to myschyet! by the Adam< 
was to God dysobeysaunt, and the noble <;yte of Troy 
the grande put to uttre* ruyne and destructyon ! Thus 
in thys manere Ganellou brought gold and sylver, 
wyn wymmen and othgr n< bosses as tofore he 
hud enterprysed. Whan Charles sawe al this, h* 
thought that {ft way doon in good entent, and equyte, 
and wythout karat*. The gret lordes and knyghtes 
toke the wyn for them, and Charles toke onely the 
gold and syiver, and the moyen people t#ok the hethen 
wymmen. Themperour gaf censente to the wordes 
of Ganellon. For he spake moche wysely, and 
wrote in suche wyse that Charles abd allc hys boost 
passed the porte of Cesgirye, for Ganellon dyd hym 
to undefttonde, that the kynges aforesayd wold be- 
come crysten, and be baptysed, and swere fydelyte to 
themperour. And anone sent hys peple tofore, and 
he came after in the ryerewarde, and had sent Roul- 
land, and Olyver, and the moost specyal of hys 

* Trick. 
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subgettes wyth a thousand * fyghlyng men, and were 
in Rouncyvale. Thenne the kynges Marfuryus and 
Btellegardus after the counfceyl of Ganellon, wyth 
fyfty thousand sarasyns were hiilde in a wode, 
abydyng* and awaytyng the frenssh men, and there 
they abode ii dayes and two nyghtys and devyded 
theyr men in two partyes. „In the first they put xx m 
sarasyns, and in that other they put xxx m sarasyns — 
In the vauntegarde of Charles were xx m crysten 
men, whyche anone were assayled wyth xx m sara- 
syns, and maad warre in such wyse, that they were 
eonstreyned to withdrawe them. For fro the 
morning unto the houre of tyerce, they feared not to 
fyght and smyte on them, wherefore the crysten men 
were mfeche wery, and had node to reste theym. 
Nevertheles they drunken wel of the good swete wyn 
pf the sarasyns moche largely. And after many of 
them that \yer,e dronkc went and Faye by the wymmen 
sarasyuois, and also wyth othef that they had brought 
oute of Fraunce. Wherefor the wylle of God was, 
that they sholde all be dpde, to thende that their 
sjjartyrdom and passyon myght be the cause of theyr 
salvacion and purgyng of theyr synng. For anone 
after the thyrty thousand sarasyns cam that were in 
the second batayl upon the frenssh men soo im- 
petuously thatcthey were al dede and slayn. Except 
Roulland, Baulduyn«and Thyerry, the other were 
slayn and dede with speres, some flayn, some rosted, 
and other quartered, and submysed,to many tormentes. 
And whan thys discomfiture f was doon, Ganellon was 
with Charles, and also tharchebysshop Turpyff, whych 
knew nothyng of this werke so sorouful, sauf onely 
the traytre, whyche supposed that they had al ben 
destroyed and put to detb. Of the languysshe that 
was comynge to Cha.’< s he wyst not how sone it 
was comynge. 

* Twenty thousand, according to the Cronique de St. Denys, 
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“ OF the deih ofkynt* Marforius , and how Roul- 
land wan hurt wylh four speres mortally , after 
that al his peple were §layn. Capitulo ii. 

. • 

“ The bataylle as I have sayd tofore was moche" 
sharpe. Whan Roullaud, which was moche wery, 
relournecl, he encountred in hys fVaye a sarasyn moche 
fyers, and blacke as boyllacl pytch and anone he toke 
hyin at theatre of a wode, and bonde liym to a tree 
’ sitaytcly, wythoutedoyng to him any more # harme, 
and after took and rode upon a hylle for to see the 
boost ofthe’sarasvns, and the crysteu menne # that were 
fledde, and sawe grete quant vte of paynyms. Where- 
fore anone he sowtted and blew his home of yvorie 
moche lowde. And wytWhat noyse came ttthym an 
hundred crysteu men wel arayed and habylled wyth- 
oute moo. And whan they were come to hym, he re- 
torned to the sarasyn that was bounde to the tree. A nd* 
Roulland helde his sword over hym, stiyflig that he 
shold deye, if he shewed to hym not clerely the kyng 
Marfuryus, and yf lie so sholde do, be sliolde not 
deye. The sarasyn was Content, and sware that he 
sholde gladly *lo it for to sa\e hys lyf, and soo htT 
brought hym with hym unto the place where they sawe 
the paynyms, and shewed to Holland whyche was the 
kynge, whyeh rode upon a redde hors, and other 
eertayn tokenes. And in tliys poynt* lloulland re- 
confermed in hys strengthe, trustving veryly in the 
mvghtof God, and in the name ofjhesus, as a lyon 
entred into the bataylle, and emonge them he en- 
countred*a sarasyn, whjeh was gretter than ony of 
the other, and gaf to hym so grete a stroke wyth 
Duriiulal his swerde upon the hede, that he cleft hym 
and hys hors in two partes, that the one parte went 
on one syde, and that other on the other syde. 
Wherefore the sarasyns were soo troubled and 
abasshed of the niyght anjl puissaunce of Rolland, 
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that they afle fled tofore hym, and then abode the kyng 
Marfuryus wyth a fewe folke. Thenne Rolland sawe 
thys kynge. And wythoui fere came to hym and 
jputte hym to deth incontynertt. And alle the hondred 
crysten men that were wyth Roullaud in thys ren- 
countre were dolorously slayn and put to deth, 
except onely Baulduyn and Thyerry, whych for fere, 
fled into the wode. Bui. after that Rolland had 
slayn kyng Marfuryus, he was sore oppressed and in 
suche w t vse deteyned, that wyth four grete speres K* 
was smyten and wounded mortally, and beten wyth 
stones, $nd hurte wyth dartes and other shotte 
mortally. And notwithstondyng these grevous hurtes 
and woundes yet maulgre al the sarasyns he sprange 
out of tbe bataylle, and sat.ved hymself the bestwyse 
he myght. Bellegardus broder of Marfuryus, doubt- 
ing that helpe and ayde sholde come to the crysten 
people, returned into another countreye wyth hys 
peple moclie hastely. And th?mpereur Charles had 
thenne passed the montagne of Roney vale, and knewe 
nothynge of these thynges aforesayd, ne what he had 
doon. * 

# 

“ HOW Rolland deyed liolyly after many martyr es 

and orysons made Jo God fill devoulely , and of 

the complaynte maad for hys swerde Durandal. 

Capitulo iii. .. 

“ Rolland thq, valyaunt, and champyon of the 
crysten fayth, was moche sorodful of the crysten 
men bycause they had noo Socours. He v^s moche 
very gretely abasshed and moche affebled in hys per- 
sone, for he had lost moche of hys blode by his foure 
mortal woundes, of whych the leste of them was suf- 
fysaunt for hym to Ivive deyed, and he had gret 
payn to get hym out iro the Sarasyns, for to have 
a lytel coinmemoracyon qf God before or the soule 
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sholde depart fro hys body. So moche be enforced 
hym, that he came to the fote of a montayne nygh 
to the port of Cesarye, jnd brought hymself nygh, to 
a rocke ryght by Ronoyval, under a tree in a fayr 
jinedowe. Whan he sat doon on the grounde ffe 
v^yheld hys swerde, the best that ever was, named 
$)urandal, whych is as mocho to say as gyvyng an 
hard stroke, whych wgk ryght fayr and rychely 
made: the handle was of fyn beryle shynynge mer- 
• -fiylously, on it it had a fayre crosse of gold in the 
whych was wry ton the name of Jhesus. ft was so 
good and fyn that sooner sholde the arme fayle 
than the swerde : he toke it oute of the sfiethe, and 
sawe it shyne moche bryght, and bycause it sholde 
chaunge hys maister he *iad moche sorrov^e in hys 
herte, and wepj nge, he said in this maner pytously, 

‘ O swerde of vulure* the fayrest that ever was, thou 
were never but fayr, ne never fonde I the but good? 
Thou hast been so mpche honoured tha<* alway thou 
barest with the the name of the blessed Jhesus, sau- 
vyour of the world, which has endowed the wyth the 
power of God. Who may eomprehende thy valure! 
Alas, who st|pl have the after me ! Whosomevfr 
hath the shall never be vanquished ; alway shall he 
have good fortune ! Alas, what shall I moreover 
say for the good swerde ; maby sarasyns have been 
destroyed by the ; thynfydels and myScreaunts have 
ben slayn by the ; the name of God is exalted by 
the ; by the is made the path o£ sauvement ! O 
how many tymes ’have I by the avenged thynjury 
made tq^God! O hovr many men have I smyton, 
and cutte asondre by the myddle! O my swerde 
whych has ben my comfort and my joye, whych never 
hurtest persone that myght escape fro deth. O my 
swerde, yf ony persone of noo value sholde have the, 
and l knewe it, I sholde deye for sorowe!’ After 
that Holland had wept ynough he had fere that some 
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paynym myght fynd it after hys deth. Wherfore he 
concluded in hymself to breke it, and toke it, and smote 
upon' a rocke wyth all hys qpyght iii tymes wythout 
hurtyngeony thynge the swe»de, and»clefte the rocke 
tS therthe, and colde in no wyse breke the swerde. 
Whan he sawe the facyon, and colde do no more 
therto, he toke his home whych was of yvorie moche 
rychely made, and sowne'tj and blewe it moche 
strangely, to thende that yf there were ony crysten 
men hy^, in the wodes, or in the waye of thcyr rq/f 
tournynge, that they sholde come to hym before they 
went any further, and tofore he rendered hys soule. 
Then seynge that none came he sowned it ageyn by 
soo grete force and vertu, and soo impetously, that 
the hori\p roof asondre ki the myddle, and the 
vaynes of hys necke braken asondre, and the synewes 
of hys bodye stratched. And 'that noyse or voys, 
liy the grace of God came to the eeres of Charles, 
whych was' ejght myles fro hym. The emperour 
heerynge the home, he knewe well that Holland had 
blowen it, and wolde have retorned ageyn ; but 
Ganellon the traytre which knewe wel alle the fayt 
cfystourned hym, in sayenge that ( Holland had 
blowen hys home for some wylde beest that he 
chaced for hys playsyr ; for oft tyme he wold 
blowe hys home for lytel thynge : and that he 
sholde not doubteof nothynge. And thus he dyd the 
kynge to understond, that he beleyved hym and 
made none otheij sernblaunt. Nevertheles Holland 
beynge in thys sorowe, he peased liys woundes al sc 
wel as he myght, and stratched himself on t^e grasse 
to the fressheness for to forget hys thurst, whych was 
over grete. 

“ Here upon Baulduyn hys brother came untc 
hym, whyche was moche hevy and soroweful for hys 
brother Holland whtel' ->as in that necessyte. And 
anone Roulland sayd to hym, 4 My frende and mj 
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brother, I have so grete thurst that I must nedes dye 
yf I have not drynke to aswage my thurst.* 

“ Baulduyn had gretej payn in goynge here and 
there, and colde fynde noo water, and came "to hym* 
ageyn, and sayde he colde fynde none ; and in grete 
angnysse he lepte on Roulland^ hors, and rode for 
to fetch Charles ; for he kncwe wel that Roulland 
was nyghe hys dcth. /{none after came to hym 
,'l’hyerry due of Ardayne, whyeh wept upon Roulland 
so ^continually, that he myght not speke bat wyth 
grot payn. Rollaud confessed hym and dysposed 
hym of hys conscience, nevertheles that same day 
Rolland had receyved the body of our Lord. For 
the custom was that the* subgettes of Charles that 
day whyeh they sholde tyght, were confessed and 
comuned wythoute fayllynge by men of the chyrche, 
whyeh alway were < wyth them. Rolland whyeh. 
kuewe hys ende by entyer contemplacjton, hys eyen 
lyftc up to heven, and hys hondes joyned, al 
stratchcd in the medowe, began to say thus, ‘ Fayre 
Lorde God my maker, yiy redemour, son of the 
gloryous moder of comfort, thou knowest myn en* 
tencyon, thou knowest what 1 have doon. For the 
bounte that is in the, by the grete mercy of whyche 
thou art envyronned, by the .grace whyeh in the 
aboundeth, by the meryte of thy passyon holy and 
bytter, wyth a good and humble hert I requyre the 
that tofore the thys daye my faultes, synnes, and yg- 
noraunces may be pardonned to mfl. And take no 
regarde to the trespace§ that I have doon to the, 
but behdttie that I deye for the and in the fayth that 
thou hast ordeyned : rSmembre that thou hangest on 
the tree of the erosse for the synnars, and so as thou 
hast redeemed me, I beseech the that I be not 
loste. Alas, my maker God omnipotent, wyth good 
wyll I departed out of my countreye for to defend thy 
name, and for to mayntene crystendom. Thou 
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knowest that I have suffred many angoysses of hun- 
gre, of thurst, of hete, of colde, and many mortal 
lVoundes. And day and hyght to the my God I 
,yelde me culpable. I mystrust not thy mercy, thou 
art pytous, thou art comen for the synnars, thou 
pardonest Mary Magdalen and the good theef on 
the crosse bycause they „retourned unto the; they 
were synnars as lam; lyVe as they d\d, I crye for 
mercy, and better yf I colde say it. Thou byheld^gfc 
how Abraham was obeyssaunt to the of hys sone 
Isaac, wherefore he ferde moche the better; byholde 
me how I am obedyeut to the commaundements of the 
chyrche. I byleve in the, I love the above all other, 
I love my neyghbour. O good Lord, I beseche the 
to pardfme and forgive alle theym that thys daye ben 
deed in my companye, that u they may be saved. 
»• Also my maker I requyre the to take heed of the 
pacyence qf .fob, for whych he was moche the better, 
that I deye here for thurst, 'and am alone. I am 
wounded mortally, and may not helpc myself; and 
take in pacyence alle the ,sorowe that I sulfre, and 
Cm therwyth content when it pleaseth the. As all 
thys is trewe, pardone me, couiforte ‘my spyryte, re- 
ceyve my soule, and brynge me to reste perdurable.’ 
Whan Rolland had prayed thus, he sette hys haudes 
on hys bodyo, holdyng hys flesshe, and after sayd 
thre tymes, * Et in came mea videbo Demn salva- 
torem meum,’ and after layed hys handes on hys 
eyen, and sayd, ' Et oculi isti con,specturi sunt.’ ‘ In 
thys flesshe that I hold I sljall see my sauyour, and 
these eyen shal behold hym and aftcr^'he sayd, 
that he sawe thynges celestyall, whych the eyen of 
man myght not see, nor the eeres here, ne the hert 
thynke, the glory whych God hath maad redy to 
them that love hym. \nd in sayenge, ‘ In manus 
tuas Domine commciiio spiritum meum,’ ‘Into thy 
handes, O Lord, I commende my spyryte^ he layed 
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hys armes upon his body in maner of a crosse, and 
gaf and rendred his soule to God the xvi kalends of 

J uyl • 

• • 

“ OF the vysyon of the deth of Rovlland , and of 

the so r owe of Charles. Capitulo iiii. 

“ The day that It on Haw'd the marter rendred hys 
, soule unto God, I Turpyn, archbysshop of Haymes 
wafc in the valeye of Rouncyval, tofore Chyles the 
Eniperour, and sayde masse for the soules whych 
were passed out of t hys world. And as I v\as in the 
secrete of the masse I was ravysslicd, and herd the 
aungellys of he\en syng(* and make grete melodye. 
And I wyst not what it nfight be, ne wherfwre they 
soo dyd. And as I sawe the aungellys mount into 
lieven on hye, I saw comynge a grete legyon of 
knyghtes alle blackt* ageynst me, the whych bere a 
praye whereof they made grete noyse. Whan they 
were tothre me in passynge, I sayd to them, and 
detnaunded who they were, and what they bare. 
One of the deveylles aunswered and sayd, we bere 
the kyng Mart'uryus into helle, for long agoon he 
hath well deserved it. And Roulland your trum- 
pette, wyth Michel thaungel, ayd many other in his 
companye, is brought into joye ]>erdurjible to heven. 
Anti as the masse was fynys^hed, I recounted to 
Charles the vysyon wliyche 1 had seen, how thaun- 
gellys of heven bare the soule of Roulland into Rara- 
dys, and the devylles bare the soule of a sarasyn 
into helli^ Thus as I sayde these wordes Eauld- 
uyn wliyche rode on •Holland's hors came hastely, 
and sayd to Charles how the crysten men were dede 
and bytrayed, and how Rolland was hurte, and in 
what estate he had left hym.” 


* June 16 . 
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Chapter IX. «, 

Sal am is — Siege of Leaden — Spanish Ann ad i 

« 

While Leofcidas was guarding Thermopylae, the 
Grecian fleet took it£ station nearly opposite to him 
at Artemisium and the coast of Euboea. The Euri- 
pus, the narrow channel ' extending between that 
island and the continent was well calculated for de- 
fence by an inferior force ; and as the voyage along 
the seaward side of the island was considered diffi- 
cult and dangerous in the imperfection of ancient na- 
vigation, a reasonable hope was entertained that the 
progress of the invader might be stopt both by land 
and sea. His fleet o* Vinally consisted of 1208 gal- 
leys of war, besides ;rarisports and smaller vessels. 
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and had been reinforced by 120 ships from the Thra- 
cian Greeks ; but this vast armament was consider- 
ably reduced on the coasf of Thessaly, by a storm, m 
which, according; to the lowest report, not less tha» 
four hundred galleys were destroyed. Numerically, 
the Grecian fleet was little calculated to engage such 
an enemy, for it reckoned. but 271 trireme galleys, 
with a few of the smaller Vessels called pentecouters. 

“ The penteconter, the vessel of Homer’s age, had, 
lnfc? the modern row-boat, only one tier of cfirs, and 
its complement of rowers was from fifty to sixty. The 
trireme, it is generally supposed, had threfc tiers of 
oars, by which it gained that swiftness so important 
in the ancient mode of naval action. Its ordinary 
complement of rowers was, at the time of v^hicli we 
are treating, from 150, to lf)0; besides whom it com- 
monly carried forty soldiers, and sometimes more,* 
but on emergencies* particularly wheiitbqarded, the 
whole crew acted wifli arms*.” Of the triremes 
now in the Grecian fleet, no less than 127 were fur- 
nished by Athens, and 40 Jjy Corinth ; the rest were 
supplied in smaller quotas by the other Peloponnesian# 
and islanders. • With this superiority in force the 
Athenians were fully entitled to claim the chief com- 
mand : but such was the reputation of Sparta at this 
time, that the Peloponnesian states refused to serve 
except under a Spartan leader f and the Athenians, 
with a rare and most laudable moderation, waved 
their claim rather tfian run the hazafd of discord at 
so critical a moment. TJie credit of this forbearance 
is ascribed^o Themistoeles. 

The Grecian commanders felt their inferiority of 
force, and were as willing to abandon the Euboeans 
to their fate, as shortly after to desert the Athenians. 
The former petitioned Eurybiades, the Spartan ad- 
miral, to remain awhile for their protection, until 
* Mitford, chapAiii., sect. 4, 

2 H 
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they could remove their families and portable effects. 
Failing in their application, they went to Themistocles, 
the Athenian admiral, who* for thirty talents, about 
^?7000, promised to detain (lie fleet and succeeded, 
for Eurybiades was brought over by five, and the 
Corinthian commander by three talents ; the rest 
appears to have been converted to his own use. 
Disinterestedness is not to" be reckoned among the 
many brilliant qualities of Themistocles : but his 
inter ferance, however corrupt in its origin, was wise 
and beneficial ; for to retreat from Artemisium would 
have been equivalent to deserting the army, and 
most injurious to the common cause. The Persian 
commanders, seeing the small force opposed to them, 
were chiefly afraid lest it should escape, and detached 
two hundred galleys round Eqbcea to blockade the 
, other end of the Euripus, and cut off all retreat. 
Meanwhile, three battles, unattended with any deci- 
sive result, were fought, in all of which the Greeks 
appear to have gained the advantage, and their, 
spirits were heightened by a reinforcement of fifty- 
(hree Athenian triremes, bringing news that the 
detachment sent round Euboea had ‘been overtaken 
by a storm and totally destroyed. But they were 
severely handled in, the last engagement; and the 
news of the battle of Thermopylae determined them 
to retreat nearer to .their homes. Previous to his 
departure, Themistocles engraved these words upon 
the rocks at the v, atering place of Artemisium : “ Men 
of Ionia, you do ill in making war upon your fathers, 
and helping to enslave Greece*. By'&Il means 
therefore come over to us, or, if that cannot be, re- 
main neuter, and persuade the Carians to do the same. 

* All Grecian colonies held the metropolis, or mother city, 
whence they were derived, in de. p generation. The Ionian states 
were founded by a great migration from Attica, and therefore 
looked up tc the Atheniai aa the head of their tribe. 
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But if the necessity which compe s you to the part you 
are engaged in is such as to make a secession imprac- 
ticable, yet, when we cojie to action, avoid exertio'n 
agaiust us; remembering that you are descended 
from one blood with us, and thatf the enmity of the 
Persians was first drawn upoy us in your cause.” 
In this he probably had a#double object ; if possible, 
to induce the Asiatic Greeks to desert ; and if not, 
at least to render them suspected, and procure their 
eAlusion in future from the Persian line. • 

The fleet doubling the promontory of Suniuin, the 
southern point of Attica, took its second Station in 
the bay of Salamis ; a situation recommended to the 
Athenians by its proximity to their capital ; and to 
the Peloponnesians by the neighbourhood of the Isth- 
mus, the key of Peloponnesus. It was here recruited 
by fresh ships, so that the fleet now mustered 372« 
triremes, of which 180 were Athenian. The, Athenians 
expected, with good reason, that the whole strength of 
Peloponnesus would assemble in Bccotia for the pro- 
tection of Attica, and wer§ thrown into great conster- 
nation on finding themselves deserted, and that theip 
Dorian neighbburs had returned to their favourite 
scheme of fortifying the Isthmus, and there making 
their final stand. No hope remained, except in un- 
conditional submission or flight, and ii^ this dilemma 
the people came to the high-minded resolution of 
abandoning their homes and fortunes to the invader, 
and seeking a temporary refuge in fhe neighbouring 
islands of Salamis and ^Egina, and the territory of 
Trcezen on the opposite coast of the Saronic gulf. 
Still, when the time arrived, they were unwilling to 
move, until Themistocles, never at a loss for expe- 
dients, called the influence of superstition to his aid. 
It was believed that a sacred serpent kept watch over 
Pallas’s temple in the Acropolis. Every month a 
preparation of honey was placed before the shrine, 

2 h 2 
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and believed to be devoured by the animal : but the 
last offering', the priestess said, remained untouched, 
ahd hence the inference waff drawn, f that the goddess 
fead deserted her city, which availed much towards 
reconciling the people to depart. Proclamation was 
therefore made, that {he city should be committed to 
the charge of Pallas the protectress, and that all men 
of age to serve should cmbdrlc on board the triremes, 
having provided for the security of their families as . 
best they might. All complied, except some wlio 
were too poor to suppoit themselves in a foreign 
land, and 1 a few who, putting confidence in an ambi- 
guous oracie, believed safety to be promised to such 
as remained in the Acropolic. A law was passed for 
the recall of all exiles. 

Meanwhile the Persian land-force advanced from 
♦•Thermopylae unopposed through Doris into Phocis, 
which aloije,,sajs Herodotus, “among the states in 
that quarter, did not join the M’ede, for no other cause, 
as far as I can find upon inquiry, but from their 
hatred to the Thessalian^ ; for if the Thessalians 
tad adhered to the cause of Greece, the Phocians, 
as I believe, would then have join6d the Mede.” 
But they could not pretend to withstand such an 
overwhelming force,* and, retiring from the level 
country, took*, refuge in the recesses of Mount Par- 
nassus ; and the invader carried fire and desolation 
through the rich but deserted vale of the Cephisus. 
Arriving at the Boeotian border, Xerxes, while he pro- 
secuted his march towards .Athens, detached a force 
to seize the treasure at Delphi, “ with theT&ntents of 
which,” says the historian, 1 “he was better ac- 
quainted than with what he had left at home; so 
general was its celebrity, especially for the offerings 
dedicated by Croesus, son of Alyattes. The citizens 
were naturally in gr* -it alarm both for themselves 
and their temple, aru' consulted the oracle whether 
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they should conceal or remove the sacred deposits. 
The god forbad their interference, saying that he was 
able to defend his own : lut their confidence in their 
patron seems nof to have been unmixed with seep* 
ticism, for they transported their families across the 
Corinthian Gulf into Achaia, and betook themselves 
to the wilds of Parnassus* ancf other strong-holds, 
leaving in the place only Aceratus, the expounder 
of oracles, together with sixty men. 

When the barbarians were near at lm«d, and 
beheld the temple, at that moment the prophet ob- 
served that the sacred arms which it was unlawful for 
any man to touch had been brought forth from the 
shrine and laid in front* of the building*; and he 
went to tell the Delphians, who were thCre, this 
wonder. But greater marvels occurred when the 
Persians came opposite to the temple of Athene) 
Pronaia ; though it is no small wondej tljat armour 
should spontaneously* change its place; hut that 
which next happened, among all manner of prodigies 
is most worthy of admiration : for then thunderbolts 
fell from heaven among them, and two crags, brokeg 
from Parnassus, were borne amongst them with a 
dreadful crash, and slew many ; while a noise of 
shouting was heard from the tample of the goddess. 

“ From these things combined a piyiic seized the 
barbarians; and the Delphian®, observing that they 
retreated, issued down and slew a considerable num- 
ber ; the rest fled straight to Bceotia.* And those who 
returned said, as I hear, .that they saw other prodigies 
besides, n’T that two warriors of more than mortal 
stature followed their Retreat, slaying.them. These 
the Delphians affirm to have been two heroes, na- 
tives of the country, Phylacus and Antinous, to whom 

* A similar event is related to have occurred at Thebes, before 
the battle of Leuctra. 
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ground is consecrated in the neighbourhood of the 
temple*,” 

* It is curious that two hundred years later, when 
4he Gauls invaded Greece and attacked Delphi, the 
same answer was returned by the oracle, and the as- 
sailants were again defeated in consequence of a panic 
terror f. Stripped of the, miraeulous, these stories 
seem to denote that the measures of the Delphian 
leaders were prudent and successful. The first step , 
was tov inspire confidence, which was done bj a 
favourable oracle, and by the reported supernatural 
removal > of the armour ; the next, to provide for de- 
fence, — and the plan adopted is indicated by the sea- 
sonable descent of the rooks. Suppose also that a 
thunderstorm did really occur thus seasonably, and 
ihe whole miraculous tale will he readily and credibly 
[explained. 

The mainc body of the army advanced through 
Boeotia, which now openly 'espoused the Persian 
cause, burning on their way the patriotic towns of 
Thespiae and Plataea, and fook possession of deserted 
Athens. The few who had sought refuge in the 
Acropolis, trusting in the oracle, alolie refused sub- 
mission, and, owing to the natural strength of the 
fortress, were not reduced without considerable trouble. 

The fleet bad been with difficulty detained thus 
long at Salamis, and now the enemy’s approach 
inspired general consternation : some hurried to their 
ships to seek safety in immediate .flight ; and a coun- 
cil being called, it was resolved by the majority of 
those who remained to retreat to the Isthmbs, where, 
if defeated, they would have* the support and pro- 
tection of their countrymen. This was a consider- 
ation of no small importance, for the ancient vessels 
drew so little water, that they could be run close 
ashore before they gr unded ; and it has happened 
* Herod, viii, 37 a, a 3tf. + Greece, p. 166, 
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that ships sd abandoned, and even taken possession 
of by the enemy, have been recovered by the oppor- 
tune arrival of ^uccoursjby land, who have dashefd 
into the sea and overpowered the intruders. Mnesi- 
philus, an Athenian, met Themistocles departing 
from the assembly, and having heard what was de- 
termined, observed, “Then you have no longer a 
country to fight for: the ‘fleet will separate: neither 
Eurybiades, nor any one else will have power to 
retain it together, and Greece is ruined «by lack 
of counsel.” Struck by the justice of his friend’s 
views, Themistocles returned to the Spartait admiral, 
and persuaded him to reasonable the couritil ; and in 
his eagerness, before Ewybfades, as commander-in- 
chief, had explained the -purpose for which they were 
met, he proceeded esrn®‘s||ly and at great length to 
enforce the impolicy of a; retreat, when Adeimantus^a 
the Corinthian captain, stopped him with Jhe affront- 
ing reproof, “ Themistocles, in the games men are 
beaten with rods who rise before their time.” He 
replied temperately, “ But those who are left behind 
are never crowned,” and continued to urge the ii^ 
expediency of ftieir present determination. “ If they 
retreated,” he said, “ they would give up Salamis, 
Megara, iEgina, thus leading* the Persians to the 
very gates of Peloponnesus ; and be obliged to risk 
a battle in the open sea, which *would be doubly pre- 
judicial to an armament inferior both in the number 
and the swiftness of its vessels. By remaining, on 
the contrary, they gained the advantage of fighting 
in a strait ; they preserved Salamis, where were the 
families of a large part of the Athenians ; and pro- 
tected Peloponnesus as effectually as if they fell back 
and fought at the Isthmus, without committing the 
error of suffering the enemy to advance unopposed 
so far. Moreover, if they obtained the victory, there 
was reason to expect that tbfe enemy would never ad- 
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vance beyond Attica; and thus they would preserve 
from ravage Megara, yEgina, and above all Salatnis, 
which was marked out by at# oracle as the spot where 
ttoey should overcome their enemy. Acre Adeimantus 
again attacked him, bidding him be silent, as a 
man without a country, and objected to Eurybiades 
putting the proposal of one without a city to the 
vote ; saying that Themistofcles must first shew what 
city he represented, then come and compare his own 
with othirs’ opinions. Themistocles replied in angfi*, 
with bitter taunts against Adeimantus and the Corin- 
thians, that the Athenians possessed both the better 
country and the better city, so long as they had two 
hundred ships equipped for service, which no Grecian 
power, gb where they would, could repel. He then 
turned to Eurybiades, and spoke with greater earnest- 
ness. “ If you abide here, and abiding, shall approve 
your courage-«— well : if not, you will be the ruin of 
Greece. For our ships bear the* burden of the war. Be 
advised by me therefore. If not we will immediately 
take our domestics, and rryike sail for Siris in Italy, 
which of old time is ours, and as oracles say is des- 
tined to be colonised by us : and ydu being aban- 
doned by allies such as we are, will remember my 
words.” The concluding argument was irresistible, 
and they resolved to remain *. 

The next morning an earthquake occurred at sun- 
rise ; upon which it was resolved to implore the 
favour and protection "of ACacuaf, and the heroes 
descended from him, whose ..assistance, according to 
Grecian superstition, was especially to bTTdepended 
on in those seas, where they mad reigned, and where 
they were peculiarly worshipped. They paid their 

* Herod, viii. 60, 62. 

■f AJacus, son of Jupiter and Tigina, was king of the island to 
which he gave his mother'- name. From him sprung Peleus and 
Telamon, with their desem aunts’ Achilles, Pyrrhus, Ajax, &c. 
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vows on the spot to Ajax and .Telamon* in ttaeii 
native Salamis, and sent a vessel, to offer the sanu 
tribute to the otljer hero$ of the family atjEginal 
and the appeal was believed, or at least fabled, t« 
have been answered. - One Dieaeus, an Athenian 
exile high in the Persian service, asserted that out 
day, when he was in the Thiiasian plain, which 
stretched from Eleusis northward, in company with 
Demaratus, the banished king of Sparta, who fol- 
lowed in Xerxes’ train, and was much consulted by 
the monarch throughout this war, they saw a cloud 
of dust, such as might be raised by the trampling 
of30,000 men, advance from Eleusis. A.f they were 
wondering what this migljt be, they heard a noise, 
which seemed to him to be the song which &e initi- 
ated * sang in praise jf the mystic lacchus. Dieaeus 
then assured his companion that some great evil 
was about to befall the Persians ; for the gods were 
manifestly quitting Eleusis on the desolation . of 
Attica to proceed to the assistance of the Greeks, 
and if they should direct tjieir course towards Pelo- 
ponnesus, the blow would fall on the land army ; i£ 
towards Salami*;, then Xerxes would run great risk 
of losing his fleet. Demaratus wisely counselled him 
to keep silent, or his head might be in no less dan- 
ger than the Persian marine ; and presently the dust 

* Eleusis was famed for the celebration of mysteries, as they 
were called ; which consisted in leading t*»e aspirant through 
various terrific scenes and representations; after which, if his 
courage remyjjjed unshaken, he was instructed in a purer and 
moi.s exalted system of religion than was openly taught in Greece. 
Secrecy on the part of the* initiated was most strictly enforced. 
The immortality of the soul appears to have been the leading doc* 
trine inculcated in these ceremonies; which seem traceable to the 
earliest periods of Grecian history, and were probably derived 
from Egypt. The initiated went yearly in solemn procession from 
Athens to Eleusis, and chaunted on these occasions the hymns 
alluded to. • 
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rose into a cloud, which was borne off in the direction 
of Salamis * ! 

The losses of the Persiaif fleet storm and battle 
were repaired by reinforcements drawn from the 
islanders, Boeotians and others, upon its arrival at 
Phalerum, one of ttye ports of Athens. Xerxes in 
person presided at a council of war, when it was 
debated whether the fortune of another battle should 
be tried or no. All raised their voices in the 
affirmatwve, except Artemisia, a Grecian heroilie, 
daughter of Lygdamis, and widow of another tyrant 
of Halicarnassus, who had joined the fleet with 
five galley^, which she herself commanded, attended 
regularly at the council , board, and was high in 
Jhe favour of the Persian monarch. She urged him 
to spare his ships, and not engage with an enemy 
;as superior to his troops at sea, as men to women ; 
and said tbatrnothing was to be gained hy a battle, 
for he was already in possession of Attica, the great 
object of the campaign ; and the adverse fleet, if 
he only remained quiet, would soon be compelled 
to disperse for want of provisions ; while, if he ad- 
vanced by land against Peloponnesifs, it would im- 

* The correspondence between the above story and the follow- 
ing Spanish legend is singularly close. — “The night before the 
battle was fougfit at the Navas de Tolosa, in the dead of the 
night a mighty sound was heard in the whole city of Leon, as if 
it had been the tramp of a whole army passing through : and it 
went on to the royal 1 monastery of St. lsi/lro, and there was great 
knocking at the gate thereof ; and they called to a priest who was 
keeping vigil in the church, and told him that thc^feptains of the 
army which he heard were the Cid Ruy Diez, and Count Ferran 
Gonzalez ; and llwd they came to call up King Don Fernando the 
Great, who lay buried in that church, that he might go with them 
to deliver Spain. And on the morrow that great battle of the 
Navas de Tolosa was fought, wherein 60,000 of the unbelievers 
were slain, which was one of the greatest and noblest battles 
ever won over the Moors ’’ -Chronicle ofCid. xi, 21. It occurred 
A, Di 1212, ' 
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mediately separate, and all would fly to their several 
omes, without caring to stay and fight in defence 
htthe Athenians. Xerx|s acknowledged the advice 
anbe good, but 'was gdlded by the opinion- of the 
a jority; and attributing former defeats to the want 
b his personal presence and encouragement, he de- 
jj-mined to be a spectator of tile battle, which was 
tdered to take place upon* the morrow. That same 
night the land forces marched towards the Isthmus, 
wliich so much alarmed the Peloponi/esians^already 
discontented and uneasy lest they should be defeated 
and blockaded in Salamis, that the indecision of Eu- 
rybiades was loudly reprobated, and it tumultu- 
ously resolved not to stay t io risk a battle in behalf of 
an already conquered counfry. In this crisis ffhemis- 
tocles had recourse to a measure singularly illustra-# 
tive of the bold and crooked policy which he loved tc 
pursue. He despatched a trusty dependant to the 
hostile fleet, to say tha> the Athenian admiral, being 
well disposed to the king, had sent him to give infor- 
mation that the Greeks were on the point of flight ; 
and that now was the time to strike a decisive blow, 
because they ware at variance with each other, and if! 
an engagement many would espouse the Persian 
cause. The bait was taken ; the Persians landed a de- 
tachment on the little islet of Psyttaleia, lying* between 
Salamis and the main, to overpower the crews of any 
vessels that might be driven ashore there, and sent a 
force round Salamis to occupy the *>ther end of the 
strait between that islet and the continent, in which 
the Greek? 'Were posted, and thus deprive them of the 
possibility of retreat. All this passed in the course of 
one evening, during which the dissensions of the 
Greeks, ignorant that they were blockaded, had pro- 
tracted their council to a late hour of the night, when 
Aristides, surnamed the Just, a man hostile above all 
others to Themistocles, an<i who, through his influ- 
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ence, had been banished from Athens, came to help hi? 
country in her distress as he best might, and forg'“ 
all private animosity in hpr service. Sailing fr<^ e 
iEgina, he fell in with the fenemy; Und having he^g 
lhat the Peloponnesians were urgent to retreat u} 
the Isthmus, he called Themistocles out from the tj n 
sembly and addressed him thus, “ It becomes us lg 
contend, both at other seasons and at this also, 
which of us two shall most benefit his country.” 
He adc^d that they were now surrounded, and ti.at 
deliberation concerning flight was vain, because 
Eurybuujes and the Corinthians could not depart 
if they wculd: and bid Themistocles inform the 
assembly of this. Themistocles avowed in return 
that thio was done by hi& own contrivance, adding, 
lhat since the Greeks would not fio-ht of their own 

ii D _ 

ffood will, it was necessary to compel them ; and 
bid Aristides himself carry in the' tidings to the coun- 
cil. While the dispute still taged, some believing, 
others rejecting the intelligence, it was confirmed 
by a Tenian vessel which deserted from the enemy. 

At break of day, October 20th, b. c. 480, if we 
/nay trust implicitly to chronologers f they prepared 
for battle, and were no sooner in motion than the 
Persians advanced to meet them, Xerxes being 
stationed at the foot of Mount iEgaleos, near the port 
Phoron*, on'a spot which commanded a view of 
the scene of action. The wind at that hour mostly 
blew fresh from /he sea, and rolled up a strong cur- 
rent ; two circumstances which gave the low-built 
Grecian ships a decided advantage overtweir loftier 
and more unwieldy opponents-. For a naval conflict 
was chiefly carried on by means of the iron beaks 
with which vessels’ bows were armed, the great object 
being to strike an enemy upon the side, and thus, if 


* See Col I.oake on the Attic Demi. 
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the shock were direct and violent, sink her altogether, 
or at all events dash away her oars, and thus render 
her unmanageable. It \fas therefore of vital import- 
ance that they should rladily obey the helm: 'Nqjpr 
a side wind had little effect upon the Grecian ships, 
but it disordered the Persian, which were built high 
in the bows and stern, to procifre the advantage in a 
close engagement, when.&s was the older usage, ship 
grappled with ship, and the issue, as in a land battle, 
depended chiefly upon the exertion# of th# heavy- 
armed soldiers : and by disordering them, it at once 
broke the momentum of their charge, and exposed 
them to what was so much dreaded, «un oblique 
attack. The Greeks, wl^en fairly confronted with the 
first mass of the hostile fleet, were seized wiJh some- 
thing like a panic ; and reversing the action of theft 
oars fell back toward the land, still keeping thei£ 
prows turned towards the enemy. Ain^inias, brother 
to the poet iEschylusJ and to Cymegirus, who was 
slain at Marathon after distinguishing his valour, 
broke the spell by dashing singly into the hostile ranks ; 
and the rest then followed his example. It was said 
that at this moment a female figure appearing in life 
air gave the word to charge loud enough for the 
whole fleet to hear, exclaiming jeproachfully, <r How 
long for shame will ye yet back your vessels.” The 
event, however, seems not to have been very long 
doubtful. The Persians came to the attack without 
order, so that when the firs.t line was routed, fresh ships 
crowding up from the rear, and eager ty distinguish 
themselvejtlndcr the eyes of their sovereign, ran foul 
of their comrades, and thus completing their wreck, 
were themselves thrown into confusion, and rendered 
unable to attack in concert, and with any probability of 
success. Numbers of ships were driven ashore on 
Salamis and destroyed, and while the action was going 
on Aristides landed with a. body of troops upon the 

2 I 
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island Psyttaleia, and put to the sword all the Persians 
who were there, under the very eye of their monarch. 
When the Persians began tw fall into confusion, the 
sjup of Artemisia was hard 1 pressed by an Athenian 
galley commanded by Ameinias, who had commenced 
the action, and was one of the three who were consi- 
dered to have acquired t,hemselves best in the con- 
flict. Being unable to rctrdht for the press of friendly 
vessels, she steered against the ship of Damasithy- 
mus, prince of 'Calynda in Lycia, and sunk him out- 
right. Whether chance directed her against his vessel, 
or whether she selected it on account of any previous 
ill will, the? ‘historian professes his inability to inform 
us; the stratagem at least succeeded, for the Athenian 
took it for granted that he was pursuing one of his own 
side by mistake, and turned to spek some other enemy. 
fPn seeing this feat, Xerxes, who was eager to 
inquire by whom each action worthy of observation 
was performed, expressed his r, admiration, supposing 
that it was a foe that had perished, and said that his 
men had turned women, and his women men. No 
^istorian has attempted to give a detailed account of 
such a scene of confusion as the baitle iniist have 
presented, nor has any statement of the respective 
losses of the combatants been preserved. We may 
presume that of the Persians to have been immense, 
not only from the strong expression of iEschylus *, 

* In the Persoe, a tragedy written to celebrate the overthrow of 
Xerxes, and containing a magnificent description of the battle of 
Salamis, of wbich the poet was ai) eye-witness, having served in 
all the brilliant actions of the Persian war, froff^Marathon to 
Platsea. The passage is too long fcr the whole to be inserted, 
hut the description of the first onset of the Greeks may furnish a 
specimen of its character. 

<( But when the white-horsed morn o’er ail the earth 
Shed her fair splendour, from the Grecian fleet 
A mighty sound rose tuneably, to wake 
The sleeping Echo, .vuich returned a loud 
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that the sea was scarce visible for the wrecks and 
gore which overspread it, and that the shores were 
covered with corpses, bjit from knowing that, when 
collected the next spring at Samos, their fleet numbesed 
only 300 vessels. Immediately after the battle the 
remnant of the armament returned to the Hellespont, 
so broken in spirit, that upon tfie sight of a few rocks 
lying near the promontory Zoster, the most pro- 
jecting point on the western coast of Attica, they 
nrtstook them for the enemy, and dispersed itedismay. 

The supernatural appearance at the moment 
of commencing the engagement is merftioned by 
Herodotus in terms that leave it doubtffll whether it 
was a fiction propagatw} in the heat of action to 
remove a timidity fatal to the Grecian fcause, or 
the growth of later, times. If the former, it is a 
stratagem creditable to the ready wit of him wh*> 
invented it, unless we rather believe it tp have been 
a preconcerted fraud* on the part of the Athenian 
commanders. The example of Pisistratus will prove 
that such a fraud was npt alien to the character of 
the Athenians; and a similar story is related 
Pericles, not 'half a century later. That eminent 
general and statesman, previous to a battle, observed 

• 

Heart-cheering answer from the island rock# 

Confused the Persians stood ; for not f<Jr flight 
The Greeks rang forth that lofty battle-shout, 

But hurrying on rejoicing to the fight 

With high-soul^d valour. Then theftrumpet’s clang 

Kindled the battle ; then the word was gi^en, 

And'^tS quick oars with one united stroke 
Dashed into spray Jjie salt resounding surge, 

And all bore down m sight. The righ* wing led 
First, in fair order; the main armament 
Pressed close hehind, and all at once sent forth 
A mighty shout; 4 On, children of the Greeks, 

Set free your country, free your sons, your wives, 

The temples of your country’s gods, the tombs 
Of your forefathers— <-this Hay fights for all. 5 ** 

2 i 2 
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a dark and extensive wood, consecrated to Pluto, 
situated so as to be visible to both armies alike. 
Within its shelter he stationed a man of extraordi- 
nary stature, whose appearance was rendered more 
imposing by all that dress and equipage could sup- 
ply. His natural height increased by high-soled 
buskins, clothed in purple, and with flowing hair, 
he was placed in a lofty ‘"chariot drawn by white 
horses, with orders to advance upon the signal of 
battle ber'«ng given, and call upon Pericles by nairte, 
and exhort him to confidence by the assurance that 
the gods were on the Athenian side. The effect was 
such that the enemy scarce waited for the first 
flight of javelins to turn <their backs*. Not less 
useful tdf the Spanish cause was the belief that 
Santiago fought upon their side against the Moors. 
Ramiro, king of Arragon, had fought a whole day 
with the MpOBs : darkness separated the combatants, 
and preserved the Christian p6wer from destruction. 
The king having spent the first part of the night in 
deep anxiety concerning th£ fate of the morrow, was 
length overtaken by sleep, and in a dream saw 
one who bade him be of good cheer, for that as- 
suredly the Christians would gain the victory ; and 
declared himself to bp the Apostle J ames, to whose 
ward Spain w ( as committed, and whose protection 
they should experience' on the morrow provided they 
pacified their minds by wholesome confession, and, 
fortified with the 1 holy sacrament, advanced with a 
firm hope to the renewal qf the fray. The king 
communicated his dream to the prelates Hfttl barons, 
who hailed tl\e assurance \tfith joy, and having 
obeyed the saints’ injunctions, charged the Saracens 

* Frontinus, Strategematicon, lib. I. ii. 10. Frontinus wrote to- 
wards the end of the first century of the Christian era, and the 
story, as far as we know, r '.^t noticed earlier. It may therefore 
very probably be false. « 
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in the name of God and St. James, with such ala- 
crity, that 60,000 were left dead upon the field. 
The apostle hiqnself w|s conspicuous amidst tfie 
fight, mounted on a white horse, with a snow-white 
banner, charged with a red cross. From that time 
it has been usual with the Spaniards in all battles, 
especially with unbelievers and heathens, to call 
upon the name of God and St. James, which serves 
• them for their watch-word*. 

^his disaster put a final stop to the advaifce of the 
Persians. Xerxes, wearied and discouraged by a 
series of misfortunes, willingly listened to a ‘proposal, 
that he should return himself to Persia wttli the bulk 
of the army, and leave his brother-in-law, Mardonius, 
with 300,000 picked men, to complete the reduction 
of Greece. One st«ry runs, that he crossed the 
Hellespont without, fleet or army in an open boatff 
but not the smallest countenance is grvex by Hero- 
dotus to this report, which probably has no other 
foundation than the practice common to story-tellers 
in all ages, of adding ornament to what is in itself 
sufficiently striking. His retreat was protected 
60,000 men detached by Mardonius; but the sufferings 
of the multitude who followed him, and of whom no 
care could be taken, were dreadful. They left behind 
them a track, like that of locusts ; eveik the grass and 
bark of trees were devoured ; add disease, the natural 
consequence of cold and hunger, carried off thousands 
whom the sword and famine had spired. 

Xerxes sejyais to have entirely abandoned Attica, so 
that the Athenians returned without further contest 
to their homes : not. indeed, to enjoy»them in quiet, 
but to give a fresh example of disinterestedness and 
devotion to the cause of their allies requited by in- 
gratitude little short of treachery. Mardonius win- 
tered in Thessaly, but, early in the spring, he sent 

* Vasoous, Ilispamic Chronical). 

2 i 3 
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ambassadors to detach, if possible, Athens from the 
Grecian cause. Xerxes, he said, had ordered him to 
announce that their offencesfshould be fully forgiven, 
their territory restored, and increased by any other 
which they might choose, their temples rebuilt, and 
their independence secured, if they would only make 
submission to the king. “ Why then, he added, are you 
so frenzied as to continue a war, in which you cannot 
conquer, nor y^t resist for ever ? For you know the 
multitude and the exploits of Xerxes’ army, and have 
heard what force is now under my command ; and if 
you should vanquish me, which, however, you have 
no ground" 1 to hope, still you will be attacked by 
another armament many 1 times as great.” The 
friendly envoy Alexander, king of Macedonia, in 
vain added his own persuasions to these tempting 
f>ffers: the reply is worthy of being preserved. “We 
know that* the power of the ( Mede is many times 
greater than our own, so that it was unnecessary to 
reproach us therewith ; but yet, being ardently de- 
sirous of liberty, we will defend ourselves as best we 
ncay. Tell Mardonius, therefore, that the Athenians 
say, so long as the sun shall run his ^present course, 
we never will submit onrselves to Xerxes, but will 
march against him, relying on the gods, who fight 
for us, and the heroes; whose temples and images 
he, holding them in fio respect, has burnt.” To the 
Lacedaemonians, who sent a pressing embassy to 
remind them of their obligations to support the con- 
federate ca&se, and, professing svmpathv_and regret 
for the losses which they had sustained, offered to 
support their women and those who were unservice- 
able for war, they replied in a similar tone, that no 
wealth should bribe them to be accessory to the en- 
slaving of Greece ; and that to avenge the insulted 
honour of their gods \. ■ ; a sacred duty : they declined, 
though with thanks, die dffer of assistance to support 
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their families, and only requested, that since their 
reply would unquestionably produce an immediate 
invasion, the Lacedaemonians would be ready at the 
first notice to inarch into Bceotia, and save them, 
if possible, from being again obliged to abandon 
their country *. # 

In return for this devqfeion, the Spartans, as before, 
suffered Mardonius unopposed to occupy Atlica, and, 
unmoved by the pressing intreaties jf the Athenians, 
tfiey remained at home, until it was suggAted, that 
to fortify the Isthmus would be of little use, if the 
sea were left free to the barbarians by the defection 
of the better half of the Grecian fleet. This ob- 
servation produced imrf)#diate effect, and an army 
of 5,000 Spartans and 35,000 Helots was instantly 
despatched, though not until the Persian invasion had 
again compelled the Athenians to remove their fami- 
lies and effects to Sal am is. Mardonius* finding the 
Athenians immovable, burnt the city, which he had 
hitherto spared, and retreated into Boeotia, as offering 
a better field for the evolutions of his cavalry. There 
this eventful war was closed by the glorious victory 
of Plataea. * 

But it is not to Salamis and to Plataea that we 
wish especially to direct the reader's admiration, for 
military virtue is a plant of hard}* and extensive 
growth. It is the spectacle of a nation o»cc 
and again quitting an endeared home (and there 
is much of misery comprised in tfiese few words) in 
preference J*> owning a> foreign master; ^md persever- 
ing in its exalted course, unchanged even by the ingra- 
titude and injustice of those countrymen for whose 
welfare, conjointly with its own liberty, it rejected the 
most tempting offers of wealth and security, to which 
we look as the best justification of those high-flown 
eulogiums which the later Athenians bestowed so 
* Herod, viii! c. 140 — 144. 
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liberally upon their ancestors. In seeking for a 
parallel case in modern history, the conflagration of 
Moscow at once suggests itself ; but the obscurity 
which involves the origin of that remarkable and im- 
portant event renders it impossible to determine how 
far the same spirit propnpted the one and the other 
sacrifice ; and the recent occurrence and notoriety of 
the latter furnishes an additional reason for passing it 
over. In its pla^e, therefore, we shall Select the most 
striking incident, perhaps, in the long and glorious 
war waged by the Low Countries for the recovery of 
their liberties; — the siege of Leyden, in the year 
1574, when the Dutch, in greater straights than the 
Athenians, and unable eithpi to defend or abandon 
their country, called in the powers of nature to their 
assistance, and sank it under the waters, rather than 
surrender its strong-holds to the Spanish tyrant. 

“ Now fo'lows the Siege of Leyden, which was 
particularly memorable for the condition of the suc- 
cour, which so altered the order of affairs, as the be- 
siegers became besieged ; and look, — what unhappy 
su^jess the assailed expected, the assailant made trial 
of the very same. Leyden is one of tile chief towns 
of Holland; it is seated low, amongst, as may be 
said, a labyrinth of channels, part of which are run- 
ning, part standing waters, and which cut through 
tha. territories thereof do all sides. The Rhine runs 
through it with one of its branches, which now is the 
weakest, but hath formerly been the most frequented ; 
though this rvtain its ancient fame, whcr o-^s the rest, 
as they draw near the sea, change it into that of 
other rivers. Se mapy other channels are derived 
from, this branch within the town itself in several 
parts, as the space, which is there broken off by the 
islands, is in a sort larger than what is united to the 
continent. But if it be ’ivided by so many channels, 
it is rejoined by many mor6 bridges. Of which there 
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are about an hundred and fifty, where they may serve 
either for use or ornament ; and the most of them are 
of stone. The town is jrell peopled ; her streets afTe 
large buildings, well polished ; it is well ' flailed 
round about ; her ditch is every where deep ; and in 
fine she is in all circumstances of such condition, as 
the king’s men had good reason to use all endeavours 
to gain her, as also the Vebels to keep possession of 
her. 

*“ The royalists betook themselves ^ith diligence to 
be masters of all avenues, whereby succour might be 
kept from the town. The parts thereabouts (as bath 
been said) arc full of channels and riversF: wherefore 
it was thought necessary to block up all passages 
with sundry forts, by which the city might befcome to, 
either by land or water ; so as, ere long, there were 
little less than sixty forts built round abfutit, wherehp 
almost all possibility of relieving it was taken away. 
The Leydenists this nleanwhile were not wanting on 
their parts in preparing for defence. And judging 
that the royalists intended rather to take the town by 
famine than by the sword, they thought it not c<jp- 
venient to receive many foreign soldiers into the city ; 
as well the longer to preserve their victuals, as for 
that they hoped they had men enough of their own to 
maintain and defend it *. 0 

“John Douza, a famous Latin poet in those day^, 
very nobly born, and of other high deserts, had the 

^ I 

* The citizens replied to a summons to surrender, that they 
would not la flood, while tlfeir left arms remained, but feed on 
them, and fight for liberty with their right. Strada, de Bello 
Bclgico, lib. viii. Vaunts of this kind are dangerous: the Ley- 
denists, however, did no discredit to theirs. It was a maxim of 
the Marechal de Grammont, that a governor who began by making 
a great to-do, and burnt his suburbs to make a brilliant defence, 
generally ended by making a very bad one. See the Memoires 
de Grammont, chap, viii., where there is a capital story of the 
gallant defence of Lerida, by Drib Gregorio Brice, bearing upon 
this point. 
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chief government of the affairs of the city. He failed 
not in acting his part well ; he still encouraged the 
Lfeydenists, and fed them Hjith hopes that the other 
ci^es would speedily join witn them, and relieve them. 
In confirmation of this, sometimes letters, sometimes 
messages came from without, and some news was 
cunningly raised within the town itself: though it 
were very true, that Orange'and the rest of the rebels 
in that province laboured nothing more than how to 
keep a place of* such consequence still at their dcfo- 
tion. ’Twas now the month of August; and the 
Leydenists began already to suffer want of victuals. 
Therefore file states of the country met to treat of 
so weighty a business, a^nd to find out some way 
whereby'the city might be relieved; and this affair 
began to be mightily earnest. ,The deputies differed 
ip, their opinions, some thought that the town might 
be the easiest got into by making a gallant assault 
by land, others held it might ' better be relieved by 
some river or channel ; but the greatest part concluded 
that there was small hopes pf doing it either one way 
oj^ other, the king’s men having so strongly fortified 
themselves everywhere. Lewis Bohot, admiral of 
Holland, chanced to be at this meeting; a man very 
expert in maritime affairs, of a manlike spirit and 
good at execution ; and one who was very well es- 
teemed of over all the province. He, whilst they 
were hottest in the variety of their opinions, stept forth 
to propound his/and began to sppak thus : — 

“ 4 1 wislvthat our own misfortunes dul not too de- 
plorably teach us how perverse the futy of the sea 
proves sometimes to our countries. Who sees not 
how we are daily inforced to oppose our industry to 
the threats thereof? Nor have our mountainous 
banks been sufficient so to curb the tempest of her 
w^ves, but that someone she hath swallowed up 
nole islands on some sides, and caused miserable 
,nd imberad-r^ ruins in other parts. Wc are now to 
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seek for remedy, in this our present necessity, from 
these evils which do so often afflict us. Let nature 
work the same effect to- Jay, for our good, which she 
useth upon so many other occasions to do for gur 
hurt. And by those weapons wherewith she makes 
war against us. Jet us by her example make war 
upon our enemies. Every one # knows that at the two 
equinoxials of the year tlie ocean swells extraordinary 
high upon our coasts ; and, by the season of the year, 
we are shortly to expect the effects thereof. My 
counsel shall therefore be, that we may immediately, 
at the high tides, begin to let the watersdoose into 
the neighbouring ground of Leyden : greater tides 
will hereafter follow. Aijd thus, turning the siege 
upon the besiegers, we may hope to destroy our 
enemies within their own works, and at the same time 
to free the city from all danger. Jt may be though 
impossible to relieve it by laud, or by the ordinary 
way of channels or divers ; whereas, by the way 
which I have prescribed, we may believe that our 
enterprise will be smiled pu by success. It will be in 
our power to let in the inundation where we pleq^e. 
We shall see*the enemy strangely astonished and 
confused between the shame of abandoning the 
siege and the horror of continuing it. But being 
forced at last to fly, we shall see our # own weapons 
and those of nature conspire together in slaughtering 
them on all sides ; and shall see that punishment 
justly transferred (y 1 them which they with open vio- 
lence prepare^ for the ipnocent. The country which 
shall be drowned will doubtlessly be somewhat inda- 
maged thereby ; but Who would not # bear with such 
an inconvenience, whereby their country shall receive 
so great a benefit? On the contrary, whose hair 
will not stand on end to think, that, after the loss of 
Harlem and of Leyden, all the whole province will 
shortly remain at the cruel will of the Spaniards ? We 
must sometimes be wicked to be good. How oft do 
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we cut off some one member for the welfare and 
safeguard of the rest of the body ? Yet this evil will 
n6t prove finally so great, l^ut that it will in time be 
p^jld with great usury. Some worldly actions prove 
so memorable, as they strike envy dumb and add new 
tongues to fame. This of ours will certainly be such, 
and will be everywhere highly celebrated. I, who 
so boldly give the advice, dd as confidently pronounce 
the augury ; and hope that the event will crown both 
of them jyith foUunate success.’ • 

“ At the hearing of so strange a proposition, the 
deputies were much confused, whether they should 
accept of it*ar reject it. But it is oft-tiines seen that 
need, passing into necessity* necessity passeth luckily 
into desperation. And thus it proved in what we shall 
now relate. For all of them, joiping at last in opinion 
U'at Leyden was not to be freed by any other way 
than by whpt Jloisot had propounded, it was resolved 
that at all adventures they wollld follow his advice. 
The chief banks or ditches of the Meuse and Isell 
between lloterdam and Tergowc were presently cut 
ii^ divers places ; and at the high tide the waters 
began to break in everywhere, and overflow all the 
grounds which lie between Tergowe, lloterdam, 
Delf, and Leyden, ^.t the sight of this unlooked-for 
inundation the Spaniards were at first much as- 
tonished ; but they vwre soon aware of the enemies’ 
design. The king’s forts were very many, as we have 
said, and divers ©f them were seated in the lowest 
places. Tlifse the inundation did quickly reach, and 
therefore they were quickly forsaken, amt those who 
kept them wenf to join with those that kept the chief- 
cst forts, which were so placed as they might be the 
more easily maintained. This meanwhile, when once 
the enemy had pitched upon the aforesaid resolution, 
they applied themselves apace to get together great 
store of vessels which should be fitting to relieve 
Leyden. They were very careful to build them with 
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shallow bottoms, to the end that they might pass 
over such grounds where the waters were shallowest : 
the greatest part of th|m were built in Roterdrlm 
by reason of the nearness and opportunity of its st- 
ation. Whole Holland was in great expectation what 
the success would prove, and therefore people flocked 
from all parts to help to build boats ; many of which 
were to be in the form of gallies with oars, to the end 
that they might the easier get by the passes, and 
a.'&ault the forts, which were yet in tlfe royalists’ pos- 
session. These boats were therefore furnished with 
many pieces of artillery, and such people as were 
judged fit to fight. Whilst they were «naking this 
preparation, the admiral of Holland endeavoured, with 
some ships prepared tor that purpose, to fortfe certain 
passes, and to bring ;ome succour into Leyden ; fdr 
the besieged suffered very much for want of victual, 
and did very earnestly solicit succour. ,15 ut his design 
did not at that time fake effect; for the waters were 
not yet so far increased, as that his vessels could 
tome near Leyden. All Holland joined therefore in 
their prayers, that the sea might suddenly swgll 
higher; and that the province, by raising the siege 
ol Leyden, might receive so desiied a misfortune. 

“ On the other side, the b> u g’s men were not 
\\ anting in securing their forts, and repairing them 
with earth, hay, and whatsoever else l/ley could cony; 
by of most commodious ; and hoping that the waters 
would swell no higher, they persuaded themselves 
tl'.at they should, within a few days, fini^i their busi- 
ness. They' very well knew the townsmen’s neces- 
sities ; and that all thtfir victuals being already spent, 
tl e affairs within were drawing to great extremity. 
While both sides were in these hopes and fears, the 
time came wherein nature, by way of her hidden 
causes, was likewise to work her eflects. About the 
end of September the sea began to swell exceedingly, 

2 k 
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according as she useth to do in that season of the 
year ; and pouring in at the high tides, no longer 
Waves, but even mountains pf waterg, into the most 
inward channels and rivers, made so great an inun- 
dation, as all the country about Leyden seemed to 
be turned into a sea *. It cannot be said how much 
the rebels were hereby encouraged, and the king’s 
men discouraged. The former came presently forth 
with their fleet, which consisted of about one hun- < 
dred and fifty Bottoms, a great part whereof wtfre 
made like gallics; and to these were added many 
other boats which served only to carry victuals. The 
whole fleet \vas thus assembled together about the 
beginning of October, af*l put to water in good 
order, to execute their designed relief: the galJies 
went on the outsides ; the other greater vessels, 
rhich, if need should be, were, to play upon the 
forts, in th/i midst ; and those which bore the victuals 
in the rear. But there was no occasion of any great 
contention : for the king’s men, having valiantly de- 
fended themselves in sundry places, considering that 
tjjey were not now to fight with men, but with the 
elements, thought rather how to withdraw themselves 
into places of safety, than rashly to oppose the 
enemy. Yet they coidd not forego their fortifications, 
neither so soop nor in so good order, but that many 
them remained a prey either to the sword or to 
the water. And truly it was a miserable spectacle 
to behold from iA\ parts, one slain, another drowned ; 
and many* endeavour to ^ave then^glves in the 
highest places, where, when they were freed from 
the waters, thqy were inexoratfly slain by the enemy t* 

* Strada says, with an expression of incredulity however, that 
by means of this inundation vessels came over-land to Leyden 
from a distance of forty miles. 

*}■ The Dutch annoyed i • Spaniards much with sharp hooks 
fastened to poles or ropes, by which they drew up the Spaniards 
into their shipping. One Peter Borgia was caught up with four 
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*Tis said that above fifteen hundred of the king’s 
men perisht thus, and most of them Spaniards ; as 
those who were # chiefly j employed in ordering the 
siege, and who, desirous to bear away the greatest 
glory, fell into the greatest misfortune/ Thus was 
Leyden at last relieved, after five months siege, to 
the exceeding great joy of the rebels and all that 
favoured them. But howsoever, the memory of this 
siege remained a long time very sorrowful in the city; 
foJ about ten thousand died withfti the •town of 
hunger and other sufferings ; and all the most un- 
clean and vilest nourishment was already so Consumed 
when the relief was brought in, and tfie besieged 
resolving rather to die tjjan to yield ; nothing was 
expected but that the city should give up* her last 
breath, and, remaining a miserable carcass, should 
be buried within her own walls and houses m 

In this siege the Spanish general* committed a 
fatal error in not tryihg an assault, which might 
probably have succeeded, since there were no regular 
troops within the town ; nobody of English auxiliaries 
who were placed in advance near (iouda, and interned 
by the Prince* of Orange to form the garrison of 
Leyden when dislodged, having behaved so ill in the 
first skirmish, that the citizens refused them entrance 
within the walls. And this step, whjch might have 
been their ruin, became the eause of their safejpi 
for the additional number of consumers must have 
brought their previous to an easier end, besides 
that no troops, comparatively uninter<|sted in the 

hooks into a vessel holding jix or seven men, and supposed to be 
mortally hurt: but presently, while they weretdeepiy engaged in 
fishing for more men, he caught up a battle-axe, and set on them 
from behind with such fury, that he killed three, and frightened the 
rest overboard, and thus carried oil’ to the Spanish camp a vessel 
laden with provisions. — Strada , Bell. Belg. lib. viii. 

* Bentivoglio, Hist, of Wars in Flanders, englished by Henry 
Earl of Monmouth, 1696. 
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event, would have endured the extremity of distress 
to which the men of Leyden were reduced. Of the 
amount of their suffering, wjaich the c Italian historian 
ju»* quoted barely notices, the reader will be enabled 
to form a fuller idea by a few particulars derived from 
other authorities. t «? 

“ With extreme impatience they now expected the 
approach of those tides which are commonly the 
object of their dread and terror: The situation of 
the besieged was become the mbst desperate and de- 
plorable. During seven weeks there had not been a 
morsel of* bread within the city; and the only food 
had been thh roots of herbs and weeds, and the flesh 
of dogs and horses. Evep« all these were at length 
cpnsumetf, and the people reduced to live on soup 
made of the hides of animals which had been killed. 
A* 1 pestilence succeeded to the fanjine, and carried oif 
in a few weeks some thousands of the inhabitants. 
Those who survived, overwhelmed with anguish at 
the dismal scenes which they daily beheld, were 
scarcely able to perform , the mournful office of 
byrying the dead. In this dreadful situation they 
saw from their walls the flags and sails of the vessels 
destined for their relief, but had the mortification to 
perceive that it was .utterly impossible for them to 
approach. It js not surprising that some of the peo- 
ple, finding their misery greater than they were able 
to endure, should have entertained the thoughts of 
surrendering the’town to the enemy.. Some conspi- 
racies were ogain formed for, this pur^jjse, but they 
were discovered and defeated by the vigilance of 
Douza, supposed by a great fnajority of the people, 
to whom neither the pestilence, nor famine, nor death 
in its most hideous forms, appeared so dreadful as the 
tyranny of the Spaniards. 

“ A great number c r people having come one day 
in a tumultuous mami«.r to a magistrate whose name 
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was Adrian, exclaiming that he ought either to give 
them food, or deliver the town into the hands of the 
enemy : * I havg solemqfy sworn,’ he replied, ‘ tha£ I 
will never surrender myself or my fellow-citizen» to 
the eruel and perfidious Spaniard ; and I will sooner 
die than violate <ny oath. 1 have no food, else I 
woidd give it you. But if my death can be of use 
to you, take, tear me in* pieces, and devour me; I 
shall die with satisfaction, if I know that by my 
d&ith I shall for one moment relieve* you irom your 
direful necessity.’ By this extraordinary answer, 
the people, struck with astonishment, were silenced, 
and their fury was for some time appeas&l*.” 

In default of a bett-ej parallel to the battle of 
Salamis, we conclude this chapter with the overthrojv 
of the Spanish Armada. The points of resemblance, 
such as they are, a^e sufficiently obvious and general, 
and consist in the magnitude of the interest's at 
stake, in the alacrity sliewn by the English as well as 
by the Athenian people, and in the signal defeat of 
the greater by the less force. We may also direct 
attention to the circumstance, that in each case Jjie 
defeated fleet Was superior to its antagonist in the 
bulk no less than the number of its ships, and in 
each case owed its destruction mainly to that very 
superiority ; the lighter and tnorj manageable 
vessels proving an over-match for their formalize 
looking opponents. The incident, however, is suffi- 
ciently striking io deserve notice, even if the resem- 
blance were *veaker, ajid if national ’janity called 
less strongly for its insertion; independently of 
which we have somJ pleasure' in giving the fol- 
lowing high-sounding specimen of a contemporary 
historian, who has summoned all his powers to 
match the dignity of his subject by the elevation of 
his style. 

* Watson’s His’t. of Philip II. 

2 k 3 
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“ Although this present yeere 1587 were but as 
the vigil of the next ensuing yeere 1588, concerning 
winch yeere many ancient fnd strjyige prophecies 
in fiivers languages, and many excellent astronomers 
of sundry nations, had in very plain termes foretold, 
that the yeere 1588 should be moat fatall and omi- 
nousVmto all estates, concluding in these words, or 
to the like effect, viz. 4 And if in that yeere the 
world doe not parish and utterly decay, yet empires 
all, and hmgdomes after shall, and no man to raifte 
himself shall know no way, and that for ever after it 
shall be called the yeere of wonder,’ &e., yet for 
divers yeereS' past, by reason of the aforesaid generall 
predictions, all Europe st^eal at gaze, vehemently 
expecting more strange and terrible alterations, both 
in imperiall and regall estates, than ever happened 
s&ce the world began. Which sayd universal terror 
was this present yeere half abated, and plainely dis- 
covered that England was the maine subject of that 
time’s operation : for albeit, the Spanish provision 
for three yeeres past were discerned to be wonderous 
gr^at, for speciall service by sea and land, yet used 
they all possible secrecy concerning thfcir intent, until 
they were fully furnished. 

“ The queene and councell, for two yeeres space, 
caused the ministers to manifest unto their congrega- 
tions the furious purpose of the Spanish king, dukes 
of Parma and Guyse, with the dangerous dissimula- 
tion of the French king, by whose paines and indus- 
try the whol* communality became of hearte and 
mind, and began to retaine a stronger opinion touch- 
ing the Spaniards settled resofbtion for the invasion 
of England, than either queene or councell. The 
English nation were so combined in heart, that 1 
here confesse I want art lively to expresse the sym- 
pathy of love betweei the subjects and the sovereigne. 

“This yeere 15br, being fully spent, and each 
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man’s mind, more forward than the spring, of infinite 
desire to grapple with the enemie, after many musters 
both of horse and foote|and due survey of Englaird’s 
chiefest strength, to wit, navigation, captairies, <jpm- 
manders, leaders, and fit officers were appointed unto 
their severall cl^rges, over all which land forces, 
Robert, Earle of Leicester \tas lord genera]^ and 
Ilenry Lord Hounsdon'was generall for the queenes 
person. 

• “ Cities, counties, townes and viliftges, t^ie cinque- 
ports, and all other havens of England, manifested 
as great forwardnesse in their zealous love and dutie, 
as either subjects could perforin, or pjrince expect. 
To single out the admir^ijjle dexterity and bounty of 
any one particular place, or people, were 0 apparent 
wrong to all, jet Ipr a taste of trueth in all, thhs 
much may bee sa^d for London. Mler the council 
had demaunded what the citty wouljl doe in their 
prince and countryts right, the lord maior and 
aldermen humbly besought their honours to set 
downe what their wisedomes thought requisite in 
such a case : the lords demanded five thousand men, 
and fifteen e skips, the city craved two days respite for 
answere, which was granted, and then entreated 
their lordships, in signe of ,their perfect love and 
loyaltie to their prince and country, kindly to accept 
tenne thousand men and thirty shippes, amply fijr- 
nislied. And even as London London-like gave 
president, the whole kingdomc kept true ranke and 
equipage. * # 

“The whole nobility, most nobly like themselves, 
and like planets of the higher orbeg, in kind con- 
junction knit their hearts in one, whose princely 
valour equalling their love, assured their soveraigne 
of triumphant victory.” .... 

The English fleet was divided into two squadrons, 
one under Lord Henry Seymour, of sixteen ships, 
appointed to watch the narrow seas, and prevent 
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communication between the Armada and the Duke 
of Parma, then commanding in Flanders ; the other 
stationed on the western co^t, to meet their formi- 
dable enemy upon his first approach* to the British 
shore, composed of vessels of all sizes and descrip- 
tions, in number from eighty-five /o one hundred. 
Lord*Qharles Howard, High Admiral of England, 
commanded in chief; Drakd, a name of fear to the 
Spaniard, was vice-admiral, and among many lords 
and gentlemen ‘who held subordinate command!,, 
the well-known seamen, Hawkins and Frobisher, 
filled worthy place and trust. The train bands or 
militia of tha maritime counties, being summoned to 
be ready for service on ^Ijeir own coasts, at the 
earliest Warning, two strong armies were collected 
frfim the interior, one of 2000 hprse and 34,000 foot 
foj, the defence of the queen’s person, and as a dis- 
posable force ; „the other was encamped at Tilbury ; 
and the opposite town of GraVesend being fortified, 
it was proposed to connect the two banks, and shut 
up the river by a bridge of boats. 

“ It was a pleasant sight to behold the soldiers as 
they marched towards Tilbury, their cheerfull coun- 
tenances, courageous words and gestures, dauncing 
and leaping, wheresoever they came, and in the 
campe, their most felicity was hope of fight with the 
eqgmy, where oft timec divers rumours ran of their 
foes approach, and that present battell would bee 
given them ; then were they as joyl'ull at such newes, 
as if lusty giants were to run^ a race : this campe 

were many old soldiers and right brave commanders, 
who although ju their greatest force did never ex- 
ceede the number of 3000 horse and 15,000 foot, yet 
there were ready in all places many thousands more 
to backe and second them, and it was found good 
policy not on the sud : , n to keepe too great an army 
in one place. * 

“ Thus England being in all points furnished, 
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and in good readiness for their own defence, I will 
speake a word or two concerning the Hollanders, 
then leave then} awhile| and report of their adversa- 
ries estate and preparation. ‘ ^ 

“The Hollanders came in roundly' with threescore 
saylc, brave shippes of war, fierce and full of spleene, 
not so much for England’s ayd, as in just q^ffsion 
of their own defence, knowing the originall and 
ground of this hostility to proceed from themselves, 
vWth thirty years continued sharp? warr*. These 
men foreseeing the greatnesse of the danger that 
might ensue if the Spaniards should chance to winne 
the day and get the mastery over tiiem, in due 
regard whereof their ir.e^ily courage was inferior to 
none. * 

“ The King of Spaine, after three yeares deliberate 
advice, was three .yeeres preparing this twofold a winy 
in Spain, whereof he made Alphonso ,Perez, duke 
of Medina Sidouia, cliiefe generall, and Don Martino 
Recaldo, of Cantabria, vice-admirall : which army, by 
the ayde of the clergy, the princes of Italy, as well 
friends as feodaries, the seven kingdomes in Srain 
the entire state of Portugall, together with the nelp 
of mariners, pylots, munition, tackling and vietuall 
from the north-west parts of JSurope, was now fully 
furnished, about the middle of May, priding at anchor 
in the river Tagus, neare Lisbon, consisting of^\38 
vessels for warre, viz. carricks, galleons, argoseys, 
and four galliasses, 2555 pieces »sf great ordinance, 
12,000 makers, and. 20,000 land soldiers, besides 
voluntaries, vitlers, hospitals, and shippes of artificers 
to attend them. Wften the king beheld this mighty 
host, observing well their matchless strength, and 
plenteous provision for sea and • land, as well for 
others as themselves, to wit, oyle, wine, rice, salt, 
biskit, horses, mules, carts, carriages, powder, shot, 
saddles, apparell, pickaxfis, and shovels, hee sayd, it 
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might well be called the Invincible army. It was 
ever meant this army should have been at the 
Gi'oyne* before this time, tc*have taken the full ad- 
vantage of the yeere, for so the Dukes of Guise and 
Parma did expect, whose preparations, on all points, 
were in a better readinesse at the beginning of June, 
accoi\V.ng to the king’s 1 appointment, than they were 
afterward ; for seeing the sommer half spent, they 
doubted whether the king would send his army this 
yeere, or <no, bift the king could not help it, for thst 
his ships were furnished in divers ports, and through 
contrary winds could not be united until this pre- 
sent, so as th*„y were constrained to anchor at Lisbon, 
where they should have hq^sed sail at the Groyne, 
to wit, abflut the beginning of J une.” 

\The terms of naval architecture just used require 
soflae explanation. Carracks, argosies, and galleons, 
were names, foil the largest species of sailing vessels 
in use. Some idea of their sizd may be formed from 
the dimensions of a Portuguese vessel captured in 
1592. Her burthen was ,1600 tons, she carried 
32 pieces of brass ordnance, and between 6 and 700 
passengers, and was built with decks *>seven stories 
high. She is said to have been in length from the 
figure-head to the stepn 165 feet; in breadth near 
47. Carrack was a name given by the Portuguese 
to^he vessels built fo* the Brazil and East-lndian 
trade : their capacity was chiefly in their depth. 
Galleasses were tke largest vessels, impelled by oars, 
and differed ffom galleys only < in their <giperior size, 
and in the arrangement of the artillery. 

A minute detail of the number and force of the 
Spanish fleet is given in Charnock’s History of 
Marine Architecture. It appears that the vessels 
classed as galleons mounted from 50 to 20, or even 
so few as 15 cannon, md the largest of them were 
* CorUnna, 
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from 1000 to 1600 tons burthen. The following 
summary will convey some notion of the size and 
equipment of the vessels in use, and shew the im- 
mense superiority of the Spanish over the English 

force. * 

lounge. Silicons. Vcsm’u. 4 Guns - Sailors. Soldiers^ 

7,739 Portuguese) 10 
squadron J 

5 ,861 Biscayan . . 10 4 

^054 Castilian . . 15 2 

8.092 Andalusian .10 1 

7,192 Guypuiscoan 11 4 

8,032 Italian . . 10 0 

10,860 Medina . . 0 24 

2,090 Mendoza* . 0 ^5 

59,120 06 02 

• 

Four Neapolitan Galleasses,") 
mounting . . 50 gifns each ) 

Four Portuguese 50 „ t „ 


The Englifih force is less minutely given: nume- 
rically it was superior to the Spanish, for it consisted 
of 175 vessels, besides others glassed as victuallers; 
but the inferiority of the several ships in size and 
force will appear from a comparison of their tonnage 
and the number of their crews. The largest of the 
royal navy was of J. 100 tons : the collective burthen 
of the fleet amounted, only to 29,744* tons, barely 
more than half that of the Spanish navy, and their 
crews consisted of 14} 601 men, oppqped to a nume- 
rical force more than double their number. The 
number of guns, and weight of metal of the English 
fleet, we have not been able to obtain — in this respect 
the disproportion was probably even greater. The 
reader will observe that'we have not taken into 
* This is the classification of the provinces as given by Charnock. 
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400 
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744 1,*00 
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account the Dutch squadron, which did good service 
in blocking up in their harbours the forces collected 
by ‘the Duke of Parma, butjiiever were opposed to 
the Spanish fleet. 

The Armada* in its passage from Lisbon to the 
Groyne was considerably injured by ^ tress of weather, 
whilkxvstill farther delUyed r it, and June and July 
being almost spent, and no Appearance of the enemy, 
it began to be thought that for that year at least the 
Spaniard^, would not come. Many of the volunteers, 
therefore, being indilFercntly provided for keeping the 
sea, dispersed themselves into different harbours, 
and the queen, economical even to parsimony, coun- 
tenanced this imprudence b^r recalling from the high- 
admiral four of her great ships. Meanwhile the 
Duke of Parma had assembled «Jn Flanders 30,000 
fo^t and 5000 horse, and collected in his ports 340 
flat-bottomefl vessels, great and small, to land his 
men readily upon an open strand, with store of all ne- 
cessaries to make good his descent, even in the face 
of an enemy. The plan of the campaign was this : 
the Duke of Medina was ordered to steer direct 
to Flanders, place himself under thor> command of 
the Duke of Parma, who under convoy of the Armada 
should disembark in r Kent or Essex, as near to 
London or to the camp as he could. It was also 
meant that the Duke of Guise should first have 
landed in the west, under protection of the Spanish 
navy as it passed (along, to effect a # diversion in favour 
of the real attack ; while, after the arri^l of the Duke 
of Parma, the fleet, passing northward, was ap- 
pointed to land f in Yorkshire 16,000 men. 

“ The Spanish navy having refreshed themselves 
at Groyne, after twenty-eight days rest, set forward 
for England, about the 1 itli of July, in the greatest 
pompe that eye eve- beheld, matchlesse in state, 
commaunding then passage wheresoever they came, 
exceeding far the force of those two thousand war- 
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like sayle of great Symeramis*, or the like number at 
commaund of the Egyptian Cleopatra, or those 1200 
well prepared ghips rajped by Charles of Fraunce, 
with like full purpose of invasion, for revenge «pon 
King Richard the Second, for daifimage done by 
his graundsire, Edward the Third, in his French 
conquest ; but this proud navy hath more ^rtiiTfull 
guides, and in the overweening of her strength, sets 
forward boldly to perform her charge (though in 
stealing wise) as if necessity hadde constrained them 
to take advantage of home-bred traytors, or ambitious 
rebels, risen against their state, and not like souldiers, 
sent in cause of just hostilitie, to encounter with an 
honourable enemy, without due summons, or de- 
fiance unto armes, according to the law of nations^ 

“ The 19th of .1 uly.the English admirall, uj)on direct 
knowledge of the, enemies approach, sends speftly 
summons unto all the English fleet, who still retained 
their former courage* The Spaniards by this time 
were entered the mouth of the narrow seas, whose 
number, state and strength being well observed by the 
lord admirall, and rightly considered, that it was ryow 
no time to dfclly or flatter in so imminent daunger, 
in depth of humane judgment, and discharge of duty 
to his prince and country, instantly addressed his 
letters by his brother in law, Sir fjjdward Uobby, 
unto her majesty, signifying the great difference ift 
power betwixt the English and the Spaniard, and 
therefore seeing the English navalW’orces far inferior 
to the Spanish* army, advised the queenerfo send more 

ayde to the sea, and to make ready the chiefc strength 

» 

• 

* This fleet of Semiramis is probably about as real as Shake- 
speare’s seacoast of Bohemia. What the amount of Cleopatra’s 
fleet might he we do not know; but at Actium she had only 60 
ships. In the last example Stowe is within bounds. Froissart 
says, that 1287 ships were prepared on this occasion. What sort 
of cock-boats they were is anothet* question. 

2 L 
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of her land forces : at which newes the queene forth- 
with commands more ships to the sea, whereupon 
yet in voluntary manner, fthe earles of Oxford, 
Northumberland and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecill, 
Sir Robert Cecill, Sir Walter Rawleigh, master 
Thomas Gerrard, master Arthur Gerge, Sir Thomas 
and many other * honourable personages, 
were suddenly embarked, committing themselves unto 
the present chaunce of warre. 

“ Gentiimen 'and yeomen of sundry shires, bor- 
dering on the sea, knowing many of the English 
shippes to bee very weakly furnished with victuall and 
munition, oifi of their singular zeale and loyalty sent 
clieerefully such provision c s they either could make, 
of was provided for their families ; yea, such was the 
integrity of the English, as the necusants offered their 
s^vice, and were desirous to tak? their fortune with 
the common souldiers. 

“The 21st July the Spaniards came as high as 
Plimmouth, where divers English shippes lay fast in 
harbor, the rest gave charge upon the enemie ; the 
Ar^nado then daraines* itselfe into the fashion of the 
crescent moone; each side prepares theiLselvcs speedily 
to fight with braves and bravadoes, their shrill sound- 
ing trumpets and their ratling drums lent mutuall 
courage unto ^oth batalions, and loud thundring 
CaKons send swift messengers of death : both armies 
strive to get advantage of the wind, but the English, 
beeing much nfbre quick and . yare, winne their 
desire, and England’s admirall in person gave the 
onset, and for two houres space maintained a valiant 
fight untill night drew on, arifl. wanting forty of the 
English fleete, which as yet could not by any meanes 
come unto their ayde, they tackt about. 

“The next day the English navy beeing well 
encreased, gave chai'/* and chase upon the enemie 
squadron after squadron/ seconding each other like 
* Draws up for battle. 
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swift horsemen, that could nimbly come and goe, 
and fetch the wind for most advantage. Now 
begins the furious fight on either part, and manly 
souldiers firmly keepe their stand upon the' starjjpord 
and larboord side, and as occasion Serves, some cry 
keepe aloofe, others roomeho; if the seas were calme, 
it serves the English well to charge upon the j^fftest 
bulwarke of the Spanish fleete ; and then their gal- 
liasses, as sergeants of the band, would issue foorth 
sometimes to succour their distrelsed friends, and 
otherwhiles with purpose to surprise such English as 
they saw becalmed, whose kindnesse oft the English 
with their broadsides would requite, sending their 
dole untill the Spaniard', ^blood ranne out at scupper 
hole ; but if the wind grew bigge and billoiVes played 
aloft, then the Spaniards with their lofty towers make 
full account to stem the English eomming in their 
way: sometimes the English in their.eager fight fell 
foule upon the dauitger of their ennemies, and so 
continued from the evening unto the breake of day : 
the lord high admirall hjmselfe was one whole night 
within the maine battcll of the Spanish army : both 
navies showed great valour in their dayly fight, which 
commonly continued within the reach of musket shot, 
and many times at push of pike without intermis- 
sion, save only when for want of wind they were re- 
strained: the English chiefetaines ever sough^ to 
single out the great commaunders of the Spanish 
hoste whose loftie, castles held groat scorne of their 
encounter : hat whiles!, both armies wgre thus con- 
joyned, Don Pedro de Valdez, a chiefe commaunder 
of the army, fell fowl* upon one of |}is fellowes, and 
brake his foremast, who being maimed and left be- 
hind, lay like a stiffe elephant in the open field, beset 
with eager hounds, who being commaunded to yeelde, 
sayd, he would yeelde to none but his equal, and 
asked in whose squadron hee was fallen, they art- 

2 l 2 
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swered into Drake’s squadron, then he sayd, fetch 
him for I will yeeld to none but to a commander like 
myself. Drake being returned from chasing certain 
Easterlings, Don Pedro beganne to articulate, but 
Drake peremtoriSy told him, it was now no time to 
stand upon tearmes of composition, whereupon he 
yeelfft*4' having caused all tbeir jewels, plate, money, 
apparell, with whatever else their present state could 
any way afTord, to bee layed open, to prevent the fury 
of the English when they came aboord. * 

“ After that, another galleon by negligence was set 
on fire, and therewith consumed to the lower decke, 
under which iay store of gunpowder, never touched. 
The lord Thomas Howanj. pittying their extream 
misery, bfit not being able to stay on boord through 
exlreainity of stench, caused the,, remainder of those 
scotched men to be set on shore. 

“ The Spanish navie for sixe dayes space having 
endured many sharpe fights find fierce assaults 
coasting and discoasting from England to the coast 
of Fraunce, and from thencp to England, and then 
to fraunce again, the seaven and twentieth of July, 
towards night, they cast anchor nigh totCallis Roade, 
the English likewise rid at anchor very neere unto 
them. , 

“ Now rides the Armada at her wished post, unto 
whqjn the duke of Pavma sends present word, that 
within three days their forces should conjoyne, and 
with first advantage of wind and tyde, transport their 
armies to th^ English coast, , in mean# space they 
would personally meet, and then determine betweene 
themselves wha^was further to*be done. 

“ The Flemings, Walloons, and the French, came 
thicke and threefolde to behold the fleete, admiring 
the exceeding greatnesse of their shippes, and war- 
like order; the greatest kept the outside next the 
enemie, like strong castles, fearing no assault, the 
lesser placed in the middlcward : fresh victuals 
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straight were brought aboord, captaines and cavalier^, 
for their money might have what they would, who 
gave the French so liberally as within twelv.e houres 
an egge was worth sixe pence, besides thanks. 

“ Wildest this lusty navie, like a flemi-conqueror, 
ryd thus at ancllor, the Spanish faction in sundry 
nations had divulged th’c;fc England was subdweo^ the 
queene taken and sent prisoner over the Alpes to 
Home, where barefoote shee should jpake her humble 
reconciliation, &c. * 

“ In Paris, Don Barnardino de Mendoza, ambas- 
sador from Spaine, entred into our lady church (Notre 
Dame) advancing his rapier in his riglfl hand, and 
with a loud voyce cryetij Victorie, Victoria, and it 
was forthwith bruited that England was vanquished. 
But the next day wlMi trueth was known of the Ar- 
madoes overthrow, certain pages of adverse factfbn 
unto Spain, in bitter ^cuffing manner, humbly prayed 
his lordship’s letters unto the duke of Parma, in fa- 
vour of their good fortune, to bestow on them some 
odde wast cast townes or villages, as London, Canter- 
bury, or York, or so, whereat Mendoza, being m#ch 
dismayed, ohsfiured himself, not daring to show his 
face. 

“ France, Italy, and Germany, were very doubtful! 
of the English state, and in those places the English 
merchants well perceived their* double eye, one whild 
smylingon Spaines behalf, and then upon the English 
casting a fleering looke. * 

“ The queelfes navy having well obse#ved the mar- 
tiall order and invincible strength of the Spaniards, 
and that it was not possible to remove them by force 
of fight, and therewithall considered the present 
purpose of the duke of Parma, and their owne imminent 
daunger, omitted no time, but according to the 
present necessity, the generall with his councell of 
warre, concluded to make* their first stratagem by 
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.fire, and thereupon, the, 28th July, they emptied 
eight of their basest barkes, and put therein much 
combustible matter, which fin • the , evening were 
LsubWly set on fire, and with advantage both of wind 
D‘id tyde, guid&d within the reach of canon shotte, 
sta^ore the Spaniards could discern the same; and then 
yeeltasfc.^p grew fierce with sudden terror to the enemie, 
apparell, w»ht these floates to have been like the sundry 
any way affovildfire lately made to break the bridge at 
ot the Englist a which feare they all amazed with 
“ After tha'io,^! outcries, to the great astonishment 
on fire, awL inhabitants, crying, The fire of Antwerpe, 
under whicl A f;tvverpe ; some cut cables, others let the 
The lord r -ippe, and happiest they who could first bee 
misery, bt^gh f ew could telle what course to take, 
extreamitj first whereof that ran aground, was a 
scotched nhard by Callis walls, wherp the English freely 
“ The S C ommon spoyle, until they began to take the 
endured r a nd to fire the shippe, whereat the governor 
coasting a« e displeased, knowing the royalty thereof 
of FraunCp r0 p r j a te to himselfr, discharged his canons 
to Frauru citadel, and drove the English from their 
towards. The next was a ' galleon,* which ranne 
the live in Flanders. Divers others fell into the 
theyftls of the Hollanders. The rest endeavoured by 
11 meanes possible to cast anchor before Gravelyn 
v ftr Jfunkerke, hoping still to have supply from 
Parma. 

“ But the English forces being now wholly united, 
prevented tkeir enemies conjoyning 'together, and 
followed their fortunes to the uttermost, continuing 
four dayes fight in more deadfy manner than at any 
time before, and having incessant cause of fresh 
encouragement, chased the Spaniards from place to 
place, until they hadde driven them into a desperate 
estate; so as of nece -iy, as well for that the wind 
was westerly, as that their enemies increased, and their 
own provision of sayles, anchors and cables greatly 
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wasted, resolved to shape' their course by the Orcade^ 
and the north of Ireland. In whose pursuit, if the 
English had boon but r)eanly furnished wftfo victuall 
and munition, they would have brought them alljsnto 
their mercy, but when they saw them frastthc Orcades 
and the Scottish^eas, they made retreat. And ifjjie 
Spaniards had but two /lays longer continue* 'fight, 
the English must have made a retreat for want of 
shot and powder, and left the Spaniards to their most 
advantage. * 

“ About the end of September the duke of Medina 
arrived in Spaine, being as much discountenanced at 
court, as discouraged in his journey ; Aid of all his 
royall navy which he ciMfyed foorth, there returned 
oidy threescore sayle, sore distressed, the rest whereof, 
some were taken ami spoyled by the English in the 
narrow seas, and some taken by the Hollanders, Aid 
some made a fayre jscape by landing in Scotland: 
but the most perished upon the Irish coast, and 
slaine by Gallowglasses, whose generall losse was 
much lamented through Spaine, for that every noted 
family had lost a kinsman or a neere ally. # 

“ Shippes tonder the command of the lord high 
admirall of England, this yeare, 1588: 


Of shippes Royal 17 

Attended by other warlike ships . * 12 

And of lusty pinnaces m . fi 

From 1 iOndon there were sent of brare, warlike ships ... 16 

And of pinnaces . . . 4 

From Bristow th^re were sent of serviceable ships . ... 3 

And one pinnace *..... 1 

From Barstaple there were sent in this expedition, of ships . 3 

From Excester there werc*sent of ships . 2 

And one pinnace 1 

From Plimmouth there were sent of ships well appointed . . 7 

And one flyc boat 1 


“ There was sent a pinnace of the lord admirall’ s — 
also a pinnace of the lord Sheffields, and a pinnace of 
Sir William Winters. 
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^ “The merchant adventurers of England set foorth 
at their own proper charges, of lusty ships — 10. 

“ Ships tinder the lord Hernfr Seymour in the narrow 
seas*.— Of 1 ships royall, accompanied with other very 
warlike ships will appointed, being in number — 16. 

.“Besides all these, there were imfny other barkes, 
shipsSad pinnaces, sent oi^ of the north parts and 
west parts, as also particularly by divers persons, as 
by the lord admyrall, by divers other lordes, knights, 
and gentlemen, and some others his followers, and fty 
sundry other noble and vallerous gentlemen and 
gallant marchants, whereof I could never attaine the 
certaine knowledge, though I greatly sought it.” 

The partisans of the twoOContending nations differ 
widely, as is to be expected, in their estimates of the 
loss sustained. The victors saicfr that eighty vessels 
aufr 18,000 men had perished : rStrada rates it at 
thirty-two c&ptlired and wrecked, and 10,000 men: 
but he acknowledges that the result of the expedition 
filled all Spain with mourning. 


JATIA&H2. 

KIAQN02 
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Chafer X. * 

t 

Sequel of the Life of Miltiades— of A i ibtides — 1 *)f Thomistoeles. 

Wn shall hereafter have occasion to describe briefly 
the total change of the international relations and poli- 
tics of the Greek communities, which ensued in con- 
sequence of the Persian war, Athens was rewarded 
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for her exertions and sufferings by half a century of 
increasing and almost uninterrupted splendour, un- 
der the successive guidance jf Themistoeles, Cimon, 
and^Pericles. Still, as we do not write the history of 
Greece, we sh&ll pass in silence over this brilliant 
period. Seasons of convulsion pspsent the pheno- 
which men d\Vell, and the eras by which they 
date, in the moral as well sis in the physical world, 
where the silent process by which nature elaborates 
her productions* the slow mouldering of mountar.is 
into new plains of inexhaustible fertility pass almost 
unobserved and unappreciated : but the attention is 
Aroused and compelled when the destructive powers 
of the hurricane and earthquake are let loose. But 
before we pass entirely from this subject, it will be 
well briefly to relate the further fortunes of those men 
to«whom Athens owed, not only her greatness, but 
her existence. ». 

The battle of Marathon rafsed Miltiades to the 
height of popularity. He availed himself of it to 
request an armament of i\inety ships, with troops 
and money, not stating the object of his expedition to 
his countrymen, but merely promising to enrich them, 
if they would follow him, for that he would lead them 
to a land whence they, should bring home gold with- 
out end. The Athenians, elated by this hope, con- 
sented; and he immediately sailed to the island of 
Paros, and laid siege to its capital, under pretence of 
exacting satisfaction because a Parian trireme had 
served in thq, Persian fleet. .This, Iherodotus says, 
was the pretence, but the real reason was a grudge 
against the Parjjans, because olle of them, Lysagoras, 
had done him a bad turn with Hydarnes, the Per- 
sian governor of the Ionian coast. He therefore sent 
a herald to demand 100 talents (about 25,000Z.) 
saying, that unless complied, he would never 
lead away his troops till he had taken the city. But 
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us to giving Miltiades the money, the Parians had 
no notion at all of that, they only thought how they 
might best project thejnselves ; and they labouifed 
by night to double the height of the walls, ‘whejjpver 
they seemed open to attack. » 

“ So far,” say^Ierodotus, “ all the Greeks agree.” 
The Parians had a little prddigy of their jvv'u J 1o 
account for the failure* of the enterprise. When 
Miltiades made little progress, and was in perplexity, 
a *Parian woman, priestess of the*infenud deities, 
came to him and bade him follow her advice, if it 
were of importance to him to possess the city. In 
obedience to her advice, he went to a>* eminence in 
front of the city, on wlii(|h there was a temple dedi- 
cated to Ceres, and being unable to open thfc gates of 
the sacred inclosure, he leaped over it, and ad- 
vanced towards the fence, with what specific pur{v>se 
the historian relates not. On approaching the door 
he was seized witlf terror and shuddering, and 
hastily retreated as he had entered ; but in leaping 
over the fence, he inflicted a severe injury upon his 
leg. Another story is told by Cornelius Nepos, that 
a forest upon* the continent, which could be Seen 
from the island, by some chance was set on fire 
during the* night, and that the % besiegers and the be- 
sieged alike concluded it a signal of coming help 
from the Persian monarch*.* But *all agree ^that 

* Robert Bruce was deceived by a similar accident. Having 
taken possessioo.^of Arran during bis long struggle against tho 
power of England, he meditated a descent u[»n the opposite 
country of Carrick, in Ayrshire, his own inheritance. Being 
ignorant of the strength Ind situation of Jjie English, he de- 
spatched a trusty emissary, with orders to kindle a beacon fire, if 
he found that a descent was practicable. A brilliant light was 
seen on the appointed eve, but on Bruce’s landing, his emissary 
met him in much alarm, with news that the English were quar- 
tered in great strength at Turnberry Castle, his maternal inheri- 
tance ; and that he knew not how, or by whom, the beacon fire 
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Miltiades lay sick, and that the siege proceeded 
v unfavourably, and that at last, Herodotus says on 
the 26th day, he broke it ujj> and led home the lleet. 
Th^. Athenians were very angry, and shortly after his 
return, Xanthippus, one of the Alcmaiouid party 
brought a capital charge against tym, “ on account 
oY'T&^deceit practised on„ the people.” Miltiades 
was too ill to defend him'self, for his wound had 
mortified, but he appeared before the assembly in a 
litter, whjjhe his 'friends spoke in his behalf, expa- 
tiating on the services which he had rendered to the 
state, especially at Marathon. This being their 
chief dependence, we may presume that they felt they 
had a weak cause to supj^yt. The people remitted 
the capital punishment, but imposed a fine of fifty 
talents * (12,500/.). Miltiades dj,ed soon after, and the 
fiii# was discharged by his celebrated son Cimon. 

Such is (Jie,story as it is told by Herodotus. It is 
not theatrical enough for latdr writers, who have 
related how the victor of Marathon, being unable to 
discharge the fine impose^ upon him, was cast into 
prison, and died there ; and how his body was re- 
fused the rites of burial, until Cimon redeemed it by 
the sacrifice of his own liberty. The reader will do 
well to hesitate in receiving such ornamental pas- 
sages in Greciau history, when uncorroborated by 
dhe earliest authorities. The silence of Herodotus 
alone would be sufficient to discredit this story. It 

had been lighted, ifruce however persevered in hi, enterprise 
and took the cattle. It was long bekeved, an. 1 perhaps is so still, 
that the signal was supernatural, and that it regularly appeared on 
the anniversary of pie Bruce’s landing on his native shore. The 
spot on which it was seen has been called the Bogle’s Brae, 
beyond the memory of man. 

♦ We may repeat what has been before said, that these com- 
putations are merely approximations to expressing the value of the 
ancient money in modern do 'inin.Uions, without reference to the 
intrinsic value of the precious metals in Greece. 
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has, however, been acutely inferred from a passage 
in Plato, that Miltiades was sentenced to imprison^ 
ment, probably, till thejfine was paid (a fery neces- 
sary provision), but that this part of the sentence was 
not carried into effect *. • 

The death of 4/liltiades has been a favourite to jjjp 
for declamation against popular ingratitude^ if the 
Athenians were really deceived, if they supposed, as 
the promise of unbounded wealth might lead them to 
tlftnk, that he intended to lead ttiem against the 
Persians, and their anger was directed against the 
misapplication of the national resources to gratify 
private animosity, and plunder a kindred state ; then 
was their conduct just aat honourable. Nj claim to 
public gratitude ought to be allowed to screen a pqj)- 
lie delinquent from detection ; when guilt is proved, 
past services may, fitly be alleged in mitigation,* or 
remission of punishment. But we csun*ot implicitly 
believe in this virtuous indignation ; and are inclined 
to suspect that if Miltiades had returned with one 
hundred talents, he would have heard nothing of pro- 
secution, and that the failure, not the attack ijpon 
Paros, was the true grievance. During a siege of 
twenty-six days there was abundant time to recall 
the fleet, if the enterprise had bgen disapproved. Ne- 
pos indeed says that he was charged with having 
received a brihe from Persia *to withdraw; nnj as 1 
cribes the readiness of the Athenians to convict, to a 
growing dread of, his talents and* popularity, and 
fear lest he should prove a second Pisiftfratus. This 
is not improbable ; it is in perfect keeping with the 
institution of ostracisfn, which seen* to have been 
first levelled against Aristides five or six years later. 

The rival statesmen, Aristides and Themistocles, 
men diametrically opposite as well in character as in 
* Mitford, chap. vii. 5. 

’ 2 M 
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politics, were rising to the first honours before the 
Mttle of Marathon. Aristides was one of the ten 
generals tty pointed on that Aiceasion, and the year 
after T held the dignity of Arcnon. Simple, just, and 
disinterested, nfiither for his own nor his country’s 
advantage would he deviate from U»e plain rules of 
honesty.; and he thus* earned and merited the ap- 
pellation of the Just. Themistocles on the contrary 
was avowedly actuated by party spirit ; and his de- 
si re to rai$e his Country seems to have been secondary 
to his desire to raise himself. Crooked as acute in 
his policy, he scrupled not as to the character of his 
means, if thsy were fitted to promote his end ; and 
his strenuous exertions in ( he Persian war were so 
skilfully contrived, as to secure for himself a kind 
reception from the victor, if his first object, the de- 
liverance of Athens failed. Two such men, of whom 
the former supported the aristocratical, the latter the 
democratical party, were not ‘’likely to remain at 
peace ; and two or three years before the invasion 
of Xerxes, Themistocles hpd influence enough to 
procure a vote of ostracism against his rival. This 
was' a species of banishment for five, ten, or twenty 
years, called ostracism from ostrakon, a shell, or 
piece of earthenwar^, because citizens wrote the 
name of him whom they wished to exile upon some 
such material, ahd cast it into a balloting box. To 
obtain a decree of this nature six thousand votes 
were required. Ostensibly it wa,s neither a punish- 
ment nor disgrace, but merejy intended as a safe- 
guard lest even the virtues and services of great 
men should beqpme dangerous# to the liberty of their 
country. Themistocles, however, had a mind capa- 
ble of laying aside private enmity when an emer- 
gency required it, and himself proposed a decree 
before the battle of Salamis, by which Aristides, 
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with all other exiles, was recalled. Eminent alike^ 
each upon his own element, as the one at SalamHsf 
so the other commanded the Athenians ^tt Plataea. 
On this occasion, the post of honour, the right # wing 
being held according to their constant custom by the 
Laceda?monians w a dispute arose between the Athe* 
niaris and Tegeattc, whi«h shbuld be placet!, in the 
left. Here Aristides displayed his prudence and 
moderation *. “ We came here,” he said, “ to fight, 

ami not to talk. Since however tfle Tejjeataj haw 
advanced their deeds of renown, both in old times 
and of late, it is necessary that we also should explain 
to you our claims to priority among Gieeks.” Then 
briefly enumerating their! ancient glories, and con- 
cluding with mention of Marathon, he adifed, “Bjut 
this is no tiipe to .wrangle about place. We are 
ready to obey you, Lacedaemonians, wherever, and 
against whomsoever you choose to station us : and 
wherever we are, will do our best. Command us, 
therefore, as men who will obey.” The whole army 
of the Lacedaemonians shouted out, that the Athe- 
nians were more worthy than the Tegeatae to lead 
the left wing.* 

We must refer to the history of Greece for the 
formation of a confederacy ^o prosecute the war 
against Persia, and for the events which disgusted 
the members of it with Sparta, and Induced them t» 
place Athens at their head. Aristides at this time 
commanded her flpet; and his known probity and 
moderation prfbably h^d much influence in procuring 
this distinction, the first step to her future empire. 
To him was referred the delicate task # of apportioning 
the sums which each state should contribute to the 

* Herod, ix. 27. — He says “the Athenians answered.” Plu- 
tarch ascribes all the merit of it to Aristides, which is suitable 
both to his character and the rank he held. 
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general fund : and so justly did he execute this trust 
that all parties were satisfied ; and in later times the 
tributaries 1 to. the Athenian Jreasury^ referred to the 
assessment of Aristides as a sort of golden age. 
He died, it ii^said, in the year 467 n. c., poor, but 
honoured, insomuch that he was buried at the public 
charge*, and his children M-'ere provided for at the 
public expense. This is the best testimony to the 
honesty of a man through whose hands four hundred 
*ud sixty falents* passed yearly. r, 

The career of Themistocles was of a far more 
varied and eventful nature. His first recorded ap- 
pearance in public life was signalised by a measure 
pregnant with important remits; and doubly merito- 
ripus, as* proving that at an early age he clearly 
distinguished the true policy of Athens, and because 
it did not seem likely to advance the iortunes of an 
aspiring man who sought to build his greatness upon 
popular favour. The revenudk accruing from the 
silver mines of Laureium, instead of being applied 
to any public purpose, wei;e distributed among the 
citizens, and furnished a gratuity of ten drachmae 
(about eight shillings) to each man. «> Themistocles 
saw the importance of being strong at sea, and had 
influence or eloquence enough to obtain a decree 
to apply this income exclusively to ship-building, 
Unty two hundred triremes were completed with the 
money. This made the Athenians at once a great 
maritime power, ^-whereas before .they had but few 
ships, and t^ose chiefly of the smalKr class. This 
seems to have taken place the year before the battle 
of Marathon. ,“Now after this good beginning and 
successe, he won the citizens by degrees to bend 
their force to sea, declaring to them how by land 
they were scant ab'e to make head against their 
equals, whereas by • ueir power at sea, they should 
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not onely defend themselves from the barbarous people, 
but moreover be able to command all Greece. He*< 
upon he made them* good mariners, and passing 
seamen, as PJdto saith,*where before they were stout 
and valiant soldiers by land. This^gave his eflemies 
occasion to casUtin his teeth afterwards, that he had 
taken away from the Athenians the pike and ta.^fT 
and had brought them to the galley and th?oar, and 
so he got the upper hand of Miltiades, who in that 
inveighed against him. Now afto* he had thus his 
will by bringing the sea service to psfss, whetfTer* 
thereby he did overthrow the justice of the common- 
weal or not, 1 leave that to the philosophers to 
dispute. But that the # preservation of all Greece 
stood at that time on the sea, and that ihe galleys 
only were the cause of setting up Athens again, 
Xerxes hims%lf is a sufficient witness, besides ^ther 
proofs that might’be brought thereof*.” 

II is brilliant services were duly acknowledged. At 
the first Olympic festival celebrated after the defeat 
of Xerxes, he occupied more attention than the con- 
tending champions ; and even the Spartans, while they 
gave the pri'/£ of valour to their own admiral Bury- 
biades, awarded to him that of wisdom, and though 
generally little gratified by the visits of strangers, 
invited him to Lacedaemon, dhd appointed a guard 
of honour of three hundred .citizens to attend hiip t 
Continuing in command of the Athenian sqil&dron 
when the allied ileet began to exact satisfaction from 
those islandejs, who, probably against their will, had 
followed the Persian* standard, he dbused his high 
character and station, by extorting large sums as the 
price of his protection from those inlands or persons 
who were obnoxious to the charge of Medism, or 
having favoured the Persian cause. ‘‘Let others 
* Plut, Theraist, 
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extol Pausanias, or ^anthippus, or Leotychides ; my 
^ftaise shall be for Aristides, the best man of sacred 
Athens. For Latona detests Themistocles, the false, 
the unjust; the traitor ; who for paltry pelf deserted 
the interest of 'J'imocreon, his friend and host, and 
refused to restore him to his native ialysus. Money 
gTffded the destructive course of the fleet ; while the 
corrupt Commander, restoring' unjustly, persecuting 
unjustly, some into banishment, some to death, as 
the larger bribe p« waded, tilled hiscotfers Sujh 

were the cftarges brought against him by Timocreou, 
a Rhodian, who had been guilty ofapostacv from the 
Grecian cau^c, and depended on Themistnclos’s 
friendship to restore him his country. In this 
particular *case there seems to have been nothin!*- to 
blsfme, and indeed the accusation is, that Themistocles 
did € not pervert his power to gratify private ends: 
but the concurrent testimony of antiquity leads us to 
conclude that tfiese charges of unjust and interested 
dealing rest upon a solid foundation. 

We must refer to the History of Greece for an 
account of the bold and able measures by which he 
secif/ed time to rebuild the walls of Athens, and for 
the improvement of the harbour Piraeus, which under 
his superintendence was connected with the city by- 
walls built of squared ^blocks of marble, and became 
tjie most complete nayal arsenal yet known. How 
long*ne continued to enjoy his high popularity and 
authority is not known: but he wanted moderation 
to retain what he had justly acquifed. ^ He offended 
the people by*an unworthy vaiiity, and disgusted the 
allies by rapacity and ostentation, insomuch that 
reports were circulated of his holding correspondence 
with Persia, and aiming at the tyranny of Athens, if 
not of all Greece. And he had powerful enemies at 

•Mu 1, chap. xi. 1. 
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home to take advantage of these errors, not so much 
in Aristides, whose honest opposition was unting 
by personal or factious animosity, as in the Alcm«o- 
nidae, and in Cimon, son of Miltiades, who at this 
time was in the commencement *f his lonj£ and 
brilliant, and virtuous career. To them the tletno- 
cratical tenor of his policy awUiis personal superiomy 
were alike distasteful; a fid they had influence enough 
to procure his banishment by ostracism for five years. 
Tjjis took place in the jear 47 1 l/fo. During tlij^ 
period, Pausanias, king of Sparta, was convicted of 
having engaged in a treasonable correspondence with 
the Persian monarch, and put to death ; and the Lace- 
daemonians asserted thu Whey had proof of Themis- 
tocles being concerned in the plot, and required that 
the same punishment might be inflicted upon hifn. 
Plutarch sayft that he flatly refused to join in^he 
treason of Pausani&s, but that he preserved the secret. 
His accusers required that he should be brought to 
trial, not in his own country, but before some general 
council of the Greek states, probably the council of 
Amphictyous, and they had sullmeut influence with 
the party no\y in power at Athens to obtain tfieir 
concurrence. Messengers were sent with authority 
to apprehend him, wherever they should find him. lie 
fled first to the island of Corey ra* to which he had for- 
merly been a benefactor. Hu* the t'orcy nouns, aU 
leging that they durst not keep him, conveyed liii hoover 
to the continent of Epirus, and the^ being continu- 
ally pursued, Jpe was driven at last, like Coriolanus, 
to take shelter with an ancient enemy, Admetus, king 
of the Molossians. 5T hat prince being absent, he 
awaited his return seated before the domestic altar, 
holding in his arms his infant son : such being 
esteemed the most sacred and binding method of 
supplication among the Molossians. Admetus was 
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touched, and, while he was able, gave the fugitive a 
^cure retreat; but the Athenian and Lacedaemonian 
commissioners tracked his .steps, and though his 
protector' refused to give hint up, he 'was obliged to 
fly. lie now crossed the continent to Pydna, a sea- 
jriort of Macedonia, and finding tlj^e a ship bound 
to? 1 Ionia, he embarked, ancj was carried by stress ot 
weather among the Athenian fleet then besieging 
Naxos \ Fearing to be recognised, he called the 
piaster asijle, told him who he was, and why he fl^d, 
and declared that if he were taken, he would charge 
him with having been bribed to favour his escape. 
To avoid thjf, it was only requisite to confine the 
sailors closely to the ship^yntil the weather served 
them to life gone. The master consented, and instead 
of landing at night, as was t usual with Grecian 
mariners, they lay a day and night (empest-tossed 
at sea ; amj sjt length arrived safely at Ephesus. 
Themistocles now reaped the'benefit of his double 
dealing. lie kept himself concealed however at 
first, because the Persians had set a price of two 
hundred talents upon his head, until he received an 
answer to the tollowing letter, whiqjh he wrote to 
A rtaxerxes, son of Xerxes, who had newly succeeded 
to his father’s throne. “ I Themistocles am coming 
to thee, who of all the Grecians, as long as 1 was 
■forced to resist thy father that invaded me, have 
done your house the most damage ; yet the benefits 
I did him were, more after once I with safety, he 
with danger, was to make relreak. And both a 
good turn is already due to' mo (writing here how 
he had forewailied him of the /Grecians’ departure out 
of Salamis, and ascribing the not breaking of the 
bridge falsely to himself), and I now come prepared 


* This fixes the dr ' of these events to 460. Clinton, 
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to do thee great services, being persecuted by the 
Grecians for thy friendship’s sake. But I desireUo 
have a year’s jespite, ^iat I may declared unto thee 
the cause of my coming myself.” '* 

“ The king, as is reported, wondefbd at his design, 
and commaudet^iim to do as he said. In this t mju 
of respite he learned asmuelfas he could o£ the lan- 
guage and fashions of the place, and a year after, 
coming to the court, he was great witli the king, 
rrwre than ever had been any Grecian furore ; be 
for his former estimation, and the hope that he gave 
of bringing Greece into subjection, but especially in the 
proofthat he had given of his vvbdom. $ For Themis- 
tocles was a man in wIkmH most truly was manifested 
the strength of natural judgment, wherein he had 
something worthy o*' admiration, different from other 
men. For lj| his.natural prudence, without the help 
of instruction either before or after, h« w*vs both best 
able to form an .opinion the spur of the moment 
with least deliberation, and the best diviner of the 
issue of matters to comp. Of those things he was 
engaged in, he could give a good account, and what 
he was unpractised in, he was not to seek how to 
judge of conveniently. Also he foresaw, no man 
better, what was best or worst^ in any case that was 
doubtful. And, to say all in few words, this man, 
by the natural goodness of his wit, find quickness of 
deliberation, was the ablest of all men to tell what 
was fit to be done .on a sudden. $ut falling sick he 
ended his life ^some S£\y he died voluntarily by poison, 
because he thought himself unable to perform what 
he had promised to the king. His jnonument is in 
Magnesia in Asia, in the market-place : for he had 
the government of that country, the king having 
bestowed upon him Magnesia, which yielded him 
fifty talents yearly for his bread, and Lampsacus for 
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^is wine (for this city was then thought to have stow 
oi wine), and Myus for his meat. His bones are 
saicf by his Kinsman to have be^n brought home by his 
own appointment, and buried in Attica, unknown to 
the Athenians : for it was not lawful to bury one there 
had fled for treason. These #*e>re the ends ol 
Pausanias the Laced&montan, and Themistocles 
the Athenian, the most famous men of all the Gre- 
cians of their time 

-*4.“ Such ^’ere tlie ends of the two most famous mtn 
of Greece in their time.” That of Pausanias moves 
little compassion : he was a weak and vicious man, 
raised to an undeserved celebrity by hereditary rank, 
and by the mighty eventi'fwith which the age was 
pregnant. He was a traitor, and he perished as 
such, worthy of pity only for the lingering torment 
of Ifis death. Much more touching the fate oi 
Themistocleo, driven on an unjust accusation, as we 
believe, from place to place, ^ and at last forced to seek 
shelter from those to whom he had done the deepest 
harm, and thus apparently to justify those accusations 
whi^h alone had reduced him to so unworthy a step. 
Melancholy we must needs call the close of his life 
in spite of all the splendour that surrounded it : for 
who can believe thaj to such a man wealth and 
luxury could compensate for exile, for the loss of all 
Sharq and interest in' the greatness which he had 
himself founded, and was now compelled to surrender 
into the guidance* of unfriendly hai/ds. The anecdote 
relating to hi*' burial furnishes, a touclhng illustration 
of the nature of his feelings at the close of life, and 
is itself almost sufficient to refute the charge of treason. 
Men seek not so fondly to be restored even in death 
to their native land, when they have deliberately 
resolved on subjectin g - it to the miseries of conquest 
* . tiucyd. i. 137-8. 
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by a foreign, in Grecian language, a barbarian race^ 
That he had. so far temporised with Pausanias, as #0 
give the Spartans plausible ground for thejr«accusation 
is probable, anti consis&nt with the tortuous policy 
which, unfortunately for his glory in honest men’s 
eyes, he always pursued. But to believe that he^ 
seriously laboured to establish that dominion wlftch 
it was his boast to have overthrown ; to pull down 
the fabric of Athenian greatness which his own hand 
had raised, and with which his j*lory yas indigo 
solubly connected ; this would require the most 
cogent proofs, in place of which we have nothing but 
a bare report. YVc m;n derive a valuable moral from 
comparing the close of hi# life with that of Aristides. 
The latter, after a hie spent in the highest commands, 
with unboumjpd opportunities for amassing wealth, 
died in pov<^. Themistocles’s property, vvhei* he 
entered on public life, was valued at^tlyee talents; 
when he fled to Persftt hii effects were confiscated to 
the value of eighty or one hundred talents, and yet 
it is said that his friends, saved the greater part, and 
remitted them into Asia to Yet who dare avow 

that he would choose the wealth and fate of F fhe- 
mistocles in preference to the honourable poverty, of 
Aristides; who, that is not entirely devoted to wealth, 
could even feel such a preference ? True it is that the 
crooked course of Thenustocles prepared a brilliant 
reception in the Persian court, when all other coiffitries 
were closed against him : but it i^ also true that a 
more disintere .ted and open life would have obviated 
the necessity of seeking a foreign refuge. The ran- 
cour of party spirit mkrht then have exiled him for a 
time as it exiled Aristides, but it couTd have done no 
more. All Greece would have exclaimed in mingled 
anger and contempt against him who should have 
dared to connect the name of Aristides with a charge 
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of treason : all Greece was ready to believe Themis- 
lE&cles guilty on the sole evidence of his selfish and 
intriguing spirit. « t 
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